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AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


1922 


Seventy-first 


ANNUAL  CATALOG 
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OF 

Seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

auburndale.  Massachusetts 

FOUNDED  IN  1851 

“ Repulsae  Nescia 


CATALOG  FOR  1921-1922 
ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1922-1923 


Trustees  of  Lasell  Seminary 


CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON,  LL.D.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

MRS.  CHARLES  O.  BRITTON 
(Ruth  Talcott,  Former  Lasell  Student),  Hartford,  Conn. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D.,  West  Newton 

MRS.  W.  H.  COLLUM 
(Annie  Crowe,  Lasell  ’09),  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

MRS.  CHARLES  S.  DAVIS 
(Fannie  O.  Sykes,  Lasell  ’57),  Newton  Centre 

FRANK  P.  FABENS,  Salem 

EDWARD  J.  FROST,  Auburndale 

JOSEPH  B.  JAMIESON,  Newton 

CHESTER  M.  JONES,  M.D.,  Newton  Centre 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER,  M.D.,  Auburndale 

MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD,  West  Medford 

MRS.  A.  D.  PIERCE  (Josephine  B.  Chandler  ’96),  Malden 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL,  Newton 

MRS.  RAY  M.  SANFORD  (Irene  Sauter,  Lasell  ’06),  Westfield 

WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING,  Auburndale 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY,  Lasell  ’15,  Springfield 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE,  Auburndale 

CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE,  Auburndale 

JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT,  JR.,  Newton  Centre 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Auburndale 

MRS.  HERBERT  N.  WRIGHT,  Worcester 

Officers 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  President 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL,  Clerk 

Executive  Board 

The  above  three  and 
J.  B.  JAMIESON 
MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 
C.  E.  VALENTINE 
J.  P.  WESCOTT,  Jr. 

MRS.  A.  D.  PIERCE 
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Calendar 


1922-1923 

1922 

September  19 
September  20 
September  21,  8.40  A.M. 

November  29,  12.00  P.M.  to 
December  1,  1.00  P.M. 

December  22,  7.00  A.M. 


Arrival  of  new  pupils 
Registration  of  new  pupils 
Formal  opening  of  the  year 

. Thanksgiving  recess 

. Fall  session  ends 


1923 

January  9,  9.00  A.M.  . 
February  3,  evening  . 
March  30,  6.00  P.M.  . 


April  9,  6.00  P.M. 

June  3 

June  4 

June  5 

June  5 


Christmas  Vacation 

Winter  session  opens 
First  semester  ends 
Winter  session  ends 

Easter  Vacation 

Spring  session  opens 
Baccalaureate  Sunday 
Class  Night 
Commencement  Day 
Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class  except  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christmas  vacation.  Each  student  must  return  after  a vacation 
period  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  first  class. 


THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 


FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D. 

AUBURNDALE  66,  MASS. 
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Gardner  Hall 

Principal’s  Residence  Hawtl 

Carpenter  Hall 

Clark  Cottage 

(Woodland  Park) 

(Berkeley  House) 
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Bragdon  Hall 


Carter  Hall 


Bancroft  House 


Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

PRINCIPAL  EMERITUS. 

Pasadena,  California. 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal, 

SOCIOLOGY,  AMERICANIZATION,  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

E.  JAMES  WINSLOW,  A.B.,  Assistant  Principal, 

CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS,  BIOLOGY. 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Preceptress. 

MARY  P.  WITHERBEE, 

CARRIE  MABEL  TRUE,  A.M., 

EDITH  C.  AREY, 

EVA  EARLL  FURLONG,  A.M., 

ENGLISH,  LITERATURE. 

DORIS  M.  SHAPLEIGH,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS,  HOUSEHOLD  CHEMISTRY. 

SUSIE  CAREY  JOHNSON,  A.B., 

LATIN. 

JEANNE  LeROYER, 

IDETTE  MEIER, 

FRENCH. 

REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO, 

SPANISH. 

RUTH  RICHARDSON  CROCKETT,  S.B., 

HISTORY,  ECONOMICS. 

RUBY  J.  SMITH, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  PENMANSHIP,  BUSINESS  ENGLISH,  PSYCHOLOGY. 

MAIDA  CLARK  CARDWELL, 

STENOGRAPHY,  TYPEWRITING. 

BERTHA  LOTHROP  HOOKER, 

BOOKKEEPING. 

MARGARITA  W.  ELLS, 

DRAWING,  PAINTING,  DESIGNING,  MODELLING,  HISTORY  OF  ART,  HOUSE  FURNISHING. 

CAROLINE  E.  HOITT,  S.B., 

DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS,  DIETETICS,  PHYSIOLOGY. 

MARTHA  HOITT,  S.B., 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS. 

FLORENCE  DUDLEY, 

SEWING,  COOKING. 

ROXANA  TUTTLE, 

DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  ART, 

SEWING,  DRESSMAKING,  BASKETRY. 

NELLIE  ELIZABETH  WRIGHT, 

DOMESTIC  ART,  SEWING,  DRESSMAKING. 
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CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS, 

MILLINERY,  SEWING. 

BLANCHE  C.  MARTIN, 

READING,  EXPRESSION,  POISE,  BEARING,  PRESENCE. 

HENRY  M.  DUNHAM, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC, 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  CHORUS  SINGING. 

JOSEPH  A.  HILLS, 

ANNA  STOVALL-LOTHIAN, 

RIVERS  ELLETT, 

IDA  MARIE  BUNTING, 

PIANOFORTE. 

GEORGE  S.  DUNHAM, 

PIANOFORTE,  SIGHT  PLAYING,  HARMONY. 

HELEN  GOODRICH, 

MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS, 

VOCAL  TRAINING. 

PEARL  LUTHER  WARNER, 

ELOISE  CAREY, 

VOCAL  TRAINING,  SOLFEGGIO. 

ANNA  EICHHORN, 

VIOLIN. 

HOMER  C.  HUMPHREY, 

HARMONY. 

CHARLES  E.  GRIFFITH,  JR., 

GLEE  AND  MANDOLIN  CLUBS. 

L.  EDWIN  CHASE, 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO. 

NELLIE  ELIZABETH  WOODWARD 
KATHERINE  FARRAR, 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

ALICE  HILLARD  SMITH, 

SWIMMING. 

GRACE  F.  AUSTIN, 

LIBRARIAN. 

K.  ERNESTINE  STEWART, 
GEORGIA  SEELY, 

RESIDENT  NURSES. 

CAROLINE  FENNO  CHASE, 

FIELD  SECRETARY. 

EMILY  H.  GENN, 

OFFICE. 

ELIZABETH  F.  HILBOURN, 

MATRON. 

MABEL  AGATHA  ROMKEY, 

BURSAR. 
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Lectures 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
Morals  and  Manners. 

REV.  D.  D.  HOAGLAND 
Morale  of  the  Army. 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
The  New  Americanism. 

LEON  H.  VINCENT,  Litt.D. 
Washington  Irving. 

Scottish  Humor. 

MRS.  K.  ERNESTINE  STEWART 
Personal  Hygiene. 

denis  McCarthy 

Views  of  the  Sinn  Fein. 

Poems. 

DR.  GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
Porto  Rico  (stereopticon). 

DR.  TEHYI  HSIEH 

China  and  Her  Relation  to  the  United  States. 

LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 
The  Washington  Conference. 

GEORGE  W.  GRIMM 
Business  Law  for  Women. 

MARTHA  TRUEWORTHY  WHITE 
Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters. 

DR.  FREDRICKA  MOORE 
Sheppard-Towner  Bill. 

E.  J.  WINSLOW 
Political  Parties. 

KATHERINE  FARRAR 
North  Cape  Trip  (stereopticon). 

EVELYN  SCHMIDT 
Dental  Hygiene. 

MRS.  MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS 
To  California  and  Return  by  Auto  (stereopticon) 

MRS.  GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
Children  and  Grown-ups. 

ASHLEY  DAY  LEAVITT,  D.D. 
Commencement  Address. 
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Chapel  Services 


REV.  SAMUEL  WOODROW 
REV.  EARL  E.  HARPER 
LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D. 

REV.  J.  EDGAR  PARK 
GEORGE  R.  LUNN 
BREWER  EDDY,  D.D. 

SARAH  SNELL 
REV.  H.  GRANT  PERSON 
REV.  EDWARD  T.  SULLIVAN 
GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  D.D. 
FRANCES  E.  KALLSTEDT 
EDWARD  PAYSON  DREW,  D.D. 
REV.  ARTHUR  E.  HOLT 
MRS.  EVA  EARLL  FURLONG 
REV.  ALDEN  CLARK 
LAURA  M.  WHITE 
ROGER  BABSON 


STANLEY  HIGH 
M.  H.  LICHLITER,  D.D. 
GEORGE  W.  GRIMM 
E.  MORRIS  FERGUSSON,  D.D. 
EARL  MARLATT 
MRS.  G.  M.  WINSLOW 
MRS.  C.  F.  TOWNE 
REV.  CHARLES  N.  ARBUCKLE 
MRS.  J.  M.  BARRIS 
REV.  E.  M.  COX 
MRS.  FLOYD  AND  CHILDREN 
FROM  CANEY  CREEK  SET- 
TLEMENT 
MRS.  LENA  BELL 
REV.  WILLARD  L.  SPERRY 
REV.  PAUL  S.  PHALEN 
BOSTON  GREEK  MISSION 
ASHLEY  DAY  LEAVITT,  D.D. 


PAUL  DWIGHT  MOODY 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 


West  Entrance 
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A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Educational  Trips 

Concord  and  Lexington;  Old  and  New  Boston  and  Harvard  College;  Salem, 
Gloucester  and  Marblehead;  Plymouth;  Cambridge,  Mt.  Auburn;  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts;  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Factory;  Batchelder  and  Snyder,  Wholesale 
Dealers;  Ferguson’s  Bakery;  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company;  Newton  Hospital; 
Priscilla  House;  Charlestown  Navy  Yard;  Wild  Flower  Exhibit;  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital;  Home  Beautiful  Exhibition;  Textile  Exhibit;  Convention 
of  the  Chandler  School  for  Women. 

Churches 

In  Boston  — Trinity  Church;  New  Old  South  Church;  Emmanuel  Church; 
Christian  Science  Church;  Church  of  the  Advent;  Old  North  Church;  King’s 
Chapel;  Park  Street  Church;  Union  Rescue  Mission;  Church  of  All  Nations; 
People’s  Temple;  Tremont  Temple. 

Concerts  and  Recitals 

At  Lasell — Christmas  Vespers  and  Annual  Concert  by  the  Lasell  Glee  Club; 
Woodland  Park  School  Music  Recitals;  Informal  Recitals  by  the  pupils  in  the 
Music  Department;  Orphean  Club  Concert,  Soloist,'  Miss  Norma  Jean  Erd- 
mann; Violinist,  Miss  Anna  Eichhorn;  Mayno  Seltzer,  Piano  Recital,  assisted 
by  Grace  Phillips;  Commencement  Concert;  Harvard  Freshman  Glee  and  Musi- 
cal Clubs  Concert. 

In  Auburndale  — Woman’s  Club  Chorus. 

In  Boston  — Meier-Pattison,  Concert;  Garrison  and  Werrenrath,  Concert; 
Edmond  Clement,  Concert;  Harvard  Glee  Club  Concert;  Fritz  Kreisler,  Violin 
Recital;  Rachmaninoff,  Piano  Recital;  Anna  Case,  Song  Recital;  John  McCor- 
mack, Concert;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pop  Concerts. 

Frolics 

Welcome  of  the  Old  Girls  to  the  New,  and  Dance;  Missionary  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  entertain  school;  Hallowe’en  Celebration;  Christmas 
Banquet;  Sleigh  Rides;  Washington’s  Birthday  Dinner  and  Martha  Washington 
Party;  Sugaring-off  Party;  Class  Serenades;  Basket-ball  games,  Lasell-Newton 
High  School,  Lasell-Faculty,  Lasell-Lexington;  Picnics  on  the  Charles;  Tennis 
Tournament,  Lasell-Jackson  College,  Lasell-Newton  High;  Interclass  Parties; 
Field  Day;  May  Fete;  River  Day;  Senior  Dance;  Country  Fair;  Hockey  games, 
Radcliffe-English  Hockey  Team,  Wellesley-English  Hockey  Team. 

College  Events 

Harvard  Glee  Club  Concert,  Foot-ball  Games,  Indiana-Harvard,  Center- 
Harvard,  Brown-Harvard,  Penn  State-Harvard,  Georgia  Tech-Harvard. 

Excursions 

Winter  Excursion  to  the  White  Mountains;  Nantasket  Beach;  Swampscott 
Beach;  Washington,  D.C.;  Bermuda. 

Outside  Lectures 

Edgar  Guest — Poems. 

Ex-Governor  John  L.  Bates  — Patriotism. 

Rev.  J.  Edgar  Park — Ireland. 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp  — Religion  in  the  Home. 
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Informal  Receptions 

French  Conversation  Class  Tea;  Seniors  at  Home  to  Faculty  and  Students; 
Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow  at  Home  to  the  Seniors;  Senior  Conversation 
Class  Teas;  Woodland  Park  School  at  Home. 

Formal  Receptions 

Thanksgiving  Reception  (special  guests);  School  Receptions;  Principal  and 
Mrs.  Winslow’s  Reception  to  the  Senior  Class;  The  Alumnae  Reunion. 

Theatres  — Plays  and  Operas 

In  Boston  — Main  Street,  Dulcy,  Harry  Lauder,  Liliom,  Intimate  Strangers, 
The  Green  Goddess,  Tip-Top,  Orphans  of  the  Storm,  A Connecticut  Yankee 
in  King  Arthur’s  Court,  Cornered,  The  Three  Musketeers,  Mary  Rose,  You 
Never  Can  Tell,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Hamlet,  Pavlowa,  Tosca,  Traviata,  II  Trovatore,  La  Forsa  del  Destino, 
Rigoletto,  Faust,  Carmen,  La  Boheme,  Aida,  Madam  Butterfly,  Lohengrin, 
Othello,  La  Gioconda,  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  I Pagliacci,  Little  Old  New 
York,  Manon. 

At  Lasell — Soiree  Francais;  Joint  Owners  of  Spain;  The  Maker  of  Dreams; 
Roommates;  Pantomimes,  Copelia,  La  Pont  d’Avignon,  Le  Roi  D’Agobert; 
Spanish  Evening. 

Miscellaneous  — Class  Parties 

Helene  Champlain,  Readings;  Reception  to  Foreign  Students  at  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  Boston;  Christmas  Tree  for  children  of  the  employees;  Christmas 
Carols  sung  by  Glee  Club  at  Franklin  Square  House;  Mandolin  Club  Concert 
at  Babson  Institute;  Exhibition  of  Gymnastics;  Celebration  for  Field-Marshal 
Foch;  Woman’s  Club  Carnival;  Swimming  Exhibition;  Art  Exhibit;  Home  Eco- 
nomics Exhibit;  Class  Day  Exercises;  Presentation  of  Certificates  and  Prizes. 
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Auburndale  Station 


History 

Lasell  Seminary  was  founded  in  1851  by  Professor  Edward  Lasell  of  Williams 
College  as  a school  of  first  rank  for  girls.  In  the  reconstruction  days  after  the  Civil 
War  it  was  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cushing.  In  1874  Dr.  Charles  C.  Bragdon 
began  his  successful  principalship  of  thirty-four  years.  Dr.  Bragdon  was  a pioneer 
as  an  educator  and  believed  that  a young  woman,  like  her  brother,  needed  training 
for  her  life  work.  To  this  end,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  he  introduced  home 
economics  as  a part  of  the  curriculum,  lectures  on  common  law  for  women,  talks 
on  healthful  and  artistic  dress,  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  school  has  never  ceased  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is  non- 
sectarian, but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative  Christian  homes. 


Location 

The  Seminary  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Auburn- 
dale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet  residential  district,  with 
a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and  unusual  culture,  the  scenery  is  charming, 
the  climate  healthful.  Auburndale  is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad.  Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  two  lines  of  electric  cars  afford 
ready  access  to  this  centre  of  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  culture.  New  York 
express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Springfield  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant.. 
Ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  seminary  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out 
among  wooded  slopes,  offering  wonderful  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
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Carpenter  Hall 


Buildings  and  Grounds 

The  Campus 

The  campus  with  its  green  lawns  and  hillsides,  beautiful  trees,  flowers,  school 
gardens,  tennis  courts,  playgrounds,  and  driveways,  covers  thirty  acres  and  affords 
plenty  of  room  for  walks  and  outdoor  sports.  It  serves  as  an  attractive  setting  for 
the  many  school  buildings. 


Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly  comfort- 
able. Almost  every  room  has  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  some  part  of  the  day 
and  all  are  well  heated  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Each  house  has  a supply  of  pure 
hot  and  cold  water,  bathrooms,  excellent  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  fire  protection. 

Bragdon  Hall 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the  group.  In  it 
are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation  and  music  rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors, 
library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This 
hall,  formerly  known  as  Cushman  Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon, 
principal  from  1874-1908. 

Carter  Hall 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge.  It  was  built  in  1884, 
and  cont  .ins  the  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  recitation  rooms,  dressmaking 
rooms,  domestic  science  laboratory,  and  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  applied 
housekeeping  classes. 
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Gardner  Hall 


Clark  Cottage 

Clark  Cottage,  added  in  1892,.  is  situated  just  across  Woodland  Road  from 
Bragdon  Hall.  It  has  accommodations  for  about  fifteen  pupils  and  two  teachers. 
It  contains  the  second  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall,  an  attractive  home,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Mayor  Pickard  of  Newton.  It  was  bought  in  1908  and  is  named  for  Caroline  A. 
Carpenter,  who  was  the  assistant  principal  and  a much-loved  preceptress  for  many 
years.  There  are  two  resident  teachers. 

Hawthorne  House 

Hawthorne  House  was  the  new  dormitory  in  1909.  There  are  rooms  for 
thirteen  students. 

Bancroft  House 

Bancroft  House  was  purchased  in  1911  and  was  remodeled  as  a residence  house. 
It  is  named  for  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft,  ’57,  who  established  the  Bird  Scholarship. 
There  are  two  teachers  in  residence  and  rooms  for  fourteen  pupils. 

Gardner  Hall 

This  is  the  senior  house-.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1912  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest residences  of  Auburndale.  Nine  towns  can  be  seen  from  its  windows.  It 
accommodates  thirty  students.  It  is  named  for  the  artist,  Elizabeth  Gardner 
Bouguereau,  ’56.  There  are  two  resident  teachers.  The  gymnasium  is  located 
in  the  rear  of  Gardner  Hall. 

Berkeley  House 

Berkeley  House  was  added  to  the  houses  of  residence  in  1916  and  is  situated 
on  Berkeley  Place,  north  of  Carpenter  Hall  and  bordering  on  the  athletic  field.  It 
accommodates  thirteen  pupils. 

Woodland  Park  Hall 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  was  acquired  in  1918. 
It  is  but  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  the 
attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which  are  used  by  all  of  the  students  and 
teachers  who  occupy  the  house.  On  this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the  sun 
piazza  school  room  and  the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment. Special  literature  for  this  department  is  available. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  dormitories. 

Principals  Residence 

Built  in  1893,  it  stands  on  a hill  east  of  Bragdon  Hall. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

The  “ Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed  for  each 
applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application  is  filed  a certificate 
blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  the  registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  An  examination 
may  be  substituted  for  the  certificate  if  desired. 

Classification 

Students  will  be  classified  according  to  the  number  of  secondary  school  units 
that  each  has  earned.  A unit  represents  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a week 
for  one  year. 

Four  units  will  admit  to  the  Sub-Freshman  Class. 

Eight  units  will  admit  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

Twelve  units  will  admit  to  the  Sophomore  Class. 

Fifteen  units  will  admit  to  the  Junior  Class. 

Admission  to  all  classes  is  on  probation.  This  probation  usually  ends  with 
the  first  quarter  after  the  registrar  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  approves  the 
classification.  All  programs  must  be  planned  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
registrar. 

Note:  A graduate  of  a grammar  school  or  its  equivalent  enters  the  preparatory 
class,  which  is  at  Woodland.  This  corresponds  to  the  freshman  class  in  high  school. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Lasell  diploma  will  be  awarded  to  each  student  who  meets  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Complete  15  units  of  secondary  school  work. 

2.  Secure  80  seminary  credits  in  recitations,  lecture,  and  laboratory  work, 
which  may  include  12  credits  for  physical  training. 

3.  Complete  three  years’  work  in  Latin,  or  one  modern  language;  one  year 
each  in  algebra  and  geometry  or  science  (Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Household 
Chemistry);  three  courses  in  history  and  two  courses  elected  from  the  following  list: 
English  Literature,  Sociology,  Economics,  Physiology  and  Child  Care,  Psychology, 
History  of  Art. 

4.  A student  who  completes  the  Academic  Music  Course  or  the  Secretarial 
Course  may  substitute  that  course  for  the  special  requirements  under  3 above. 

Students  in  all  courses,  regular  and  special,  are  required  to  take  one  course 
in  English,  except  during  the  senior  year,  one  lesson  a week  in  Bible,  and  three 
periods  a week  in  Physical  Training. 

College  Preparation 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  college  may  do  so  by  taking  the  regular 
course  supplemented  by  a number  of  classes  which  are  arranged  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  this  group. 
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College  Preparatory 


In  outline  the  course  is  as  follows: 

First  Year 


Given  at  Woodland 

Periods 

Credits 

English  I ... 

per  week 
• 3 

6 

Latin  I . 

• 5 

10 

Algebra  .... 

• 5 

10 

Ancient  History. 

• 5 

10 

Physical  Training  . 

• 3 

6 

2i  42 


Third  Year 

English  III  ....  3 6 

Latin  III  ....  5 10 

Chemistry  or  Physics  . 5 10 

Modern  Language  or 

History  . . . 4 or  5 8 or  10 

Bible I 2 

Physical  Training  3 6 


22  44 


Second  Year 


English  II 

Periods 
per  week 

• • 3 

Credits 

6 

Latin  II  . 

• • 5 

10 

Geometry 

• • 5 

10 

French  or  Spanish 

• • 5 

10 

Bible  .... 

1 

2 

Physical  Training 

• • 3 

6 

22 

44 

Fourth  Year 

College  English 

5 

10 

Latin  IV  .... 

5 

10 

Mathematic  Review 

4 

8 

Modern  Language,  Science 

or  History.  . . 4 or  5 

8 or  10 

Bible 

1 

2 

Physical  Training  . 

3 

6 

23  46 


Lasell  Seminary  is  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board.  When  permissible  a college  entrance  certificate  is  granted  to  the  college 
preparatory  students  in  those  subjects  which  are  graded  at  not  less  than  eighty 
per  cent. 

Students  entering  under  the  “New  Plan”  adopted  at  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Vassar  are  required  to  take  four  comprehensive  college  entrance 
examinations. 

Some  of  the  colleges  now  accept  music  as  an  entrance  elective.  Young  women 
who  are  talented  in  music  may  do  well  to  substitute  this  for  one  elective. 

Students  who  desire  advanced  standing  in  colleges  or  universities  as  a result 
of  work  done  at  Lasell,  should  have  their  plans  carefully  made  as  early  as  possible, 
having  in  mind  the  particular  institution  to  which  they  intend  to  present  their 
credits.  Graduates  of  Lasell  who  go  to  college  enter  either  the  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more, or  Junior  Class,  according  to  the  kind,  amount  and  quality  of  work  which  they 
have  had  previously  and  which  they  have  had  with  us  and  also  according  to  the 
institution  to  which  they  go. 
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Advanced  Standing 

Advanced  credit  for  high  school  work  may  be  granted  to  students  with  satis- 
factory average  standings  presenting  more  than  fifteen  units  accepted  for  ad- 
mission provided:  (i)  the  work  is  as  advanced  as  work  given  in  the  junior  year  at 
Lasell;  (2)  the  course  for  which  credit  is  desired  is  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department;  (3)  the  student  passes  a satisfactory  examination  at  least  two  hours 
in  length  given  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Candidates  from  colleges  of  recognized  standing,  including  junior  colleges, 
who  present  a certificate  of  honorable  dismissal,  will  be  credited  with  the  college 
work  they  have  already  done,  so  far  as  it  corresponds  in  quantity  and  quality 
with  the  requirements  of  Lasell. 


Notes  on  Courses 

Students  not  continuing  the  study  of  music,  but  desiring  credit  for  previous 
work  in  music,  will  be  given  individual  consideration. 

The  passing  grade  is  seventy  per  cent. 

The  college  certificate  grade  is  eighty  per  cent. 

A Credit  — The  unit  of  measurement  for  junior  and  senior  work  is  the  semester 
period,  that  is,  one  recitation  per  week  for  one  half  year. 

Every  regular  student  is  expected  to  carry  a minimum  of  twenty  periods  a 
week,  including  the  required  subjects. 

A student  who  fails  in  two  successive  quarters  will  be  dropped  from  the  class 
in  which  such  failure  occurs. 

A failure  to  carry  successfully  a minimum  of  thirteen  periods  a week,  not 
including  physical  training,  shall  be  considered  just  cause  for  dismissal. 


Post  Graduate  Study 

Graduate  students  may  choose  such  courses  as  they  prefer,  their  program 
being  wholly  elective.  A seal  for  their  diploma  is  given  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Honor  Credits 

From  one  to  four  honor  credits  are  given  to  a few  students  each  semester 
for  excellence  in  scholarship  in  two  or  more  courses. 


Special  Certificate  Courses 

A special  course  may  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  registrar,  provided 
the  student  be  a graduate  of  a high  school  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Special  courses  may  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course  provided  the  other 
requirements  for  graduation  are  fully  met. 

Outside  students  may  receive  instruction  in  music,  reading,  home  economics, 
secretarial  training,  art,  or  other  subjects  without  being  otherwise  connected  with 
the  school,  under  rates  named  on  page  56. 
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Home  Economics,  Course  A 

(Certificate  granted  at  completion  with  average  of  eighty  per  cent) 


First  Year 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 
per  week 


English  V ....  3 6 

Science  III  or  IV  . . 4 8 

Cooking  I a ...  4 8 

Sewing  la....  4 8 

Bible 1 2 

Physical  Training  3 6 

Electives  ; . . . 3 6 


Periods  Credits 
per  week 


House  Furnishing  \ 

House  Course  . j 
Applied  Housekeeping  \ 
Sewing  II  a and  b . J 
Physiology,  First  semester 
Child  Care  and  Training, 
Second  semester  . 

Bible 

Physical  Training  . 
Electives 


3 

4 

’3 

1 

3 

6 


6 

2 

6 

6 

2 

6 

12 


22  44 


20  40 


Sewing  II  a and  b and  applied  housekeeping  supplement  each  other  in  Courses 
A and  B. 

To  take  the  certificate  Course  A in  two  years  pupils  must  have  had  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  a three  years’  course  in  high  school. 


Home  Economics,  Course  B 

(No  certificate  granted  at  completion) 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Periods 

Credits 

Periods 

Credits 

per  wee 

k 

per  week 

Science  V 
Cooking  I b 

} ' • 4 

4 

4 

House  Course  . . \ 3 

House  Furnishing  . J 

6 

Sewing  I a 

....  4 

8 

Applied  Housekeeping  ( 

2 

Sewing  II  a and  b . j ^ 

6 

Home  Economics,  Course  C 

Cooking  I c (one  semester),  2;  credits  2 

Courses  B and  C must  be  taken  in  connection  with  other  studies. 
Course  C is  not  offered  for  less  than  six  pupils. 

Applied  housekeeping  cannot  follow  Cooking  I c. 
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Secretarial  Course 

(Certificate  granted  at  completion  with  average  of  eighty  per  cent) 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Periods 

Credits 

Periods 

Credits 

per  week 

per  week 

English  V 3 

6 

Business  English 

• • 3 

6 

Stenography  I . 5 

10 

Bookkeeping 

. . 6 

12 

Typewriting  I . 3 

6 

Stenography  II  . 

• • 5 

10 

Commercial  Arithmetic, 

Typewriting  II  . 

• • 3 

6 

First  semester  . . 5 

5 

Spanish  or  French 

• 3 or  5 

6 or  10 

Commercial  Law,  Second 

Bible  .... 

1 

2 

semester  ....  3 

3 

Physical  Training 

• • 3 

6 

Spelling  and  Penmanship  2 

4 

Spanish  or  French  . 4 or  5 

8 or  10 

Bible I 

2 

Physical  Training  . . 3 

6 

27 

54 

26 

52 

The 

Main 

Entrance 
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Music  Department 

The  various  courses  in  music  are  open  to  all  students  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  specialize  in  that  line  and  may  be  made  an  integral  part  of  their  regular  course, 
but  for  those  who  desire  a thorough  musical  training  the  Academic  Music  Course 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity. 

Academic  Music  Course 

The  course  includes  the  study  of  a major  subject,  as  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin, 
or  Voice,  with  the  addition  of  related  secondary  or  theoretical  subjects.  It  covers 
a period  of  two  school  years,  and  upon  its  completion  the  Academic  Music  Certifi- 
cate is  granted. 

Graduates  of  each  course  except  Voice  should  enter  the  Junior  Class  in  any 
of  the  best  Music  Schools.  The  Voice  course  should  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
Sophomore  Class. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class 
of  Lasell  Seminary  may,  with  the  program  outlined  below,  receive  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  school  diploma  in  addition  to  the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 


Pianoforte 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

SUBJECTS 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half-year 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half 

year 

Pianoforte 

2 

15 

4 

2 

15 

4 

Solfeggio  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Harmony  .... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Keyboard  Harmony  . 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Pianoforte  Sight-playing 

2 

I 

2 

I 

English  V . 

3 

3 

O 

O 

History  of  Art 

o 

0 

3 

3 

Bible 

i 

i 

i 

1 

Physical  Training 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Electives  .... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Totals  .... 

i 21 

22 

20 

21 

Organ 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

SUBJECTS 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half-year 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half 

year 

Organ 

2 

15 

4 

2 

15 

4 

Solfeggio  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Harmony  .... 

I 

1 

I 

I 

Keyboard  Harmony  . 

I 

1 

O 

O 

English  V . 

3 

3 

O 

O 

History  of  Art 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Bible 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Training 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Electives  .... 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Totals 

20 

22 

19 

21 

21 


Violin 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

SUBJECTS 

Lessons 

Practice 

Credits 

Lessons 

Practice 

Credits 

per  week 

periods 

half-year 

per  week 

periods 

half 

per  week 

per  week 

year 

Violin 

2 

15 

4 

2 

15 

4 

Solfeggio  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Harmony  .... 

I 

1 

I 

1 

Keyboard  Harmony  . 

I 

1 

O 

0 

Pianoforte  (Secondary) 

O 

0 

I 

2 

English  V . 

3 

3 

O 

0 

History  of  Art 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Bible  * 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Training 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Electives  .... 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Totals  .... 

20 

22 

19 

22 

Voice 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

SUBJECTS 

Lessons 

Practice 

Credits 

Lessons 

Practice 

Credits 

per  week 

periods 

half-year 

per  week 

periods 

half 

per  week 

per  week 

year 

Voice 

2 

5 

2 

2 

5 

2 

Solfeggio  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Harmony  .... 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Pianoforte  (Secondary) 

I 

10 

2 

I 

10 

2 

Orphean  .... 

I 

I 

X 

French  .... 

5 

5 

5 

5 

English  V . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

History  of  Art 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Bible  ’ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Training 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Electives  .... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Totals  .... 

23 

23  H 

22 

22^ 

To  insure  the  faithful  accomplishment  of  the  work,  examinations  are  required 
during  the  course. 


Entrance  Requirements 

Pianoforte 

Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  simple  form,  one  study  from  Czerny 
Op.  636,  one  from  Krause  Op.  2 and  one  of  the  easier  Sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
The  selection  in  each  case  may  be  made  by  the  candidate. 

Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ  School  Book 
III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn  tunes. 
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Voice 


The  candidate  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction  but  must  give  evidence  of 
possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Pianoforte. 

Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  adequate  pre- 
liminary training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major  and  minor  scales;  and 
in  additon  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate 
elementary  technique  and  one  or  more  easy  studies. 

Harmony,  Solfeggio,  and  Sight  Playing 

For  the  first  year  in  harmony  two  lessons  a week  are  required,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  keyboard  work,  2;  credits,  2. 

Solfeggio,  conducted  in  small  classes,  is  advised  for  all  students  in  voice  culture, 
2;  credits,  2. 

Sight-playing  is  conducted  in  classes  of  four  pupils  at  two  pianos.  Instruction 
in  sight-plaving  is  especially  advised  for  all  piano  pupils.  No  practice  is  required, 
2;  credits,  2. 

Musical  Clubs 

Orphean  Club,  one  lesson  a week  (required  of  all  who  pass  the  voice  test), 
1;  credits,  1. 

Glee  Club,  two  lessons  a week,  2;  credits,  2. 

Mandolin  Club,  one  lesson  a week,  I;  credits.  1. 


Woodland  Park 
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Carter  Hall 

Courses  of  Study 

The  first  figure  under  each  course  indicates  the  number  of  recitation  periods 
per  week  (or  the  equivalent,  as  with  music).  The  second  figure  indicates  the 
number  of  credits.  In  courses  which  require  laboratory  work  the  number  of  lab- 
oratory periods  are  indicated. 

Courses  which  bear  the  same  numbers  are  given  in  alternating  years;  these 
(*)  starred  will  be  given  in  1922-1923. 

Elective  classes  are  rarely  formed  for  less  than  four  pupils. 

Unless  stated  to  the  contrary  the  course  extends  through  the  year. 

English 

The  study  of  English  is  required  of  all  students  below  the  senior  class,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  being  very  rare.  The  courses  are  designed  to  develop  in  each 
student  an  increasing  command  of  correct  and  clear  English,  both  spoken  and  writ- 
ten, and  a growing  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence  and  appreciation,  the 
fruits  of  which  shall  be  the  reading  of  good  literature  with  enjoyment. 

I.  Grammar , Etymology,  Selected  Readings.  Theme  Writing  with 
special  emphasis  upon  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  accuracy, 
3;  credits,  6. 

II.  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Selected  Readings.  The 

Principles  of  English  Composition  governing  the  use  of  words,  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  composition,  3;  credits,  6. 

III.  Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Selected  Readings.  Oral  and 
written  reports  on  outside  reading.  Letter  writing,  3;  credits,  6. 
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IV.  Detailed  study  of  Narration  and  Description , and  easy  Exposition 
and  Argument  with  models  from  classic  and  current  writings.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten reports  on  outside  reading,  3;  credits,  6. 

Note:  College  preparatory  students  must  take  this  course  and  in  addition 
take  two  periods  a week  in  College  Preparatory  English,  2;  credits,  4. 

V.  General  Rhetorical  Review.  Sentences  and  Word  Study,  Letter 
Writing  — Theme  Writing  — Literary  forms,  including  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  exposition,  description,  and  narration  as  exemplified  in  articles  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  3;  credits,  6.  Required  of  all  Juniors. 

VI.  Versification — the  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse;  and  the  English 
Essay  and  Essayists,  3;  credits,  6.  Prerequisite  English  V. 


Hawthorne  House 


English  Literature 

I.  Study  and  Interpretation  of  the  Literature  of  the  Romantic  and  Vic- 
torian Periods , with  special  attention  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  Eliot,  3;  credits,  6.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

II.  Shakespeare.  Selected  plays,  3;  credits,  6.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

III.  Comparative  study  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale; 

Morris’s  Earthly  Paradise;  Malory’s  Morte  d’Arthur;  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the 
King;  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene;  Selections  from  Keats  and  Shelley,  from  modern 
essayists  and  poets,  and  from  Shakespeare,  3;  credits,  6.  Open  to  Seniors  only. 
Prerequisite  Literature  I or  II. 
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IV.  Contemporary  Literature.  Rapid  reading  and  intensive  study  of 
representative  selections  from  modern  writers — Stevenson,  Kipling,  Maeterlinck, 
Hutchinson,  Barrie,  Galsworthy,  Shaw,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  and  others,  3;  credits,  6. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


Bible 

/.  A general  introduction  to  Bible  courses.  Outlines,  charts,  and  maps, 
Reasons  for  and  methods  of  study,  1 ; credits,  2. 

II.  The  genesis  and  history  of  the  Jewish  People  to  the  Division  of  the 
Kingdom , 1;  credits,  2. 

III.  The  history  of  Israel  from  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom  through 
the  Captivity  and  Return  of  the  Jewish  Church , including  such  study  of  the 
prophets  as  is  naturally  involved,  1;  credits,  2. 

IV.  The  political , religious , and  social  condition  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Christ.  A study  of  Christ’s  life  and  teachings  with  an  outline  comparison  of 
the  four  gospels,  1;  credits,  2. 

V.  History  of  the  Early  Christian  Church , with  special  reference  to  the 
ministry  and  writings  of  Paul,  1;  credits,  2. 


History  and  Social  Studies 

I.  Ancient  History.  Study  of  the  ancient  Orient  and  Greece  as  far  as  the 
death  of  Alexander  and  the  break-up  of  his  empire,  with  the  study  of  Western 
Hellas  to  the  death  of  Timoleon.  Study  of  the  history  of  Rome  as  far  as  the  death 
of  Charlemagne,  including  a study  of  the  Hellenistic  Period  of  Greek  History  and 
the  merging  of  the  story  of  Greece  with  the  story  of  Rome,  5;  credits,  10. 

II.  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  One-quarter  of  the  year’s  work 
devoted  to  the  period  prior  to  1300  A.D.;  the  second  quarter  to  about  1660; 
the  third  quarter  ends  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815;  the  fourth  quarter 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  last  half  to  events  since  1878,  with  the  purpose  of 
explaining  clearly  the  causes  and  issues  of  the  war  of  1914,  5;  credits,  10. 

III.  *English  History , 5;  credits,  10. 

III.  American  History  and  Civil  Government , 5;  credits,  10. 

IV.  Problems  of  Democracy.  A study  of  contemporary  history  through 
the  medium  of  the  Literary  Digest  and  other  leading  magazines,  3;  credits,  6. 

V.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  factors  that  govern  the  organization  of 
human  society;  the  various  stages  of  social  organization;  and  the  more  important 
problems  of  social  welfare,  3;  credits,  6. 

VI.  Elements  of  Economics.  The  principles  of  consumption,  production, 
exchange,  and  distribution  with  application  to  modern  problems  of  labor  and 
capital,  monopolies,  transportation,  money  and  banking,  and  taxation,  3;  credits,  6. 

VII.  Americanization.  A study  of  fundamental  Americanisms.  Old 
World  backgrounds  of  the  most  important  racial  groups  in  America.  American- 
ization through  community  co-operation.  Special  attention  to  methods  of  teaching 
English  to  immigrants,  3 ; credits,  6. 
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VIII.  History  of  Art.  Architecture:  Greek,  Roman,  Basilican,  Romanesque, 
Gothic.  Sculpture:  Greek  Renaissance.  Painting:^Pompeiian,  Italian,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  German,  3;  credits,  6. 

IX.  Elements  of  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  covering  the  facts 
of  human  behavior  and  consciousness,  with  the  laws  that  govern  them,  3;  credits,  6. 

Latin 

I.  Beginners'  Latin.  Grammar  and  Elementary  Prose  Composition,  5; 
credits,  10. 

II.  Second  Year  Latin.  Reading  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic 
Wars  I-IV,  selected  from  Caesar  (Gallic  Wars  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives). 
Grammar  and  simple  composition,  5;  credits,  10. 

III.  Third  Year  Latin.  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Cataline,  for  the 
Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias.  Grammar  and  prose  composition,  5;  credits,  10. 

IV.  Fourth  Year  Latin.  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-VI.  Grammar  and  Composition, 
5;  credits,  10. 

V.  Latin  Review.  College  Preparatory,  4;  credits,  8. 

French 

The  language  of  the  classroom  is  French. 

I.  First  Year  French.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar, 
Abundant  exercise  in  conversation.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of 
graduated  text.  Writing  French  from  dictation,  Composition,  Easy  French  Plays, 
and  French  Folk  Songs,  5;  credits,  10. 


Learning  to  Swim 
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II.  Second  Year  French.  Reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy- 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  and  historical  and  biographical  sketches. 
Continued  drill  upon  grammar.  Writing  French  from  dictation.  Composition 
and  Resumes  in  French.  Phonetic  Drill.  French  Folk  Songs,  5;  credits,  10. 

III.  Third  Year  French.  Reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  a portion  of  which  is  in  the  dramatic  form.  History  of  French 
Literature.  Advanced  Prose  Composition,  Essays  in  French,  Phonetic  Drill, 
French  Folk  Songs,  4;  credits,  8. 

IV.  Advanced  French.  Reading  of  from  600  to  1000  pages  of  standard 
French,  classical  and  modern  History  of  French  Literature.  Advanced  Prose 
Composition.  Stories  and  plays  written  in  French  and  dramatized.  Phonetic 
drill;  French  Folk  Songs,  4;  credits,  8. 

Spanish 

The  language  of  the  classroom  is  Spanish. 

I.  First  Year  Spanish.  Phonetics.  Drill  in  essentials  of  Spanish  Gram- 
mar. Conversation;  Description  of  Pictures.  Reading  about  100  pages  of 
graduated  texts.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation.  Memorizing  of  Spanish  pas- 
sages of  conversational  prose  and  of  simple  verse,  4;  credits,  8. 

II.  Second  Year  Spanish.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  easy  modern 
prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches.  Conversa- 
tion exercises  on  subjects  of  the  day.  Grammar.  Composition.  Memorizing. 
Letter  writing  and  elements  of  commercial  correspondence,  3;  credits,  6. 

III.  Third  Year  Spanish.  The  reading  of  from  300  to  400  pages  of 
Spanish  of  ordinary  difficulty.  Advanced  exercises  in  grammar  and  composition. 
History  and  Geography  of  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Commercial  Correspondence, 
3;  credits,  6. 

IV.  Fourth  Year  Spanish.  Reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  Spanish. 
Grammatica  de  la  Academia  Espanola;  Estudio  de  Obras  selectas  de  la  Literatura 
Clasica;  Composiciones  originales;  Estudio  de  Comedias  Dramas  y Discoursas 
Clasicos;  Historia,  Geografica  de  la  America  Espanola,  3:  credits,  6. 

Mathematics 

I.  Elementary  Algebra  to  Quadratics,  5;  credits,  10. 

II.  Plane  Geometry , 5;  credits,  10. 

III.  Mathematic  Review.  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  4;  credits,  8. 

Science 

I.  Biology.  A study  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals;  physiology, 
life-history,  and  classification;  and  the  application  of  biological  principles  to  human 
welfare,  4;  credits,  8. 

II.  Physics.  The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light, 
magnetism,  electricity.  Text  book,  lecture,  and  laboratory  work.  The  keeping 
of  a laboratory  notebook  is  required. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Algebra,  5;  credits,  10. 
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The  Laboratory 

III.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry,  including  descriptive  chemistry,  chemical  principles  and  theories,  and 
the  application  of  chemistry  in  the  household  or  in  the  arts. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Algebra,  5;  credits,  10. 

IV.  Household  Chemistry.  The  principles  of  chemistry  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  chemistry  of  air,  water,  and  foods,  3;  credits,  6. 

V.  Household  Chemistry.  Brief  course  in  principles  of  chemistry  in 
preparation  for  the  course  in  Cooking  b First  semester,  3;  credits,  3. 

VI  (a).  Physiology.  A study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  mam- 
malian organs  especially  applied  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human 
body,  3;  credits,  3. 

Given  in  first  semester.  High  school  physiology  not  accepted  as  a 
substitute. 

( b ).  Child  Care  and  Training.  Health  problem  of  mother  and  infant. 
The  development,  general  hygiene,  and  feeding  of  the  child.  Problems  relating 
to  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  child.  Child  mentality  and  management. 
Demonstration  lectures  by  nurses  and  lectures  by  specialists  in  child  feeding,  3; 
credits,  3. 
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The  Dressmaking  Exhibit  1921 
Domestic  Art 

I (a).  Sewing.  Systematic  instruction  in  basting,  stitching,  overcasting, 
overhanding,  hemming,  gathering,  bands,  button  holes,  hooks  and  eyes  and  skirt 
hangers,  scalloping,  feather-stitching,  initialing,  patching  and  darning,  applied  as 
far  as  possible  to  useful  articles  and  garments;  the  use  and  care  of  machines;  drafting 
and  adaptation  of  patterns;  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing  of  undergarments  and  a 
simple  wash  dress;  study  of  materials,  selection,  combination,  and  cost,  4;  credits,  8. 

/ (b).  Millinery.  One  lesson  per  week  throughout  the  year.  During  the  fall 
term  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  handling  of  winter  materials,  the  covering  of 
buckram  frames  with  velvet  or  silk,  and  the  making  and  fitting  of  folds,  cords,  and 
shirrings.  In  the  spring  the  instruction  consists  in  the  remodeling  and  making  of 
wire  frames  and  the  covering  of  the  latter  with  straw  braid,  net,  or  other  spring 
materials.  The  work  of  each  semester  includes  the  renovation  of  old  materials 
and  shapes.  Each  pupil  makes  and  trims  at  least  two  hats  for  herself  during  the 
year,  1;  credits,  2. 

II  (a).  Handwork.  Crocheting,  knitting,  tatting,  embroidery,  hemstitch- 
ing, smocking,  and  various  decorative  stitches. 

II  ( b ).  Dressmaking.  Further  practice  in  drafting  and  adaptation  of  pat- 
terns; cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  waists  and  simple  dresses,  26  weeks,  4;  credits,  6. 

Prerequisite  Domestic  Art  I a. 

III.  Basketry.  Short  course.  Pupils  supplementing  II  a with  applied 
housekeeping  are  not  allowed  to  take  basketry.  Basketry  is  not  a substitute  for 
applied  housekeeping.  Private  classes  may  be  arranged  at  student’s  expense. 
6 weeks,  1;  credits,  2. 

Students  provide  their  own  material  for  wearing  apparel  and  basketry. 

Applied  Housekeeping  or  Basketry  supplement  Domestic  Art  II  a and  b. 
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Domestic  Science 


/ (a).  Cooking.  Composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food;  its  care  and 
manufacture.  Preparation  of  food  and  the  changes  produced  by  heat,  cold,  and 
fermentation;  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation;  planning  and  estimating  the 
cost  of  well-balanced  meals;  simple  experiments  in  food  chemistry;  visits  to  a 
packing  house  and  manufactories.  Two  double  laboratory  and  two  lecture  periods 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  with  it,  Science  III  or  IV, 
4;  credits,  8. 

I (b).  Cooking.  Nature  and  uses  of  food,  its  care  and  manufacture.  Two 
double  laboratory  and  two  lecture  periods  per  week  for  second  semester,  4;  credits,  4. 

Prerequisite  Science  V. 

I (c).  Cooking.  Elementary  food  preparation.  One  double  laboratory 
and  one  lecture  period  per  week  for  one  semester.  No  science  is  required  and  no 
advanced  work  allowed,  2;  credits,  2. 

II.  House  Course  and  House  Furnishing.  (1)  Micro-organisms  in  their 
relation  to  the  household;  relation  of  germ  life  to  water,  ice,  milk  supplies,  and  other 
food.  (2)  Home  Sanitation:  site,  construction,  plumbing,  ventilating,  heating, 
and  lighting  of  houses.  (3)  Evolution  of  the  home  and  family,  the  change  in 
woman’s  economic  position  and  its  influence  on  the  home.  (4)  Household  Manage- 
ment: cost  of  living,  division  of  income,  care  of  home  laundry,  domestic  service, 
and  household  accounts.  (5)  Marketing,  serving,  and  dietary  work.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Visits  made  to  bakeries, 
a model  dairy,  and  manufactories. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  experiments  in  historic  styles,  in  materials  and 
values,  in  measurements  and  plain  drawings,  in  color  and  lighting,  in  arrangement, 
simplicity,  and  harmony.  Practical  experiments  in  choice  of  furnishings  for  the 
school.  (Bancroft  House  and  the  dining  and  living  rooms  of  the  applied  house- 
keeping apartments  were  furnished  from  plans  by  previous  classes.)  Visits  to 
shops  and  to  furniture,  stained  glass,  and  rug  factories. 


A Class  in  Cooking 
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III.  Applied  Housekeeping . Successive  classes  numbering  six  each  keep 
house  for  themselves  for  six  weeks  in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  this  way  actual  practice  is  given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts, 
marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving,  table  setting,  and  entertaining.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  school  for  thirty-seven  years  a solid  gold  loaf — a charm  — is 
given  each  year  to  the  member  of  the  class  who  makes  the  best  loaf  of  bread  on  an 
appointed  day.  A silver  loaf  is  given  to  her  who  makes  the  second  best.  6 weeks, 
i;  credits,  2. 

Prerequisite  Domestic  Science  I a or  b and  II  a and  b. 

Domestic  Art  II  a and  b and  Applied  Housekeeping  supplement  each  other. 

IV.  Dietetics.  Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods. 
Planning  diets  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery;  Diets  in  disease  and  experi- 
mental cookery.  Some  laboratory  work,  lecture  periods,  and  collateral  reading 
throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite  Cooking  I a or  I b.  3;  credits,  6. 

Science  III  or  IV  is  required  in  the  Certificate  course. 

Secretarial 

The  Secretarial  Course  is  open  only  to  high  school  graduates  or  students 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over.  Those  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  and  desire 
this  course  will  be  required  to  qualify  in  English,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic  and 
Spelling  before  entering  the  course. 

I.  Business  English.  Principles  of  oral  and  written  expression  and  prin- 
ciples of  composition  applied  to  business  with  special  attention  to  the  business  letter, 
business  forms,  the  newspaper,  and  advertising,  3;  credits,  6. 

II.  Spelling  and  Penmanship.  A thorough  course  in  spelling  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  vocabulary  of  commerce.  Drill  and  practice  in  com- 
mercial penmanship,  2;  credits,  4. 

III.  First  Year  Stenography.  The  theory  and  foundation  principles  of 
shorthand  supplemented  by  practice  and  rigid  drill,  5;  credits,  10. 

IV.  Second  Year  Stenography.  Advanced  work  in  shorthand.  Constant 
practice  in  writing  from  dictation.  The  average  student  is  expected  to  write 
ordinary  business  dictation  at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  hundred  words  a min- 
ute at  the  end  of  this  course,  5;  credits,  10. 

Prerequisite  First  Year  Stenography  or  its  equivalent.  Standard  systems 
are  used. 

V.  First  Year  Typewriting.  Care,  adjustment,  and  use  of  leading  ma- 
chines; proper  fingering,  practice,  and  drill  for  speed.  The  touch  system  is  used, 
3;  credits,  6. 

VI.  Second  Year  Typewriting.  Continued  practice  and  drill  for  speed 
and  accuracy,  tabulating,  press  copies,  cutting  stencils,  and  the  use  of  duplicating 
and  adding  machines,  3;  credits,  6. 

Prerequisite  First  Year  Typewriting  or  its  equivalent. 

VII.  Bookkeeping . A comprehensive  course  ranging  through  simple  ac- 
counts to  modern  methods  of  bookkeeping  in  the  business  office:  method  of  changing 
from  single  to  double  entry;  private,  personal,  and  professional  accounting,  6; 
credits,  12. 

Prerequisite  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
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VIII.  (a)  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Fractions,  simple  and  compound  interest, 
discounts,  profit  and  loss,  stocks  and  bonds,  partnership  accounts,  commission  and 
brokerage;  also  the  reading  of  meters,  measurement  as  applied  to  business,  and  the 
metric  system.  First  semester.  5;  credits,  5. 

VIII.  (b)  Commercial  Law.  Contracts,  negotiable  papers,  sales,  part- 
nerships, wills,  mortgages,  deeds,  etc.  The  subject  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a working  knowledge  of  every-day  law  as  applied  in  business  and  private  affairs. 
Second  semester.  3;  credits,  3. 

Partial  Course.  A student  may,  if  she  so  desires,  take  any  one  or  more  of  the 
above  subjects  provided  her  program  allows  time  enough  to  insure  satisfactory 
results. 


May  Fete 

Reading 

First  Year — Physical  Culture.  Good  bearing  and  effective  presence. 
Freedom,  purity,  and  power  of  voice.  Animation,  smoothness,  power,  and  direct- 
ness in  presentation.  Clearness  of  articulation.  Inflection.  Imagination  in 
rendering.  Elementary  gesture.  A general  awakening  of  the  whole  mind  and  body, 
2;  credits,  4. 

Second  Year  — Physical  and  Voice  Culture  continued.  Third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  The  Evolution  of  Expression.  Laws  of  analysis  and  their  ap- 
plication. Brilliancy  of  abandonment  and  purpose  in  rendering.  Relation  of 
ideas.  Economy  in  expression.  Personality  and  will  in  oratory,  2;  credits,  4. 

Third  and  Fourth  Year  — Advanced  Physical  and  Voice  Culture.  Master- 
pieces of  literature.  Advanced  rendering  and  special  training  in  action.  Philos- 
ophy of  expression.  Extempore  speaking,  with  criticism.  Dramatic  interpretation 
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of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Composition  and  rendering  of  orations.  Bible  and  hymn 
reading.  Sight  reading.  Preparation  for  platform  work.  Practice  in  teaching 
Oratory  and  Physical  Culture,  each,  2;  credits,  4. 

Dramatic  Club,  1;  credits,  1. 

Extra  charge  for  private  work,  see  page  56 

Department  of  Art 

First  Year  Art  — Drawing  and  Painting.  The  work  is  graded  to  facilitate 
the  most  rapid  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  the  instructor  takes  personal  interest  in 
the  individual  needs  and  abilities  of  the  student. 

Materials  and  subjects  are  chosen  to  best  aid  the  student  in  draughtsmanship 
and  the  understanding  of  color  analysis,  light  and  shade,  4;  credits,  8. 

Second  Year  Art  — Design.  After  completing  first  year  art  a pupil  is 
better  able  to  decide  on  what  phase  of  art  to  specialize.  Those  showing  sufficient 
ability  may  specialize  in  one  of  the  design  courses. 

The  General  Design  Course 

Lectures  and  notes  on  principles  of  design;  Lectures  and  notes  on  color  theory; 
Illustration  of  principles  by  means  of  simple  problems;  Conventionalization  of. 
nature  forms;  Decorative  designs  for  given  areas  — and  household  objects;  Copies 
of  historic  periods;  Lettering  — styles,  monograms,  initials,  posters,  illuminating, 
4;  credits,  8. 

Advanced  : Design  for  Domestic  Art  — textiles,  stenciling,  embroidery, 
batik  dyeing;  Commerical  Design  — posters,  cover  designs,  stained  glass,  book 
plates,  illumination,  etc.,  4;  credits,  8. 

Costume  Design 

Costume  Design  involves  practice  in  figure  drawing;  drawing  of  drapery; 
notes  on  principles  of  design  and  color  related  to  dress;  study  and  copying  of  historic 
examples;  original  sketches  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  color;  designs  for  embroideries 
and  braiding,  4;  credits,  8. 

Notes  on  Art  Courses 

Life  Class.  Once  a week  all  pupils  taking  the  drawing  and  painting  course 
spend  a period  in  rapid  sketching  from  life  models.  Sometimes  interest  is  added 
where  the  pupils  themselves  take  turns  posing  for  five  minutes  at  a time. 

Batik  Dyeing,  which  is  the  ancient  Javanese  process  of  “painting  in  wax,” 
is  one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  design  and  gives  delightful  opportunity  for  the 
use  and  understanding  of  color.  Scarfs,  hangings,  and  blouses  are  some  of  the 
creations  in  this  work. 

History  of  Art.  The  History  of  Art  course  is  planned,  through  the  study  and 
analysis  of  typical  examples,  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting.  It  is  a preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  own  and  foreign 
museums  and  of  modern  exhibitions.  Pupils  are  made  well  acquainted  with  the 
rich  treasures  of  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Studio  Club  exists  for  wholesome  enjoyment.  The  girls  meet  occa- 
sionally for  a supper,  a picnic,  a tour  of  the  art  galleries,  or  the  discussion  of  some 
art  topic. 
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The  Principal’s  Residence 


Remarks  on  the  Courses 

Modern  Languages 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand 
and  use  them.  For  this  purpose  the  constant  use  of  the  language  in  the  classroom 
is  insisted  upon,  thus  forcing  the  mind  to  be  receptive  to  the  foreign  sound  by  means 
of  which  the  pupil  is  soon  able  to  talk  with  enough  fluency  to  be  of  practical  use  in 
foreign  travel. 

Much  emphasis  is  put  on  the  use  of  modern  phonetic  methods  to  attain  an 
accurate  pronunciation.  Words  are  sung  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the  English-speak- 
ing mouth  into  the  correct  position  to  enunciate  the  language. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social  development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  receptions,  and 
social  evenings.  A play  is  given  each  year.  There  are  tables  in  the  dining  room 
presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which  French  and  Spanish  are  spoken. 

Home  Economics 

Since  the  management  of  the  household  has  under  the  present  world-condi- 
tions become  an  increasingly  important  matter,  we  believe  more  than  ever  that 
every  woman  should  have  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  training  along  the  lines 
which  pertain  to  home  making. 

We  hold  that  applied  science  can  have  no  better  use  for  girls  than  in  scientific 
housekeeping;  that  it  can  be  applied  to  no  greater  advantage  than  to  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  the  home;  that  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  manufacture 
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of  textiles  and  clothing  as  well  as  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  is 
essential  for  good  buying  and  right  living;  that  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles 
and  domestic  economy  can  be  turned  to  the  most  practical  uses  in  the  household; 
that  preparation  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  is  a very  important  pjrt  of  a 
young  woman’s  education. 

This  school  has  long  been  in  touch  with  the  Home  Economics  Movement  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  of  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs.  Daniell,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Barrows, 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  who  have  in  turn  been  in  charge  of  the  classes  in 
this  department.  The  work  is  not  planned  from  a professional  point  of  view,  but 
is  given  as  something  for  pupils  to  apply  in  their  own  homes. 


The  Dining  Room  of  an  Applied  Housekeeping  Suite 

Secretarial  Course 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  every  young  woman  in  these  days  to  qualify  herself 
for  service  whether  the  need  be  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life  or  to  answer  the  call 
of  her  country  or  community.. 

There  is  no  part  of  an  education  that  a young  woman  can  acquire  that  will 
initiate  her  into  the  business  of  life,  broaden  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  make  her  as 
self-reliant  and  independent,  as  that  of  the  training  for  secretarial  duties  of  business. 
She  will  need  to  have  little  fear  of  not  being  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  her  prop- 
erty, or  of  others  who  may  come  to  look  to  her  for  such  care. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  secretarial  course  is  offered,  for  which,  when 
satisfactorily  completed,  a certificate  will  be  granted. 
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For  those  who  wish  we  are  prepared  to  offer  a one  year  intensive  stenographic 
course  which  does  not  include  bookkeeping.  At  the  completion  of  this  course  a 
student  should  be  able  to  qualify  for  a clerical  or  stenographic  position. 

Reading 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  present  education  is  the  art  of  effective 
reading,  or  the  art  of  the  spoken  word. 

Many  a woman  fails,  through  some  inaptness  of  manner,  speech,  or  movement, 
or  through  some  hindering  self-consciousness,  to  reach  that  position  of  influence 
to  which  her  intellectual  capacity  and  character  entitle  her.  An  obedient  voice 
and  body  are  the  most  patent  signs  of  a cultivated  mind  and  are  great  assets  in 
every  circumstance  in  life. 

The  course  is  progressive  and  comprehensive,  and  includes  class  and  individual 
instruction.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great  authors  through  study  of  their 
masterpieces;  to  teach  one  to  grasp  and  present  at  sight  the  meaning  of  an  author; 
to  quicken  the  perception  and  awaken  the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation  of  pure 
enunciation  and  clear,  clean-cut  articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism  stimulates 
pronounced  results. 

Throughout  the  course  lectures  are  given  on  physical  culture,  psychology  of 
oratory  and  its  relation  to  life  and  art. 

Those  finishing  the  course  receive  certificates. 

The  dramatic  club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
art  of  the  spoken  word. 


The  Crow’s  Nest 
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The  Art  Department 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study  art.  It 
is  possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work  in  this  department 
a strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art  while  train- 
ing the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed,  and  perfectly  lighted. 
Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided.  Photographs,  engravings,  and 
original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color  are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The  course 
of  instruction  keeps  pace  with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on  complet- 
ing it  a student  of  fair  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own  from  original 
sources. 

Instruction  in  free  hand  drawing  is  given  without  extra  charge  to  all  students 
who  desire  it. 


In  the  Studio 


History  of  Art 

As  a text  book  each  student  has  her  own  collection  of  two  hundred  reproductions 
chosen  to  show  the  development  of  different  phases  of  art.  These  are  studied 
objectively  to  train  observation  and  to  increase  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
art.  By  analysis  the  principles  which  underlie  all  art  are  shown,  and  thus  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  enjoy  intelligently  our  own  museums  and  contemporary  exhibi- 
tions as  well  as  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Research  work  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  is  required,  thus  making  pupils  acquainted  with  one  of  the  finest  museums 
of  our  country. 

The  Art  Collection 

The  school  is  constantly  making  additions  of  originals  in  oil  and  water-color 
paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists  to  its  already  considerable  collection  of 
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pictures  and  photographs.  The  famous  painting,  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by 
Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56,  is  the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The 
beautiful  bronzes  of  “The  Crusader”  and  of  “Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of 
1856  and  1857  respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the  school 
is  an  educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure  to  all  pupils 


“The  Judgment  of  Paris”  — The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau 


The  Music  Department 

Pianoforte 

Private  lessons  are  the  arrangement  here,  their  frequency  to  be  determined 
by  the  parents  with  due  reference  to  the  other  work  of  the  pupil.  All  pupils  must 
practice  at  least  two  periods  daily. 

Pianoforte  sight-playing  lessons  will  be  given  to  those  more  advanced  pupils 
who  wish  to  study  and  play  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  such  as  overtures, 
symphonies,  and  concertos.  For  this,  two  pianos  are  conveniently  arranged  for 
simultaneous  use.  Thirty-five  pianos,  Chickering  Grands  and  Haynes  Brothers, 
have  been  recently  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  music  pupils. 
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Organ 

The  organ  is  a very  complete  three  manual  instrument  with  compound  wind- 
chest,  is  ample  in  size,  and  contains  the  very  latest  ideas  and  developments  in 
American  organ  building.  Besides  the  usual  combinations  of  pistons  and  pedals, 
it  has  an  electric  indicator  in  the  corner  of  the  key-desk,  which  shows  at  all  times 
what  combinations  are  being  used.  It  has  tubular  pneumatic  action  with  indi- 
vidual wind-chests  with  a valve  for  every  pipe,  insuring  absolutely  uniform  and 
steady  wind  supply.  The  scheme  was  specially  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham 
to  provide  the  greatest  variety  in  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a well-balanced 
instrument  for  use  in  combination  and  full  organ.  The  three  manuals  have  a 
compass  from  C to  C4,  61  notes;  the  compass  of  the  pedals  is  from  C to  fi,  30  notes. 

For  practice  we  offer  a pedal  piano  and  the  organ.  Two  periods  daily  are 
required. 

In  addition  to  work  specified  in  the  outline  course  (see  page  21),  all  pupils  of 
the  organ  are  given  opportunity  to  play  the  organ  parts  of  anthems,  chants,  and 
hymns  at  chapel  and  vesper  services.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  department 
to  make  good  church  organists  as  well  as  solo  players. 

Pupils  taking  the  course  in  organ  are  earnestly  advised  to  begin  the  study  of 
harmony  as  early  as  possible. 
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Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young  women  will 
add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best  facilities  for  this  work.  To 
this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for  solo  work,  for  chorus  and  sight  reading,  and 
for  choir  practice.  Parents  may  depend  on  the  most  careful  training  in  this  de- 
partment. One  period  of  practice  daily  is  required. 

The  Orphean  Club 

This  society  of  singers  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means 
of  the  best  type  of  ensemble  music  for  ladies’  voices. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  good  music  as  a refining  and  elevating  influence, 
all  pupils  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  intonation,  rhythm,  etc.,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during  their  connection 
with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  Principal. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the 
Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually  by  the  Club  assisted 
by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are  “King  Rene’s  Daughter;”  “The  Rose 
of  Life,”  Cowen;  “Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  “A  Legend  of  Granada,”  Hadley; 
and  “The  Wishing  Bell.” 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Orphean  Club. 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  pupils.  There  are  several 
public  recitals  during  the  year. 


A Sitting  Room 
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The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Club6  and  the  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity 
for  valuable  practice,  but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee  Club 
gives  a Christmas  vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  musical  clubs,  a 
concert  for  the  school  and  friends. 

Other  opportunities  in  musical  training  are  offered  by  the  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Clubs  and  the  Orchestra.  The  concert  given  by  these  clubs  is  one  of  the  enjoyable 
occasions  of  the  year. 

Violin,  Guitar,  and  Mandolin 

We  offer  excellent  instruction  on  these  instruments,  realizing  that  variety  in 
its  music  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  home.  The  difficulty  of  learning  to  play  the 
violin  is  overrated.  For  a girl  with  a good  ear  it  is  not  harder  to  learn  than  the 
piano,  and  in  a comparatively  short  time  she  is  able  to  give  her  friends  and  herself 
much  pleasure. 


The  Parlors 
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Conversation 


Recognizing  conversation  as  a fine  art,  and  believing  that  American  women 
not  only  need  to  read  more  but  also  to  acquire  greater  ease  in  talking  over 
intelligently  what  they  have  read,  Lasell  has  introduced  a class  for  seniors  in 
conversation.  The  topics  discussed  are  not  exclusively  literary,  but  include 
such  practical  subjects  as  “The  Conversational  Duties  of  the  Hostess,”  “The 
Part  of  the  Wife  and  Mother  in  the  Home-Making,”  “Fashions  to  be  Avoided,” 
“Our  Share  in  the  World  Conflict,”  “Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers.”  The  pre- 
ceptress conducts  this  class. 


The  Gymnasium 


Physical  Training 

The  health  of  students  is  considered  of  the  first  importance;  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  seminary  are  made  with  the  end  in  view  that  those  educated  here 
become  physically  well  developed,  vigorous,  and  graceful  women.  Especial 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  outdoor  exercise.  The  athletic  fields  both  at  Woodland  Park 
and  Lasell  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  basket-ball,  baseball,  tennis,  and  other 
outdoor  athletics  — as  well  as  coasting,  skating,  and  skiing  during  the  winter. 
Before  graduation  we  deem  it  desirable  for  each  pupil  to  qualify  in  swimming,  canoe- 
ing, horseback  riding,  basket-ball  and  tennis.  Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River 
(which  is  within  ten  minutes’  walk)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe 
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Club,  open  to  those  who  pass  the  physical  and  swimming  tests,  and  have  had  a 
faithful  attendance  at  gymnasium  and  dancing  classes  during  the  year,  practices 
regularly  during  the  fall  and  spring  under  careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year 
with  a race,  the  winners  receiving  the  letter  “L.”  Skating  in  its  season  is  under 
competent  direction. 

Horse-back  riding  is  a pleasurable  and  health-giving  exercise.  Riding  horses, 
together  with  competent  instruction,  are  available.  Every  student  who  avails 
herself  of  this  opportunity  must  have  written  permission  from  home. 

Regular  outdoor  work  starts  October  I and  lasts  until  Field  Day,  about  May 
15.  Indoor  classes  start  November  1 and  finish  w'ith  a Gymnasium  Exhibition 
just  before  the  spring  vacation.  All  pupils  are  expected  to  take  regular  gymnastics 
unless  physically  unable.  No  excuse  from  the  home  physician  will  be  accepted 
unless  specific  reasons  are  stated.  For  those  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  regular 
work,  including  exercises  on  apparatus  and  the  more  vigorous  games,  there  will  be 
a class  in  light  calisthenics,  folk  dancing,  and  games  requiring  a small  degree  of 
strength.  If  from  the  measurements  and  strength  tests  which  are  given  to  each 
pupil,  it  is  ascertained  that  special  corrective  exercises  are  needed,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  them.  Six  credits  are  given  for  the  year’s  work  which  includes 
two  periods  of  regular  gymnasium  exercise  plus  a third  period  which  may  be  either 
aesthetic  or  folk  dancing. 

The  nurses  and  the  gymnastic  teachers  will  take  care  that  no  imprudent  use 
be  made  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  gymnasium. 

There  is  a large  tiled  swimming-pool.  A competent  teacher  is  in  charge  and 
instruction  is  given  in  swimming.  Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Women’s 
Life  Saving  Corps  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  certificates  are  awarded  to  those 
pupils  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  test  in  life  saving  that  is  given  under 
their  auspices. 

Aesthetic  Dancing 

Aesthetic  Dancing  is  substituted  once  a week  for  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
This  course  includes  the  graceful  folk  dances.  They  have  proved  an  effective  means 
of  correcting  faulty  walking  and  stooping  shoulders.  The  commendations  of 
parents  in  the  matter  of  physical  improvement  of  their  daughters  have  been  numer- 
ous and  emphatic. 


Old  Japanese  Temple  Bell 
which  calls  to  Meals 
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On  the  Tennis  Courts 


The  Lasell  Canoe  Club 
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Gymnasium  Costume 

The  gymnasium  costume  consists  of  black  bloomers,  all  white  middies,  black 
tie,  black  stockings,  high  white  sneakers  for  gymnasium  classes  and  black  ballet 
slippers  for  dancing. 

These  may  be  ordered  through  the  school. 

Instructors 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach,  the  personal 
character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  among  whom  they  live. 

A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston  and  vicinity  are  employed. 
They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective  lines  of  study  and  help  much  in 
maintaining  high  standards  of  work.  Herein  is  the  great  advantage  of  nearness 
to  the  city. 


Bancroft  House 


General  Information 

Personal  Supervision 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten.  Personal 
supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of 
girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result  most  desired.  To  this  end,  the  precept- 
ress, registrar,  and  teacher  of  physical  training  devote  much  time  to  personal 
interviews  and  to  the  study  of  each  pupil  that  they  may  aid  her  in  the  formation 
of  those  habits  which  lead  to  noble  character. 
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We  believe  with  ex-President  Harris  of  Amherst,  that  ‘ work  itself  is  the  best 
moral  power.  Stiff  requirements  of  study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks, 
constant  attainment,  and  steady  intellectual  progress  are  mighty  moral  influences.” 
The  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  in  order  that  she  may  work  with  maximum  efficiency. 

Except  by  special  arrangement  the  minimum  number  of  periods  of  class  work 
per  week  in  a program  is  twenty  and  the  maximum  twenty-eight.  Too  light  a 
program  may  be  as  harmful  as  one  that  is  too  heavy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  “school  life  can  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
character,  but  the  formation  itself  must  be  the  work  of  the  pupil.” 

A Permanent  Record 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quarterly  reports 
are  sent  to  parents. 


Clark  Cottage 

Quarterly  Tests 

Examinations  involving  unnecessary  difficulties,  given  infrequently  and  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  promotions,  are  attended  with  many  evils,  but 
periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome  stimulus 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  For  this  reason  tests  will  be  given  during  the  last  week 
of  each  quarter.  In  determining  the  standing  of  the  pupil  the  daily  work  counts 
three  fifths  and  the  tests  two  fifths. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates  are  given 
to  students  completing  satisfactorily  the  courses  in  Music,  Art  or  Reading  and 
in  the  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics  Course  A,  and  in  Secretarial 
Training.  47 


Scholarships 

Applications  for  scholarships  and  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Principal. 
These  are  granted  to  deserving  students.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholar- 
ship, testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting  this  assistance. 
If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  increased,  no  deserving  pupil 
would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants  will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half 
year. 

Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  given  to  a pupil  who  is  working  her  way. 

Bird  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss.  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft,  ’57,  five  thousand  dollars  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  school  to  establish  the  Bird  Scholarship.  This  became 
available  in  1915. 

Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  class  of  ’67  and  for  many  years 
a teacher  and  member  of  the  Administrative  Staff  of  the  Seminary,  eighty-eight 
hundred  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the  school  for  a scholarship  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  now  available. 

Organ  Scholarship 

The  Henry  M.  Dunham  Scholarship  is  given  to  a deserving  student  of  proven 
musical  ability. 

Lasell  Scholarships 

To  help  worthy  pupils  of  limited  means  the  Trustees  have  established  five 
scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

A number  of  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  board  by  serving  as  student  waitresses  or  office  assistants. 


Caroline  A.  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  the  alumnae 
and  former  students,  most  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Miss  Carpenter.  The  income 
is  now  available. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Association  Fund 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  has,  through  the  accumulation  of  unused 
balances  from  dues  and  life  memberships,  a loan  and  scholarship  fund  of  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars. 

Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  Classes  have  begun  making  gifts  of  money  to  the  general 
Endowment  Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  will  be 
carried  as  separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  school,  mainly  for  scholarships. 

Lectures  and  Concerts 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free  to  the  pupils. 
Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  otherwise  unavailable  speakers. 
Students  chaperoned  by  a teacher  are  occasionally  taken  to  first-class  lectures, 
concerts,  and  theatres  in  Boston  (pp.  io-ii). 

The  school  is  very  much  in  sympathy  with  student  activities  in  connection 
with  relief  and  community  work  and  will  encourage  anything  along  that  line  which 
is  not  detrimental  to  class  progress. 

Library  and  Reading 
Room 

There  is  a well  selected 
and  constantly  growing 
library,  always  open  and 
made  serviceable  by  a card 
catalog,  and  the  presence 
of  a librarian. 

The  reading  room  is  sup- 
plied with  a good  selection 
of  current  papers  and  mag- 
azines for  general  reading 
and  for  use  in  the  various 
departments. 

Lasell  Leaves 

A bi-monthly  publication, 
the  Lasell  Leaves , edited  and 
published  by  the  students, 
has  given  a noticeable  im- 
pulse to  ready  and  con- 
densed expression  and  ac- 
curate business  habits.  It 
contains  three  alumnae 
Supplements. 


Norumbega  Tower 
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Excursions 


The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker  Hill,  Plymouth,  or 
Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing; 
a walk  to  Norumbega  Tower,  which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early 
settlement  of  America.  The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful 
in  the  various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White  Mountains 
in  mid-winter,  and  to  Washington  during  the  spring  recess. 


Government 

We  try  not  so  much  to  man- 
age the  members  of  our  school 
family  as,  by  mutual  confidence 
and  affection,  to  teach  them 
to  manage  themselves.  We 
desire  the  cultivation  of  refined 
manners,  and  a courteous  re- 
gard for  the  wishes  and  feelings 
of  others.  No  regulations  will 
knowingly  be  made  which  tend 
to  undermine  self-respect,  or  to 
place  an  unnatural  distance  be- 
tween teacher  and  student. 
The  preceptress  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  dormitories  have 
special  charge  of  the  resident 
students,  and  parents  are  in- 
vited to  make  to  them  freely 
such  confidential  communica- 
tions as  may  aid  in  understand- 
ing and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  their  daughters. 


Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from 
the  various  classes  which  meet 
with  a committee  from  the 
faculty.  Its  aim  is  to  promote 
a sympathetic  understanding 
between  faculty  and  students 
by  giving  a definite  opportun- 
ity for  each  to  make  clear  to 
the  other  its  point  of  view  and 
desires. 

Reception  Room  and  Library 
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The  Dining  Room 

Religious  Culture 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  school  may  ever  be  the  conservator  of  genuine 
Christian  character.  We  shall  try  to  lead  all  under  our  care  to  an  earnest  Christian 
life.  On  Sunday  morning  students  attend  regularly  one  of  the  three  local  churches. 
In  the  evening  a vesper  service  is  held  in  the  school  chapel.  Speakers  of  note  are 
often  secured  for  these  services.  The  school  is  divided  into  graded  classes  for 
Bible  study,  meeting  once  a week.  An  active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Mis- 
sionary Society  are  conducted  by  the  students  and  teachers. 

The  churches  available  for  service  on  Sunday  are  among  the  most  ably  main- 
tained of  the  denominations  that  they  represent.  Students  are  permitted,  under 
proper  escort,  to  attend  services  at  some  of  the  prominent  churches  in  Boston. 

Social  Life 

“It  is  the  student’s  business  to  study.”  This  is  true  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  a young  woman  should  cultivate  the  courtesies  and  social  graces  which  in  an 
educated  woman  give  such  charm  in  the  hoTie  and  inspiration  to  the  community. 
Not  one  of  the  least  advantages  in  private  school  life  is  the  contact  with  associates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  both  in  the  class  room,  on  daily  walks,  in  gymnasium 
frolics,  and  at  class  parties.  The  more  formal  social  affairs  are  the  receptions  held 
occasionally  for  students  and  their  guests.  Afternoon  teas  are  frequently  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  several  departments.  Coffee  is  often  served  in  the  parlors 
on  Saturday  evening  to  the  week-end  guests  and  their  hostesses.  These  functions 
are  made  more  profitable  by  the  talks  on  social  manners  and  customs  given  occasion- 
ally to  the  pupils  by  the  preceptress. 
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To  Parents 


The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our  care  is  under- 
stood to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 


Punctuality 

Punctuality  is  a strong  element  in  success.  Every  student  is  expected  to  be 
present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is 
injurious,  embarrassing  the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits 
are  incompatible  with  good  scholarship.  Excuses  are  not  granted  for  absences 
preceding  and  following  vacation  except  for  urgent  reasons  acceptable  to  the 
Principal. 


Care  of  the  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  pupils,  secures  such 
medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  guards  the  pupils  from 
unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress.  Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with  her 
freely  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance.  A 
dentist  and  oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If  a 
private  nurse  is  needed  the  pupil  bears  the  expense.  Good  health  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes  eating  between  meals 
unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to  send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  chafing  dishes,  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning 
fluids  is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 


Dress 

The  years  which  a young  girl  spends  at  school  are  those  in  which  good  physical 
habits  should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  be  necessary  for  comfort. 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  a school  girl’s  need  and  in  harmony  with 
the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should  be  in  good  taste  but  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Muslins  and  summer  silks  make  very  appropriate  dinner  dresses. 
Extremes  in  low-necked  dresses,  short  sleeves,  high  heels,  and  elaborate  jewelry 
are  not  permitted.  Pumps  are  not  allowed  for  street  wear  in  the  late  fall  and  winter. 
Rubbers  or  overshoes  must  be  worn  when  the  conditions  demand  them.  The 
“committee  on  dress”  will  insist  on  a change  in  any  matter  judged  by  them  contrary 
to  the  school  standard. 

We  prefer  to  receive  only  pupils  whose  parents  are  ready  to  aid  us  in  carrying 
out  the  above. 

The  gymnastic  costume  is  inexpensive  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  should 
be  procured  at  the  school.  The  swimming  suit  is  of  the  regulation  type  for  indoor 
pools  and  may  be  procured  at  the  school  at  a very  reasonable  price. 

Students  in  the  domestic  science  department  must  provide  themselves  with 
cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cooking  classes  must  be 
obtained  at  the  school. 
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Rooms 


Students’  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They  are  well 
lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is  provided  with  hair 
mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread.  Two  usually  occupy  a room. 
There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal  knowledge  we 
may  have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  roommates.  We  ask  new  pupils 
to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned  for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the 
arrangement  is  not  fully  satisfactory.  After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances 
have  been  made,  the  Preceptress  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes, 
within  reason,  of  room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all 
comfortable  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy 
our  students  in  these  matters. 

Table 

The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity  for  training  in  habits  of 
courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liberally  supplied  with  a desirable  variety 
of  food  and  fruit  in  its  season.  The  water  supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state 
according  to  its  scientific  analysis. 


The  Front  Lawn 
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Students’  Room  in  Bragdon  Hall 


Students’  Room  in  Carpenter  Hall 
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Regulations 


No  pupils  are  received  for  less  than  an  entire  school  year,  or  such  portion  of  it 
as  remains  after  entrance  (see  calendar,  page  3). 

Payment  is  to  be  as  stated  on  page  56,  and  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence 
except  in  cases  of  prolonged  and  serious  illness,  when  one-half  the  price  of  board 
(not  tuition)  is  refunded.  No  deduction  is  made  for  the  first  or  last  four  weeks  of 
the  year. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  her  residence  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of  conduct  or  for  any  other 
sufficient  reason  is  detrimental  to  the  school,  the  Principal  reserves  the  right  to 
request  her  withdrawal. 

If  for  misconduct  a pupil  is  dismissed  or  suspended  froni  the  school,  charge  is 
made  as  though  the  absence  were  due  to  illness. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a change  in  their 
program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the  registrar.  While  we  are  very 
glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to  any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply 
with  them  if  they  violate  our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school  recom- 
mends an  allowance  for  personal  expenses  not  to  exceed  $10  per  month.  An  Auburn- 
dale  branch  of  the  Newton  Trust  Company  has  been  established  in  the  village  and 
the  personal  money  of  the  students  can  be  deposited  therein  in  any  amount  and 
drawn  out  by  check  when  needed.  These  checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school. 

Students  may  receive  calls  from  persons  properly  introduced  by  parents  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  from  two-thirty  to  five  o’clock,  and  seniors  on  Saturday 
evenings  from  seven-thirty  to  nine-thirty. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  have  a Bible  and  a dictionary. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels,  two  laundry 
bags,  umbrella,  thick  walking  boots,  rainy-day  suit,  rubbers,  overshoes,  and  hot 
water  bag. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window  draperies  will 
help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  homelike. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked  in  a prominent 
place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  articles 
not  marked  with  woven  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  shirt  waists,  and  skirts  an  extra  charge,  varying  with  the 
work  required,  is  made. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  property  of  the 
seminary. 

All  new  pupils  should  be  here  by  Tuesday  evening  of  the  opening  week. 

Resident  pupils  are  expected  to  remain  at  the  school  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
each  term. 

All  students  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as  published  or  announced 
by  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be  found  near 
the  seminary. 
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Expenses 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  pupil  whether  taking  the  regular  or  a 
special  course  is  $1100.  This  includes  board,  a place  with  a roommate,  laundry 
(twelve  plain  pieces,  two  table  napkins,  and  three  towels  weekly),  and  tuition  in  all 
studies  except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $1000  each,  or  by  one  at  $1250. 
There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $1100  and  a few  extra  large  rooms  and  corner 
rooms  for  two  pupils  at  $1200  and  $1225  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  at  $1250.  There 
are  also  a few  places  at  $900. 

Also  we  offer  to  a limited  number  one  of  the  above  places  wherever  a vacancy 
may  be  found  at  the  opening  of  school  at  $800. 

Or  a place  with  an  opportunity  for  self  help  making  the  regular  expense  from 
$400  to  $700. 

The  tuition  for  a day  pupil  for  the  school  year  is  $300.  Day  pupils  wishing 
to  take  only  a partial  program  may  arrange  for  class  lessons  at  the  rate  of  four 
periods  per  week  for  the  year  at  $60.  Shorter  or  longer  courses  pro  rata. 

From  all  resident  pupils  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  accompany  the 
application.  On  the  opening  day  $575  is  due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
$500  or  whatever  balance  of  the  regular  expense  remains  unpaid. 

Day  pupils  pay  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  six  per  cent  is  charged 
on  deferred  payments.  The  advanced  payment  is  refunded  if  the  application  is 
withdrawn  by  September  first. 

For  scholarships  see  page  48. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lasell  Seminary. 

Extra  Expenses  per  Year 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half  hour,  one 


per  week $75  00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week  ....  100  00 

Mandolin  or  guitar,  three-quarters  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  ...  75  00 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class  of  four  with 

two  pianos 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  (small  class)  . 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  . . 75  00 

Solfeggio  (small  class) 30  00 

Use  of  piano,  one  period  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  ....  12  00 

Use  of  organ,  one  period  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  ....  20  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  full  time  (four  double  periods)  . 90  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  (two  double  periods) 50  00 

Reading,  private  lessons,  one  per  week SO  00 

Millinery,  one  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  (teaching  material  only 

included) 25  00 

Basketry,  twelve  lessons 10  00 

German  (in  class  not  less  than  four) 60  00 
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Other  Extras 


Laboratory  fee  for  Sewing,  Cooking,  Dietetics  or  Chemistry  (each 

semester) $5  00 

Material  used  in  Applied  Housekeeping 20  OO 

Use  of  typewriter I5°° 

Swimming,  course  of  ten  lessons 10  00 

(In  class  of  two,  $8.oo;  in  class  of  four,  $6.00) 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged. 

Meals  to  rooms,  each 30 

Meals  for  visitors  Lunch  .75,  Dinner  I 00 

Lunch  for  day-pupils 40 

Diplomas,  each  5 00 


Private  lessons  are  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  the  cost  is  two 
dollars  per  hour. 

Pupils  in  music  or  painting  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra  laundry,  etc. 
are  payable  upon  presentation  of  bill. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  etc.,  may  be  had  at  the  seminary  at 
current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $15  weekly  which 
includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  meals  while  a 
student  is  in  residence. 


The  Fireplace  in  the  Chapel 
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The  River  Path 


Students 


Adams,  Helen  Margaret 
Adler,  Ruth  Sophie 
Alexander,  Catherine  Glenn  . 
Alexander,  Mary  Dorothy 
Alexander,  Margaretha  Maria 
Allsopp,  Arline  Louise 
Angel,  Frances 
Archibald,  Florence  Goodhue 
Austin,  Marion  Bailey  . 
Averill,  Eleanor 
Badger,  Carolyn  Whidden 
Barkman,  Leilya  Kennedy 
Barnard,  Dorothy 
Bass,  Virginia  Weston 
Bassett,  Mary  Jennett  . 
Baum,  Elinor  Schulhoff 
Birdsall,  Iverna  Louise 
Bishop,  Mary  Agnes 
Boehmcke,  Florence  Elise 
Borowski,  Charlotte 
Bovey,  Caroline  . 

Bristow,  Ada  Elizabeth 
Brooks,  Grace  Bill 
Brown,  Marian  Axtell  . 
Buchanan,  Frances  Virginia  . 
Buettner,  Elizabeth  Ida 
Buettner,  Helen  Theodora 
Bullock,  Anna  Carpenter 
Bullock,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Bunnell,  Margaret 
Burt,  Dorothy  Pauline 
Caldwell,  Dorothy  Record 
Campbell,  Dorothy 
Carey,  Dorothy  Burdick 
Carter,  Barbara  Bertice 
Case,  Harriette  Phelps 
Castner,  Elizabeth  Mary 
Cave,  Edith  Louise 
Chalmers,  Mary  Eleanor 
Chandler,  Florence  Elizabeth 
Chapman,  Helen  Lovett 
Chollett,  Miriam  Alice 
Clark,  Ana  Balcom 
Clark,  Catherine  Louise 
Clauer,  Vera  Helen 
Cleale,  Ethelle  Mae 
Cole,  Ethel  Josephine  . 
Colton,  Carolyn  Stults 


Connellsville , Pa. 
New  Haven , Conn. 
Jacksonville , III. 
Winnipeg , Manitoba 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Dorchester 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Menomonie,  Wis. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Lancaster,  N.  H. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Ft.  Fairfield,  Me. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Roslindale 
Newton  Centre 
Lynn 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y . 
Easthampton 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Andover 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 
JJrbana,  III. 
Island  Falls,  Me. 

North  Scituate 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Boston 
West  Newton 
Hudson 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Costa  Rica,  C.  A. 

Chicago,  III. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Wollaston 
Andover 
Granby,  Conn. 
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Comley,  Alice  Violet 
Cornell,  Cora  Thayer  . 
Cottrell,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Cowart,  May  Bird 
Cowell,  Ruth  Clarke 
Crane,  Sarah  Frances 
Crawford,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Crawford,  Marion  Jean 
Curry,  Josephine 
Dailey,  Miriam  Laura 
Dailey,  Margaret  Lynch 
Darling,  Carolyn  Susan 
Darlington,  Eleanor 
Daugherty,  Anna  Scott 
Davis,  Helen  Charlotte 
Davis,  Naomi  Margaret 
Day,  Sarah  Florence 
Dennie,  Dorothy 
DeWolf,  Mary  Merchant 
Dinsmore,  Ruth  . 

Droege,  Dorothea  Lauretta 
Eames,  Helen 
Eastman,  Olive  Hill 
Eichengreen,  Lucile  Belle 
Eikel,  Mary  Augusta 
Emmott,  Virginia  Lorraine 
Farber,  Berenice  Gertrude 
Fearney,  Ruth  Parisette 
Field,  Jean 
Fontaine,  Adrienne 
Foran,  Mary  Agnes 
Foster,  Laurestein  Lavinia 
Fuller,  Grace  Wilson 
Fuller,  Lucy  Andrews  . 
Gannett,  Vesta  Buffum 
Gates,  Grace  Miriam  . 
Gifford,  Florence  May  . 
Gifford,  Marjorie 
Gilman,  Muriel  Maud  . 
Gilmore,  Ruth  Bogle 
Gleason,  Mabel  Elizabeth 
Godard,  Mary  Katharine 
Goodrich,  Edythe  Gertrude 
Gould,  Gertrude  . 
Grashorn,  Helene  Georgene 
Gruhn,  Rosalie  Helen  . 
Hager,  Alice  Gwendolyn 
Haines,  Elizabeth  Beatrice 
Hall,  Margaret  Ellen  . 
Halle,  Aline  Marie 


Burlington 
Derry,  N.  H. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Williamstown 
Burlington,  Ft. 
Parkersburg,  IV.  Fa. 
Pontiac,  III. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
North  Troy,  Ft. 

Augusta,  Me. 
Lyndonville,  Ft. 
West  Medford 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Exeter,  N.  H. 
Newton  Highlands 
Warren,  R.  I. 
Belfast,  Me. 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
N ewtonville 
Brookline 
Chicago,  III. 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Lowell 
Chicago,  III. 
Edgewood,  R.  I. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Fall  River 
West  Newton 
Norway,  Me. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Rockland,  Me. 
Westfield 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Evanston,  III. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Roslindale 
Chicago,  III. 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Epping,  N.  H. 
Port  Washington,  L.  /.,  N.Y. 

Chicago,  III. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Littleton 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 
Meredith,  N.  H. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Hammell,  Olga  Jean 
Harvey,  Esther  May 
Hays,  Rena 

Hemingway,  Cornelia  Mallory 
Hendrie,  Virginia 
Higginson,  Dorothy 
Hight,  Ruth  Folger 
Hills,  Ruth 

Hinshaw,  Helen  Albertha 
Hoelscher,  Alvine 
Holbrook,  Josephine  Adelaide 
Hopkins,  Ruth  Watson 
Horne,  Margaret  Olivia 
Howe,  Catharine 
Huggins,  Mira  Wallace 
Huntley,  Verda  Elizabeth 
Hussey,  Virginia  Bradley 
Jackson,  Louise  . 

James,  Helon  Amanda  . 

James,  Nina  Louise 
Kellogg,  Lucy  May 
Kenyon,  Josephine  May 
Knight,  Eleanor  Louise 
Krakauer,  Bertha 
Kuehl,  Lisinka  Dorothea 
Lalley,  Catherine  Frances 
Lalley,  Christine  Price  . 

Lewis,  Marjorie  Nancy 
Lewis,  Sabra  Frances  . 

Libby,  Helen  Jean 
Lightbody,  Helen  Lucy 
Longcope,  Florence  Blackburn 
Lonval,  Margaret  Killeen 
Loomis,  Cecile  Farrington 
Lothrop,  Bessie  Adelaide 
Lovering,  Marjorie  Emma 
Lowell,  Marjorie  Eastman 
Lukens,  Ruth  Lotta 
Lunn,  Betty  Healy 
Madeira,  Amanda  Elizabeth 
Mahaney,  Edrie  Hortense 
Maple,  Phyllis 
Markert,  Ida  Anna 
Marshall,  Barbara 
Marshall,  Hortense  Carver  . 
Martin,  Helen  Ann 
Marks,  Sally  Josephine 
Mason,  Helen  Margaret 
Melgaard,  Mildred  Dagmar  . 
Meloon,  Cathleen  Ivan 


Atlantic  City , N . J . 

Newton  Centre 
New  Rochelle , N.  Y. 
New  Haven , Conn. 
Auburndale 
Red  Bank , N.  J. 
Ashmont 
Newton  Highlands 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago,  III. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Ft.  Fairfield,  Me. 
Haverhill 
Helena,  Ark. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Lowell 
Norridgewock,  Me. 
Fall  River 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Hallow  ell,  Me. 
Westfield 
Wollaston 
Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Chicago,  III. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Gorham,  N.  H. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Swampscott 
Chicago,  III. 
Newport,  Vt. 
West  Medford 
Marlboro 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Peoria,  III. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Leominster 
Auburndale 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Worcester 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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Meritt,  Antoinette  Cecelia 
Merrick,  Jeannette 
Merwin,  Dorothy  Flavia 
Millspaugh,  Dorothy  King 
Mitchell,  Elizabeth 
Moore,  Dorothy  Beaumont  . 
Morris,  Margaret  Bernardine 
Murdock,  Florence  Valentine 
McDermott,  Anne  Josephine 
McGee,  Lillian  Genevieve 
Neal,  Elizabeth  Lydia 
Needham,  Marjorie  Landers 
Newman,  Frances 
Norris,  Lucile  Maria 
Norton,  Marion  Lois 
O’Brien,  Madeleine  Mary 
Orr,  Augusta  Louise 
O’Hare,  Mary  Hazel 
Orlady,  Bonnie  Fraser  . 
Osborn,  Priscilla  William 
Parker,  Cla  ire 
Parker,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Parkinson,  Elise  Sanborn 
Parsons,  Eleanor  . 

Payne,  Margaret  Rapelje 
Perry,  Helen  Maxine 
Pfeifer,  Lucile  Meriam 
Phelps,  Dorothy  Baumes 
Phelps,  Marion  Josephine 
Phillips,  Grace  Merle  . 
Phillips,  Helen  Franklin 
Phillips,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Pindar,  Martha  Louise 
Pizzini,  Esther  Consuelo 
Plunkett,  Julia  Pescud 
Prasse,  Ada  Marie 
Pratt,  Virginia  Constance 
Prentis,  Norma  McLeod 
Puckett,  Catherine  Louise 
Purinton,  Irene  Augusta 
Purinton,  Lucile  Moore 
Rafferty,  Phyllis  Frances 
Raphael,  Irma  Gladys  . 
Rawlings,  Mabel  Esther 
Reardon,  Helen  Gertrude 
Reid,  Margaret  Barnett 
Rendell,  Harriette  Mercedes 
Rheinfrank,  Virginia  Robinson 
Rhoades,  Marjorie  Drake 
Rinebold,  Eleanor  Jennings  . 
Robbins,  Ella  Hazel 


Dorchester 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Windsor,  Conn. 
Walden,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Fa. 
Silver  Lane,  Conn. 
Bristol,  R.  I. 
South  Hanover 
Allston 
Cochituate 
Lynn 
Princeton 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Chicago,  III. 
Gary,  Ind. 
Newton 
Winchendon 
St.  Elmo,  III. 
Durand,  Wis. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
West  Barnstable 
Malden 
Daytona,  Fla. 
Brighton 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ft.  Fairfield,  Me. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Sufjield,  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
North  Adams 
Wood's  Hole 
Poultney,  Ft. 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Lakewood,  Ohio 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Allston 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Attleboro  Falls 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsfield 
Brighton 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Perrysburg,  Ohio 
Brockton 
Athens,  Pa. 
Springfield 
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Robson,  Helen  Wightman 
Rockwood,  Penelope  Parsons 
Ross,  Mildred 
Sadler,  Vivian  Mildred 
Schneider,  Florence  Catherine 
Schweitzer,  Thelma  Christin 
Schumaker,  Gertrude  Clarkin 
Scroggs,  Lucile  Josephine 
Seltzer,  Mayno  Bloom  . 
Shidler,  Mary  Evelyn  . 
Simonds,  Doris  French 
Smith,  Adrienne  Estelle 
Smith,  Barbara  Hillard 
Smith,  Dorothy  Vernon 
Smith,  Lovina  Fowler  . 

Sober,  Catherine  Elizabeth  . 
Speed,  Evelyn  Ada 
Spencer,  Florence  Gertrude  . 
Spencer,  Marjorie 
Starrett,  Edna  Sara 
Stern,  Helen 
Stevens,  Agnes  Louise 
Stewart,  Meredith  Carolyn  . 
Stowe,  Helen  Henderson 
Swan,  Katherine  Holmes 
Swift,  Mary  Eugenia  . 

Taft,  Margaret  Augusta 
Tarr,  Elizabeth  Webber 
Thomas,  Elsie  Beatrice 
Thompson,  Theresa  Anada 
Throm,  Ruth  Sarah 
Tiernan,  Genevieve  Laura 
Ullman,  Bernice  Rosebud 
Venable,  Louisa  Corrington  . 
Wachter,  Lucy  Elizabeth 
Walker,  Louise  Lawlor 
Walter,  Eunice  Virginia 
Washburn,  Marie  Evelyn 
Watters,  Jessie 
Weymouth,  Mary  Louise 
Whitcomb,  Isabelle 
Whitehead,  Olive  Louise 
Wilde,  Doris  Ann 
Williams,  Alice  Marjorie 
Williams,  Doris  G. 

Witker,  Frances  Dorothy 
Wolfe,  Priscilla  Mary  . 

Wood,  Lilian  Myrtis 
Woods,  Edythe  Adeline 
Woodward,  Jean  Adelaide.  . 
Woolley,  Alice  Louise  . 


Charleston , S.  C. 
Attleboro  Falls 
Fitchburg 
South  Attleboro 
Boston 
Leipsic,  Ohio 
Lincoln,  N.  H. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Shelby,  Ohio 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Victor,  N.  Y. 
Auburndale 
Auburndale 
Leominster 
Spencer,  Ind . 
Germantown,  Pa. 
Mittineague 
Haverhill 
Bristol,  R.  I. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Chicago,  III. 
Portland,  Me. 

Dorchester 
W est  Millbury 
New  London,  Conn. 

Falmouth 
Framingham 
Biddeford,  Me. 
IV averley 
Bangor,  Me. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Toledo , Ohio 
East  Pepperell 
Cincinnati , Ohio 
Presque  Isle,  Me. 
New  London,  Conn. 

Dexter,  Me. 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Dorchester 
North  Andover 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Canton 
Taunton 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Denver,  Col. 
Salem 
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Summary 


Senior  Class 
Junior  Class 
Sophomore  Class  . 
Freshman  Class 
Sub-Freshman  Class 
Special  Students  . 


78 

103 

29 

12 

10 

18 


Total  Number  of  Students 


230 


Massachusetts 

80 

New  York 

26 

Maine 

20 

Illinois 

18 

Connecticut 

1 7 

Ohio 

11 

New  Jersey 

11 

New  Hampshire 

11 

Pennsylvania 

7 

Texas 

6 

Indiana 

6 

Rhode  Island  5 

Vermont  5 

Wisconsin  4 

Missouri  3 

Florida  3 

Arkansas  2 

South  Carolina  2 

Virginia  2 

West  Virginia  1 

Mexico  1 


Minnesota  1 

Canada  1 

Iowa  1 

Kansas  1 

California  1 

Nebraska  1 

Tennessee  1 

Alabama  1 

Central  America  1 

District  of  Columbia  1 


250 


Congregational 

64 

Jewish 

13 

Episcopal 

49 

Unitarian 

8 

Methodist 

24 

Universalist 

8 

Baptist 

21 

Reformed 

6 

Presbyterian 

19 

Lutheran 

5 

Christian  Science 

16 

Christian 

2 

Catholic 

15 

Total 

250 

Average  age,  nineteen;  sixteen  or  under,  14;  twenty  or  over,  78. 


Academic  Music  Course  . 

11 

Home  Economics  Course 

59 

Instrumental  Music 

80 

Cooking 

. 64 

Vocal  Music  .... 

38 

Sewing  . 

88 

Art  ..... 

28 

Millinery 

40 

Secretarial  Training  Course 

46 

College  Preparatory- 

22 

Bookkeeping  . 

20 

Swimming 

35 

Typewriting 

83 

Riding  .... 

43 

Stenography  . 

66 

Basketry 

14 
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Lasell  Clubs 


Lasell  Alumnae  Association. 

President,  Evelyn  C.  Schmidt,  ’14,  48  Estes  St.,  Lynn. 

Vice-President,  Clara  F.  Trowbridge,  ’12,  Linwood. 

Secretary,  Nellie  E.  Woodward,  ’15,  Lasell  Seminary. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  ’73,  Miami,  Florida,  Box  361. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Mrs.  Susan  Hallock  Couch,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Mabel  Case  Viot,  ’94,  Highland  Park,  South  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Laura  R.  Comstock,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 

The  Lasell  Club  of  New  York. 

President,  Mrs.  Mildred  Hall  Leber,  ’12,  498  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  ’13,  Castleton  Apts.,  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club 

President,  Ina  M.  Harber,  ’06,  Shore  Crest  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  Pauline  G.  Fera,  ’17,  841  Crescent  St.,  Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Margaret  M.  Jones,  Ti,  2204  Orrington  Ave., 
Evanston,  111. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club. 

Perpetual  Honorary  President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bragdon,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
President,  Mrs.  Hattie  Church  Cottle,  1408  Victoria  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
First  Vice-President,  Mary  Seaman,  847  South  Burlington  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  Rousseau,  15 1 North  Oxford  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Emilie  Kothe  Collins,  ’00,  R.F.D.  7,  Box  653, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Grace  Allen  Clarke,  ’95,  3903  Dewey  Ave.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secretary,  Martha  Stone  Adams,  3772  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Treasurer,  Laura  Dale  Wood,  W.  Leavenworth  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Mrs.  Jennie  Hamilton  Eliason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Cora  Nicholson  Gray,  18  Lothrop  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Irene  Stroh,548  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan,  916  Fairmount  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Secretary,  Katherine  H.  Wheeler,  ’09,  756  Goodrich  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Helen  Danforth  Baker,  362  N.  32nd  St.,  Portland. 

Secretary -Treasurer,  Lucile  Lothrop  Haley,  519  E.  21st  St.  N.,  Portland. 

The  Seattle  Club. 

President,  June  Hoyt  Moore,  East  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Life  Secretaries 


1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  Carlos  Dj. 

Miami,  Florida,  Box  361. 

1882.  Jessie  Joy  MacMillan, 

47  Hancock  Street,  Auburndale. 

1883.  Lillian  M.  Packard, 

12  Danville  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

1884.  Nellie  P.  Draper  (Mrs.  Joseph  R.), 

71  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale. 

1889.  Grace  C.  Huntington, 

194  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.), 

21  Waterson  Road,  Newton. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry), 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton. 

1908.  Lela  H.  Goodall, 

223  Main  Street,  Sanford,  Me. 

1911.  Kathleen  Knight, 

141  Moraine  St.,  Brockton. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  Albert  L.), 

Castle  ton  Apt.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  E.  Woodward, 

Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale. 

1916.  M.  Adolphia  Garnsey, 

Spring  Lake,  Michigan. 

1917.  Gertrude  Allen, 

71  Warwick  Road,  Melrose  Highlands. 

1918.  Lois  A.  Nichols  Arnold,  (Mrs.  Ellsworth  V.), 

220  N.  First  Street,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols, 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  A.  Eleanor  Thompson, 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

1921.  Doris  Bissett, 

37  Lunt  St.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  W.  Badger, 

628  Broad  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant,  Marjorie  Emma  Lovering, 

3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford. 
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Unsolicited  Bits  of  Appreciation 

“Lasell  is  our  ideal  of  a school  for  young  women.  This  ideal  has  received  a 
special  emphasis  since  we  have  seen  the  wonderful  improvement  in  all  proper  ways 
in  our  oldest  daughter.  We  have  three  more  for  you.” 

“I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  school.  It  has  accomplished  for  my 
daughters  just  what  I expected  — made  women  of  them  — and  if  I had  a dozen 
and  my  pocketbook  permitted,  they  should  all  graduate  at  Lasell.” 

“We  have  been  so  well  pleased  in  every  way  with  the  management,  as  well  as 
the  general  atmosphere  and  character  of  its  students,  that  to  the  two  years  intended 
has  been  added  an  extra  and  third  year.” 

“The  experience  of  our  daughter  in  your  institution  has  been  very  gratifying 
and  the  fact  that  she  wants  to  return  for  another  year  is  comforting  assurance  that 
you  have  given  her  that  care  and  attention  necessary  to  young  girls  who  are  away 
from  home.” 

“Much  to  my  regret  I cannot  send  my  daughter  back  now,  a distinct  loss  for 
her  and  indirectly  for  me.  She  likes  everything  about  the  school  and  so  do  I, 
particularly  those  in  authority,  from  whom  she  never  received  anything  but  the 
most  extreme  kindness.” 

“The  location  of  your  institution  is  such  a beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by  so 
many  places  of  historic  interest,  will  always  be  much  in  its  favor  among  American 
parents  and  daughters.” 

“You  have  brought  so  many  new  ideas  into  school-life  that  I am  sure  you  will 
adopt  any  measure  that  will  fit  the  girls  for  life’s  duties.” 

“If  all  your  pupils  turn  out  to  be  as  good  wives,  cooks,  and  housekeepers  as 
my  wife  is,  the  world  ought  to  be  thankful  for  such  a school.” 

“It  is  a comfort  to  have  my  daughter  where  I feel  so  safe  about  her  in  every 
way  as  I do  at  Lasell.” 

“I  hope  she  will  enjoy  Lasell  as  much  as  I did  my  three  years  there.  I have 
never,  either  before  or  since,  been  in  as  good  physical  condition.” 

After  school  days  are  over:  “I  think  you  do  a great  many  thoughtful  things 
for  the  ‘old  girls.’  I assure  you  that  we  appreciate  having  so  many  reminders  of 
our  happy  boarding  school  days.” 

“The  two  very  happy  years  spent  there  were  full  to  the  brim  of  gain  and  pleasure 
and  I would  not  give  them  up  for  any  sum  whatsoever.” 

“Lasell  is  one  of  the  best  seminaries  in  the  country.  It  has  a splendid  history 
and  a rich  future.” 

“I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  and  very  high  appreciation 
of  the  magnificent  schooling  and  outside  advantages  which  your  institution  has 
afforded  my  daughter.” 

“There  are  dozens  of  things  that  I think  of  every  day  to  make  me  thankful 
for  being  one  of  the  lucky  girls  who  enjoyed  Lasell  and  all  its  associations.” 
Extracts  from  letters  of  recent  graduates  in  answer  to  question , “What  influence  at  Lasell 
has  meant  most  to  you?" 

“The  democratic  spirit  and  the  wonderful  friendships  formed  at  school.” 

“The  influence  and  advice  of  some  of  my  friends  among  the  faculty.” 

“The  Christian  influence.” 

“The  home  influence.” 

“Influence  for  ideal  home  life.” 

“The  musical  advantages.” 

“The  whole  atmosphere  of  Lasell.” 
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References 


(mostly  patrons) 

William  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  Ex- President  of  Boston  University 
Alfred  Hemenway,  Esq. 

William  P.  Hubbard  .... 


Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  Pres.  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


C.  C.  Ray,  Esq.  ..... 

B.  R.  Burroughs,  Judge  Third  Judicial  Court 
Hon.  Wtilliam  H.  Draper,  M.C. 

Alexander  Taggart  .... 

Charles  H.  Gardner  .... 

H.  C.  Houghton  ..... 

Ex-Gov.  Albert  B.  "White 

Rev.  Joel  S.  Ives,  Sec.  Cong.  Churches  of  Conn. 

Judge  F.  K.  Armstrong 
Frederick  A.  Hall,  A.M.,  Litt.  D.,  Washington  Universit 
Bernard  MacDonald,  Mining  Engineer 
Henry  R.  Laurens 
M.  C.  Bragdon,  M.D. 


M.C 


Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail 
Hon.  Louis  B.  Goodall 
Frank  L.  Wilson 
Charles  F.  Sisson. 

G.  B.  Dealey 
Philip  Buehner 
E.  F.  Potter,  Gen.  Supt. 

G.  R.  Crowe 
Rev.  John  H.  Brandow 
Ex-Senator  Kenneth  McLean 
Bishop  W.  P.  Thirkield 
J.  R.  Dennett 

H.  E.  Wester velt 
M.  W.  Ketcham 
James  Coulter 
Olin  Merrill 
T.  J.  Humbird 
W.  E.  Huntington,  D.D 
Eliza  A.  Kendrick,  Ph.D.,  Wellesley  College 
W.  A.  Fankboner,  M.D. 

Judge  H.  W.  Whitehead 
Hon.  P.  H.  Kelley,  M.C. 

William  L.  Proctor 
Rev.  Brewer  Eddy,  D.D. 

Arthur  T.  Cass,  Iona  Savings 
H.  H.  Rice  . 

E.  L.  Crane 
Captain  Fred  A.  Ladd  . 

Richard  Hayden  . 

David  B.  Crawford 
H.  W.  Trafton 
Henry  Turner  Bailey 
David  F.  Barkman 
Joseph  W.  Maple  . 

W.  H.  Howe  . 

John  W.  Gates 
John  W.  Gifford  . 

Dr.  O.  H.  Jackson 


131  Davis  Ave.,  Brookline 
Tremont  Building,  Boston 


1421  Chapline  St.,  Wheelin'; 


W.  Va. 
Boston 


. 180  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada 

. . . Edwardsville,  111. 

. . . . Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

1524  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
202  So.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Red  Oak,  la. 
. Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

. . Meriden,  Conn. 

. . Bozeman,  Mont. 

. . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. . Guanajuato,  Mex. 

7 Legare  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
. . . Evanston,  111. 

. Oakland  Heights,  Cal. 

. . . Sanford,  Me. 

108  Iowa  Ave.,  Washington,  la. 
141  Front  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
The  “Dallas  News,”  Dallas,  Tex. 
. . Mt.  Tabor,  Portland,  Ore. 

Chicago  Div.  “Soo  Line”  . . . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Northern  Elevator  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
. . 69  N.  Pine  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

. . . . Miles  City,  Mont. 

. . . Mexico  City,  Mexico 

. . . Port  Washington,  Wis. 

527  No.  Lafayette  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
. 412  Wesley  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

. 51  Hough  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

. , . . Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

. 2020  Third  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Ex-President  Boston  University  . . Newton  Centre 

. . Wellesley 

Jones  Block,  Marion,  Ind. 
. Williamsport,  Pa. 

. Lansing,  Mich. 


Bank 
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Millbury 

. . . . . Newtonville 

Tilton,  N.  H. 

. 416  Palmer  Ave.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 
. . Yarmouth  North,  Nova  Scotia 

South  Weymouth  Ave.,  Ventnor  City,  N.  J. 
1358  Market  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
. . . Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

. . East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Speedwell  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
218  W.  Armstrong  Ave.,  Peoria,  111. 
830  College  St.,  Helena,  Ark. 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
31  Freeman  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.J. 
1014  Meridian  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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1923 

September  18 

Calendar 

1923-1924 

Arrival  of  new  pupils 

September  19 

Registration  of  new  pupils 

September  20,  8.40  A.M. 

Formal  opening  of  the  year 

November  28,  12.00  M.  to 

December  3 (for  classes) 

December  19  (after  classes) 

. Thanksgiving  recess 

. Fall  session  ends 

1924 

January  8 (for  classes) 

Christmas  Vacation 

. Winter  session  opens 

February  2,  evening  . 

First  semester  ends 

March  28  (after  classes) 

Winter  session  ends 

Easter  Vacation 

April  8 (for  classes)  .......  Spring  session  opens 


June  8 ........  Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  9 ........  Class  Night 

June  10  ........  Commencement  Day 

June  10  .......  Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class.  Each  student 
must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  first  class. 

THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D. 

AUBURNDALE  66,  MASS. 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

PRINCIPAL  EMERITUS. 

Pasadena,  California. 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal, 

SOCIOLOGY,  AMERICANIZATION,  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

E.  JAMES  WINSLOW,  A.B.,  Assistant  Principal, 

CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS,  BIOLOGY. 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Preceptress. 

CARRIE  MABEL  TRUE,  A.M., 

EDITH  C.  AREY, 

EVA  EARLL  FURLONG,  A.M., 

ENGLISH,  LITERATURE. 

DORIS  M.  SHAPLEIGH,  A.B., 

MATHEMATICS. 

SUSIE  CAREY  JOHNSON,  A.B., 

LATIN. 

JEANNE  LeROYER 

ELLEN  CHAPMAN  BLISS  HEMMEON,  B.A., 

FRENCH. 

REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO, 

SPANISH. 

RUTH  RICHARDSON  CROCKETT,  S.B., 

HISTORY,  ECONOMICS,  PSYCHOLOGY. 

MAIDA  CLARK  CARDWELL, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

STENOGRAPHY,  TYPEWRITING. 

DORIS  LANE,  S.B., 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  PENMANSHIP,  BUSINESS  ENGLISH,  BOOKKEEPING. 

BERTHA  LOTHROP  HOOKER, 

STENOGRAPHY. 

MARGARITA  W.  ELLS, 

DRAWING,  PAINTING,  DESIGNING,  MODELLING,  HISTORY  OF  ART. 

DOROTHY  COGGESHALL,  S.B., 

DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS,  HOUSE  FURNISHING,  PHYSIOLOGY. 

MARGARET  MATTOON,  S.B., 

COOKING,  DIETETICS 

FLORENCE  DUDLEY, 

COOKING,  SEWING. 

CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS,  B.S., 

DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  ART, 

SEWING,  DRESSMAKING,  MILLINERY. 

NELLIE  ELIZABETH  WRIGHT, 

DOMESTIC  ART,  SEWING,  DRESSMAKING. 
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MARJORIE  GIFFORD, 

SEWING. 

WINNIFREDE  A.  STACKPOLE, 

READING,  EXPRESSION,  POISE,  BEARING,  PRESENCE. 

HENRY  M.  DUNHAM, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC, 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  CHORUS  SINGING. 

JOSEPH  A.  HILLS, 

ANNA  STOVALL-LOTHIAN, 

RIVERS  ELLETT, 

PIANOFORTE. 

IDA  MARIE  BUNTING, 

PIANOFORTE,  HARMONY. 

GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM, 

PIANOFORTE,  SIGHT  PLAYING,  HARMONY. 

HELEN  GOODRICH, 

MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS, 

VOCAL  TRAINING. 

ELOISE  CAREY, 

SOLFEGGIO. 

ANNA  EICHHORN, 

VIOLIN. 

CHARLES  E.  GRIFFITH,  JR., 

EARL  E.  HARPER, 

GLEE  AND  MANDOLIN  CLUBS. 

L.  EDWIN  CHASE, 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO. 

NELLIE  ELIZABETH  WOODWARD 
KATHERINE  FARRAR, 
BARBARA  FENNO, 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

EMELINE  L.  GREEN, 

SWIMMING. 

GRACE  F.  AUSTIN, 

* 

LIBRARIAN. 

MARION  ROOT  BENSON, 
GEORGIA  SEELY, 

M.  G.  ROBERTSON, 

RESIDENT  NURSES. 

CAROLINE  FENNO  CHASE, 

FIELD  SECRETARY. 

ELIZABETH  F.  HILBOURN, 

MATRON. 

MABEL  AGATHA  ROMKEY, 

BURSAR. 


Lectures 


LEON  H.  VINCENT,  Litt.D. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

DR.  GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
Illustrated  Lectures  on  Porto  Rico: 
Location,  Physical  Characteristics,  Early  History. 
Industries  and  Social  Conditions. 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
Morals  and  Manners. 

DOROTHY  COGGESHALL 
Right  Living. 

TIMOTHY  W.  PESHKOFF 
The  Present  and  Future  of  Russia. 

MRS.  HERBERT  N.  WRIGHT 
The  Power  of  the  Imagination. 

CARVETH  E.  WELLS 
My  Six  Years  in  the  Jungle  of  Malay. 

E.  J.  WINSLOW 
Science  and  Civilization. 

MRS.  EDWARD  GULICK 
International  College  for  Girls  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

MRS.  LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 
The  Cause  of  our  International  Unrest. 
World  Economics. 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
The  New  Psychology. 

GEORGE  W.  GRIMM 
Practical  Points  in  Business  Law. 

MRS.  BLANCHE  C.  MARTIN 
Health  and  Happiness. 

MARGARET  G.  ROBERTSON 
How  to  Keep  Well. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  QUARTETTE 
Negro  Melodies. 

REV.  ERNEST  GRAHAM  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 
Commencement  Address. 
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Chapel  Services 


REV.  EDGAR  PARK,  D.D. 


NELLIE  FLOWER  YOUNG 
ANNE  WIGGIN 


REV.  GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  D.D. 
REV.  L.  O.  HARTMAN,  Ph.D. 
REV.  LAURENS  McCLURE 
REV.  CHARLES  N.  ARBUCKLE 
REV.  JOHN  E.  MERRILL 
REV.  GRANT  PERSON,  D.D. 
REV.  HAROLD  E.  NICELY 
MRS.  E.  S.  TAYLOR 
DR.  BREWER  EDDY 
REV.  ASHLEY  DAY  LEAVITT, D.D. 
REV.  EDWARD  P.  DREW,  D.D. 
REV.  J.  L.  PARKER 
REV.  STANLEY  HIGH 
MRS.  GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
MRS.  CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
DR.  GEORGE  A.  BATES 


CHILDREN  FROM  CANEY 
CREEK  SETTLEMENT 
REV.  PERCIVEL  M.  WOOD 
REV.  EARL  E.  HARPER 
REV.  RAYMOND  CALKINS,  D.D. 
REV.  EDWARD  J.  SULLIVAN 
CHARLOTTE  HAWKINS 
MRS.  HARRIET  HAWKINS 
BROWN 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D. 

GEORGE  W.  GRIMM 
GEORGE  S.  DUNHAM 
V.  S.  PHEN 


REV.  M.  H.  LICHLITER,  D.D. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 


West  Entrance 
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A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Educational  Trips 

Concord  and  Lexington;  Old  and  New  Boston  and  Harvard  College;  Salem, 
Gloucester  and  Marblehead;  Plymouth;  Cambridge,  Mt.  Auburn;  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts;  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Factory;  Batchelder  and  Snyder,  Wholesale 
Dealers;  Ferguson’s  Bakery;  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company;  Newton  Hospital; 
Priscilla  House;  Charlestown  Navy  Yard;  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital;  Home 
Beautiful  Exhibition;  Convention  of  the  Chandler  School  for  Women. 
Churches 

In  Boston  — Trinity  Church;  New  Old  South  Church;  Emmanuel  Church; 
Christian  Science  Church;  Church  of  the  Advent;  Old  North  Church;  King’s 
Chapel;  Park  Street  Church;  Union  Rescue  Mission;  Church  of  All  Nations; 
People’s  Temple;  Tremont  Temple;  Community  Church;  Harvard  Church 
(Brookline);  Second  Church  (West  Newton). 

Concerts  and  Recitals 

At  Lasell  — Christmas  Vespers  and  Annual  Concert  by  the  Lasell  Glee  Club; 
Woodland  Park  School  Music  Recitals;  Informal  Recitals  by  the  pupils  in  the 
Music  Department;  Orphean  Club  Concert;  Commencement  Concert;  Harvard 
Freshman  Glee  and  Musical  Clubs  Concert;  Dean  Winslow  Hanscom,  Soloist; 
Madame  Marie  Di  Pesa,  Soloist. 

In  Auburndale  — • Woman’s  Club  Chorus;  Methodist  Church  Concert. 

In  Boston  — John  McCormack,  Concert;  Freda  Hempel,  Song  Recital; 
Paderewski,  Piano  Recital;  Rachmaninoff,  Piano  Recital;  Sir  Harry  Lauder; 
Fritz  Kreisler,  Violin  Recital;  Elijah,  People’s  Choral  Union;  Sigrid  Onegin, 
Concert;  Harvard  Glee  Club;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Frolics 

Welcome  of  the  Old  Girls  to  the  New,  and  Dance;  Missionary  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  entertain  school;  Hallowe’en  Celebration;  Christmas 
Banquet;  Sleigh  Rides;  Gardner  House  Stunt  Night;  Washington’s  Birthday 
Dinner  and  Martha  Washington  Party;  Class  Serenades;  Basket-ball  games, 
Lasell-Newton  High  School,  Lasell-Faculty,  Lasell-Posse,  Lasell-Newton, 
Lasell-Chandler;  Picnics  on  the  Charles;  Tennis  Tournament,  Lasell- Jackson 
College,  Lasell-Newton  High;  Interclass  Parties;  Field  Day;  May  Fete;  River 
Day;  Senior  Dance;  Country  Fair;  Hockey  games,  Lasell-Newton,  Lasell- 
Faculty,  Lasell-Lexington;  Wistaria  Tea. 

College  Events 

Harvard  Glee  Club  Concert;  Football  Games,  Harvard-Dartmouth,  Harvard- 
Center,  Harvard-Brown,  Harvard-Princeton,  Dartmouth-Brown,  Harvard- 
Florida,  Harvard-Holy  Cross;  Harvard  vs  Oxford  Debate. 

Excursions 

Winter  Excursion  to  the  White  Mountains;  Nantasket  Beach;  Swampscott 
Beach;  Washington,  D.C.;  School  automobile  trips. 

Outside  Lectures 

Donald  MacMillan  — Baffin  Land. 

Edgar  Guest  — Poems. 

Jean  Longuet — The  Versailles  Treaty. 
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Informal  Receptions 

French  Conversation  Class  Tea;  Seniors  at  Home  to  Faculty  and  Students; 
Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow  at  Home  to  the  Seniors;  Senior  Conversation  Class 
Teas;  Woodland  Park  School  at  Home. 

Formal  Receptions 

Thanksgiving  Reception  (special  guests);  New  England  Alumnae  Midwinter 
Reunion;  School  Receptions;  Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Reception  to  the 
Senior  Class;  The  Alumnae  Reunion. 

Theatres  — Plays  and  Operas 

In  Boston  — When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,  Robin  Hood,  Shavings, 
Captain  Applejack,  Beggar’s  Opera,  Little  Nellie  Kelly,  As  You  Like  It, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Lightnin’,  The  Dawn  of  a Tomorrow,  Grumpy,  Blossom 
Time,  The  Fool,  A Prince  There  Was,  Hedda  Gabler,  The  Bat,  Romantic 
Young  Lady,  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  11  Trovatore,  Madame  Butterfly, 
La  Gioconda,  Aida,  Tosca,  Rigoletto,  La  Boheme,  Carmen. 

At  Lasell  — Overtones;  Neighbors;  Now  and  Then;  Ghosts;  Castillos  de 
Torresnobles;  Dramatic  Club  Recital;  Daddy  Long  Legs. 

Miscellaneous  — Class  Parties 

Readings,  Blanche  C.  Martin,  Sara  Ware  Bassett;  Christmas  Tree  for  children 
of  the  employees;  Christmas  Carols  sung  by  Glee  Club  at  Franklin  Square 
House  and  Shepard  Stores  broadcasting  station;  Exhibition  of  Gymnastics-. 
Woman’s  Club  Carnival;  Swimming  Exhibition;  Art  Exhibit;  Home  Economics 
Exhibit;  Class  Day  Exercises;  Presentation  of  Certificates  and  Prizes. 


Auburndale  Station 


History 

Lasell  Seminary  was  founded  in  1851  by  Professor  Edward  Lasell  of  Williams 
College  as  a school  of  first  rank  for  girls.  In  the  reconstruction  days  after  the  Civil 
War  it  was  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cushing.  In  1874  Dr.  Charles  C.  Bragdon 
began  his  successful  principalship  of  thirty-four  years.  Dr.  Bragdon  was  a pioneer 
as  an  educator  and  believed  that  a young  woman,  like  her  brother,  needed  training 
for  her  life  work.  To  this  end,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  he  introduced  home 
economics  as  a part  of  the  curriculum,  lectures  on  common  law  for  women,  talks 
on  healthful  and  artistic  dress,  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  school  has  never  ceased  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is  non- 
sectarian, but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative  Christian  homes. 


Location 

The  Seminary  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Auburn- 
dale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet  residential  district,  with 
a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and  unusual  culture;  the  scenery  is  charming, 
the  climate  healthful.  Auburndale  is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad.  Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  two  lines  of  electric  cars  afford 
ready  access  to  this  centre  of  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  culture.  New  York 
express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Springfield  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant. 
Ten  minutes’  wralk  from  the  seminary  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out 
among  wooded  slopes,  offering  wonderful  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
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Carpenter  Hall 


Buildings  and  Grounds 


The  Campus 

The  campus  with  its  green  lawns  and  hillsides,  beautiful  trees,  flowers,  school 
gardens,  tennis  courts,  playgrounds,  and  driveways,  covers  thirty  acres  and  affords 
plenty  of  room  for  walks  and  outdoor  sports.  It  serves  as  an  attractive  setting  for 
the  many  school  buildings. 


Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly  comfort- 
able. Almost  every  room  has  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  some  part  of  the  day 
and  all  are  well  heated  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Each  house  has  a supply  of  pure 
hot  and  cold  water,  bathrooms,  excellent  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  fire  protection. 

Bragdon  Hall 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the  group.  In  it 
are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation  and  music  rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors, 
library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This 
hall,  formerly  known  as  Cushman  Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon, 
principal  from  1874-1908. 

Carter  Hall 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge.  It  was  built  in  1884, 
and  contains  the  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  recitation  rooms,  dressmaking 
rooms,  domestic  science  laboratory,  and  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  applied 
housekeeping  classes. 
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Gardner  Hall 


Clark  Cottage 

Clark  Cottage,  added  in  1892,  is  situated  just  across  Woodland  Road  frorti 
Bragdon  Hall.  It  has  accommodations  for  about  fifteen  pupils  and  two  teachers. 
It  contains  the  second  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall,  an  attractive  home,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Mayor  Pickard  of  Newton.  It  was  bought  in  1908  and  is  named  for  Caroline  A. 
Carpenter,  who  was  the  assistant  principal  and  a much-loved  preceptress  for  many 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  senior  houses.  There  are  two  resident  teachers. 

Hawthorne  House 

Hawthorne  House  was  the  new  dormitory  in  1909.  There  are  rooms  for 
thirteen  students.  j 

Bancroft  House 

Bancroft  House  was  purchased  in  1911  and  was  remodeled  as  a residence  house. 
It  is  named  for  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft,  ’57,  who  established  the  Bird  Scholarship. 
There  are  two  teachers  in  residence  and  rooms  for  fourteen  pupils. 

Gardner  Hall 

This  is  a senior  house.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1912  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest residences  of  Auburndale.  Nine  towns  can  be  seen  from  its  windows.  It 
accommodates  thirty  students.  It  is  named  for  the  artist,  Elizabeth  Gardner 
Bouguereau,  ’56.  There  are  two  resident  teachers.  The  gymnasium  is  located 
in  the  rear  of  Gardner  Hall. 

Berkeley  House 

Berkeley  House  was  added  to  the  houses  of  residence  in  1916  and  is  situated 
on  Berkeley  Place,  north  of  Carpenter  Hall  and  bordering  on  the  athletic  field.  It 
accommodates  thirteen  pupils. 

Woodland  Park  Hall 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  was  acquired  in  1918. 
It  is  but  a few  minutes'  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  the 
attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which  are  used  by  all  of  the  students  and 
teachers  who  occupy  the  house.  On  this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the  sun 
piazza  school  room  and  the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment. Special  literature  for  this  department  is  available. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  dormitories. 

Principal’s  Residence 

Built  in  1893,  it  stands  on  a hill  east  of  Bragdon  Hall. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

The  “Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed  for  each 
applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application  is  filed  a certificate 
blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and 
'returned  to  the  registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  An  examination 
may  be  substituted  for  the  certificate  if  desired. 

Classification 

Students  will  be  classified  according  to  the  number  of  secondary  school  units 
that  each  has  earned.  A unit  represents  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a week 
for  one  year. 

Four  units  will  admit  to  the  Sub-Freshman  Class. 

Eight  units  will  admit  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

Twelve  units  will  admit  to  the  Sophomore  Class. 

Fifteen  units  will  admit  to  the  Junior  Class. 

Admission  to  all  classes  is  on  probation.  This  probation  usually  ends  with 
the  first  quarter  after  the  registrar  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  approves  the 
classification.  All  programs  must  be  planned  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
registrar. 

Note:  A graduate  of  a grammar  school  or  its  equivalent  enters  the  preparatory 
class  in  the  Woodland  Park  School,  the  Junior  Department  of  Lasell.  This  class 
corresponds  to  the  freshman  class  in  high  school. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Lasell  diploma  will  be  awarded  to  each  student  who  meets  the  following 
requirements : 

1.  Complete  15  units  of  secondary  school  work. 

2.  Secure  80  Seminary  credits  in  recitations,  lecture,  and  laboratory  work, 
which  may  include  16  credits  for  physical  training. 

3.  Complete  three  years’  work  in  Latin,  or  one  modern  language;  one  year 
each  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  or  Science  (Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Household 
Chemistry);  three  courses  in  History  and  two  courses  elected  from  the  following  list: 
English  Literature,  Sociology,  Economics,  Physiology  and  Child  Care,  Psychology, 
History  of  Art. 

4.  A student  who  completes  the  Academic  Music  Course  or  the  Secretarial 
Course  may  substitute  that  course  for  the  special  requirements  under  3 above. 

Students  in  all  courses,  regular  and  special,  are  required  to  take  one  course 
in  English,  except  during  the  senior  year,  one  lesson  a week  in  Bible,  and  four 
periods  a week  in  Physical  Training. 

Advanced  Standing 

Advanced  credit  for  high  school  work  may  be  granted  to  students  with  satis- 
factory average  standings  presenting  more  than  fifteen  units  accepted  for  ad- 
mission provided:  (1)  the  work  is  as  advanced  as  work  given  in  the  junior  year  at 
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Lasell;  (2)  the  course  for  which  credit  is  desired  is  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department;  (3)  the  student  passes  a satisfactory  examination  at  least  two  hours 
in  length  given  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Candidates  from  colleges  of  recognized  standing,  including  junior  colleges, 
who  present  a certificate  of  honorable  dismissal,  will  be  credited  with  the  college 
work  they  have  already  done,  so  far  as  it  corresponds  in  quantity  and  quality 
with  the  requirements  of  Lasell. 


Notes  on  Courses 

Students  not  continuing  the  study  of  music,  but  desiring  credit  for  previous 
work  in  music,  will  be  given  individual  consideration. 

The  passing  grade  is  seventy  per  cent. 

The  college  certificate  grade  is  eighty  per  cent. 

A Credit  — The  unit  of  measurement  for  junior  and  senior  work  is  the  semester 
period,  that  is,  one  recitation  per  week  for  one  half  year. 

Every  regular  student  is  expected  to  carry  a minimum  of  twenty  periods  a 
week,  including  the  required  subjects. 

A student  who  fails  in  two  successive  quarters  will  be  dropped  from  the  class 
in  which  such  failure  occurs. 

A failure  to  carry  successfully  a minimum  of  thirteen  periods  a week,  not 
including  physical  training,  shall  be  considered  just  cause  for  dismissal. 


Post  Graduate  Study 

Graduate  students  may  choose  such  courses  as  they  prefer,  their  program 
being  wholly  elective.  A seal  for  their  diploma  is  given  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Honor  Credits 

From  one  to  four  honor  credits  are  given  to  a few  students  each  semester 
for  excellence  in  scholarship  in  two  or  more  courses. 


College  Preparation 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  college  may  do  so  by  completing  the  secondary 
school  units  that  are  required  for  admission.  The  minimum  number  is  fifteen.  A 
unit  represents  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a week  for  one  year.  Four  years 
of  English  usually  count  as  three  units.  The  remaining  units  should  be  chosen 
from  the  fields  of  foreign  language,  history,  mathematics,  and  science,  according  to 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  particular  institution  for  which  the  preparation 
is  being  made. 

Lasell  Seminary  is  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board.  When  permissible  a college  entrance  certificate  is  granted  to  the  college 
preparatory  students  in  those  subjects  which  are  graded  at  not  less  than  eighty 
per  cent. 
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Students  are  prepared  for  college  entrance  examinations  under  either  the 
“Old”  or  “New  Plan,”  as  desired. 

Some  of  the  colleges  now  accept  music  as  an  entrance  elective.  Young  women 
who  are  talented  in  music  may  do  well  to  substitute  this  for  one  elective. 

Students  who  desire  advanced  standing  in  colleges  or  universities  as  a result  of 
work  done  at  Lasell  should  have  their  plans  carefully  made  as  early  as  possible, 
having  in  mind  the  particular  institution  to  which  they  intend  to  present  their 
credits.  Graduates  of  Lasell  who  go  to  college  enter  either  the  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more, or  Junior  Class,  according  to  the  kind,  amount  and  quality  of  work  which 
they  have  had  previously  and  which  they  have  had  with  us,  and  also  according  to 
the  institution  to  which  they  go. 


Special  Certificate  Courses 

A special  course  may  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  registrar,  provided 
the  student  be  a graduate  of  a high  school  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Special  courses  may  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course  provided  the  other 
requirements  for  graduation  are  fully  met. 

Outside  students  may  receive  instruction  in  music,  reading,  home  economics, 
secretarial  training,  art,  or  other  subjects  without  being  otherwise  connected  with 
the  school,  under  rates  named  on  page  56. 


Home  Economics 

(Certificate  granted  at  completion  with  average  of  eighty  per  cent) 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Periods 

Credits 

Periods 

Credits 

per  week 

per  week 

English  V 

• • 3 

6 

Applied  Housekeeping  . 

4 

8 

Science  IV  . 

• • 3 

6 

House  Furnishing  and  \ 

6 

Cooking  I 

. . 4 

8 

House  Planning 

I 

6 

Sewing  I . 

. . 4 

8 

Physiology  and  Child  Care 

3 

6 

Textiles  . 

• • 3 

6 

Sewing  II 

. 

4 

8 

Bible  .... 

1 

2 

Bible  .... 

1 

2 

Physical  Training 

• • 4 

8 

Physical  Training 

4 

8 

Electives 

• • 3 

6 

Electives . . 

6 

12 

25 

50 

25 

50 

To  take  the  certificate  course  in  two  years  pupils  must  have  had  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  a three  years’  course  in  high  school. 
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Secretarial  Course 


(Certificate  granted  at  completion  with  average  of  eighty  per  cent) 


First  Year 

Second 

Year 

Periods 

Credits 

Periods 

Credits 

per  week 

per  week 

English  V 

• ■ 3 

6 

Business  English 

• 3 

6 

Stenography  I . 

• • 5 

IO 

Bookkeeping 

. 6 

12 

Typewriting  I . 

• • 3 

6 

Stenography  II  . 

• 5 

IO 

Commercial  Arithmetic, 

Typewriting  II  . 

• 3 

6 

First  semester 

• • 5 

5 

Spanish  or  French  . 

3°r5 

6 or  10 

Commercial  Law,  S 

econd 

Bible 

1 

2 

semester  . 

• • 3 

3 

Physical  Training  . 

• 4 

8 

Spelling  and  Penmanship  2 

4 

Spanish  or  French 

. 4 or  5 

8 or  io 

Bible  .... 

I 

2 

Physical  Training 

. . 4 

8 

27 

54 

27 

54 

The 

Main 

Entrance 


« 
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Courses  Preparing  for  Teaching 

A.  For  Academic  Teachers  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools 


First  Year 


Required 


Periods  Credits 


English  V 
Bible  .... 
Physical  Training 
Biology  . 
Psychology  . 


3 6 

I 2 

4 8 

4 8 

3 6 


Elect  at  least  two  courses  in  addition: 


Required 


Second  Year 

Periods  Credits 


English  VI  ....  3 6 

Bible i 2 

Physical  Training  4 8 

Physiology  and  Child  Care  3 6 

Education  I ....  3 6 


Elect  at  least  three  courses  in  addition : 


Third  Year 

Required 

Physical  Training  . . 4 

Education  II  ...  3 

Education  III  ...  3 

Sociology 3 

Observation  and  Practice  3 

Elect  one  course  in  addition: 


List  of  Electives 


Art 

4 

8 

Economics  .... 

3 

6 

History  . 

5 

10 

Language  (Foreign) 

5 

10 

Literature  .... 

3 

6 

Mathematics 

5 

10 

Music 

4 

8 

Problems  of  Democracy 

3 

6 

Science 

5 

10 

B.  For  Teachers  of  Home  Economics 


First  Year 

Required 

English  V ....  3 6 

Bible 1 2 

Physical  Training  4 8 

House  Chemistry  3 6 

Cooking  I ....  4 8 

Sewing  I 4 8 

Textiles 3 6 

Elect  one  course  in  addition: 


Third  Year 

Required 

Physical  Training  4 8 

Education  II  ...  3 6 

Education  III  ...  3 6 

Sociology 3 6 

Dietetics 3 6 

Observation  and  Practice  3 6 


Second  Year 

Required 

Bible 1 2 

Physical  Training  4 8 

Domestic  Science  II  4 8 

Sewing  II  ....  4 8 

Physiology  and  Child  Care  3 6 

Education  I ....  3 6 

Elect  one  course  in  addition: 


List  of  Electives 

Biology 4 8 

Economics  ....  3 6 

History 5 10 

Languages  (Foreign)  .5  10 

Literature  ....  3 6 

Problems  of  Democracy  3 6 

Psychology  ....  3 b 
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C.  For  Teachers  of  Secretarial  Subjects 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Required 

Required 

Periods 

Credits 

Periods 

Credits 

English  V 

3 

6 

Business  English  . . 3 

6 

Bible 

1 

2 

Commercial  Arithmetic  5 

10 

Physical  Training  . 

4 

8 

Commercial  Law  . . 3 

6 

Stenography 

5 

10 

Bible 1 

2 

Typewriting  .... 

3 

6 

Physical  Training  . . 4 

8 

Penmanship  and  Spelling 

2 

4 

Stenography  ...  5 

10 

Biology 

4 

8 

Typewriting  ....  3 

6 

Economics  .... 

3 

6 

Physiology  and  Child  Care  3 

6 

Education  I . 3 

6 

Third  Year 

Required 

Physical  Training  . 

4 

8 

Bookkeeping. 

6 

12 

Education  II 

3 

6 

Education  III 

3 

6 

Sociology 

3 

6 

Observation  and  Practice 

3 

6 

D.  For  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects,  such  as  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
Science,  Mathematics,  History,  Art,  Music,  etc. 


First  Year 

Required 

English  V 3 

Bible 1 

Physical  Training  . . 4 

Biology 4 

Problems  of  Democracy  3 

Psychology  ....  3 


6 

2 


6 

6 


Elect  one  course  from  special  or 
allied  field. 


Second  Year 

Required 

English  VI  ....  3 6 

Bible 1 2 

Physical  Training  4 8 

Physiology  and  Child  Care  3 6 

Education  I ....  3 6 


Elect  three  courses  from  special  or 
allied  field. 


Third  Year 

Required 

Physical  Training  4 8 

Education  II  ...  3 6 

Education  III  ...  3 6 

Sociology 3 6 

Observation  and  Practice  3 6 

Elect  one  course  from  special  or 

allied  field. 
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Music  Department 

The  various  courses  in  music  are  open  to  all  students  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  specialize  in  that  line  and  may  be  made  an  integral  part  of  their  regular  course, 
but  for  those  who  desire  a thorough  musical  training  the  Academic  Music  Course 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity. 

Academic  Music  Course 

The  course  includes  the  study  of  a major  subject,  as  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin, 
or  Voice,  with  the  addition  of  related  secondary  or  theoretical  subjects.  It  covers 
a period  of  two  school  years,  and  upon  its  completion  the  Academic  Music  Certifi- 
cate is  granted. 

Graduates  of  each  course  except  Voice  should  enter  the  Junior  Class  in  any 
of  the  best  Music  Schools.  The  Voice  course  should  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
Sophomore  Class. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class 
of  Lasell  Seminary  may,  with  the  program  outlined  below,  receive  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  school  diploma  in  addition  to  the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 


Pianoforte 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

SUBJECTS 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half-year 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half 

year 

Pianoforte 

2 

15 

4 

2 

15 

4 

Solfeggio  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Harmony  .... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Keyboard  Harmony  . 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Pianoforte  Sight-playing 

2 

I 

2 

I 

English  V . 

3 

3 

O 

0 

History  of  Art  . . 

o 

o 

3 

3 

Bible 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Physical  Training 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Electives  .... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Totals  .... 

| 22 

23 

21 

22 

Organ 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

SUBJECTS 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half-year 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half 

year 

Organ 

2 

15 

4 

2 

15 

4 

Solfeggio  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Harmony  .... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Keyboard  Harmony  . 

I 

I 

O 

0 

English  V . 

3 

3 

O 

o 

History  of  Art 

o 

o 

3 

3 

Bible  * 

i 

i 

i 

I 

Physical  Training 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Electives  .... 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Totals 

21 

23 

20  1 

22 

20 


Violin 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

SUBJECTS 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half-year 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half 

year 

Violin 

2 

15 

4 

2 

15 

4 

Solfeggio  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Harmony  .... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Keyboard  Harmony  . 

I 

I 

0 

O 

Pianoforte  (Secondary) 

0 

O 

I 

2 

English  V . 

3 

3 

O 

O 

History  of  Art 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Bible 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Training 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Electives  .... 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Totals  .... 

21 

23 

20 

23 

Voice 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

SUBJECTS 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half-year 

Lessons 
per  week 

Practice 
periods 
per  week 

Credits 

half 

year 

Voice 

2 

5 

2 

2 

5 

2 

Solfeggio  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Harmony  .... 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Pianoforte  (Secondary) 

I 

10 

2 

I 

10 

2 

Orphean  .... 

I 

Yl 

I 

X 

French  .... 

5 

5 

5 

5 

English  V . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

History  of  Art 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Bible 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Training 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Electives  .... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Totals  .... 

24 

24^ 

23 

23  H 

To  insure  the  faithful  accomplishment  of  the  work,  examinations  are  required 
during  the  course. 


Entrance  Requirements 

Pianoforte 

Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  simple  form,  one  study  from  Czerny 
Op.  636,  one  from  Krause  Op.  2 and  one  of  the  easier  Sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
The  selection  in  each  case  may  be  made  by  the  candidate. 

Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ  School  Book 
III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn  tunes. 
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Voice 


The  candidate  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction  but  must  give  evidence  of 
possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Pianoforte. 

Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  adequate  pre- 
liminary training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major  and  minor  scales;  and 
in  additon  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate 
elementary  technique  and  one  or  more  easy  studies. 

Harmony,  Solfeggio,  and  Sight  Playing 

For  the  first  year  in  harmony  two  lessons  a week  are  required,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  keyboard  work,  2;  credits,  2. 

Solfeggio,  conducted  in  small  classes,  is  advised  for  all  students  in  voice  culture, 
2;  credits,  2. 

Sight-playing  is  conducted  in  classes  of  four  pupils  at  two  pianos.  Instruction 
in  sight-plaving  is  especially  advised  for  all  piano  pupils.  No  practice  is  required, 
2;  credits,  2. 

Musical  Clubs 

Orphean  Club,  one  lesson  a week  (required  of  all  who  pass  the  voice  test), 
i;  credits,  1. 

Glee  Club,  two  lessons  a week,  2;  credits,  2. 

Mandolin  Club,  one  lesson  a week,  I;  credits,  I. 


Carter  Hall 


Courses  of  Study 

The  first  figure  under  each  course  indicates  the  number  of  recitation  periods 
per  week  (or  the  equivalent,  as  with  music).  The  second  figure  indicates  the 
number  of  credits.  In  courses  which  require  laboratory  work  the  number  of  lab- 
oratory periods  are  indicated. 

Elective  classes  are  rarely  formed  for  less  than  four  pupils. 

Unless  stated  to  the  contrary  the  course  extends  through  the  year. 

English 

The  study  of  English  is  required  of  all  students  below  the  senior  class,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  being  very  rare.  The  courses  are  designed  to  develop  in  each 
student  an  increasing  command  of  correct  and  clear  English,  both  spoken  and  writ- 
ten, and  a growing  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence  and  appreciation,  the 
fruits  of  which -shall  be  the  reading  of  good  literature  with  enjoyment. 

I.  Grammar,  Etymology,  Selected  Readings.  Theme  Writing  with 
special  emphasis  upon  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  accuracy, 
3;  credits,  6. 

II.  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Selected  Readings.  The 

Principles  of  English  Composition  governing  the  use  of  words,  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  composition,  3;  credits,  6. 

III.  Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Selected  Readings,  oral  and 
written  reports  on  outside  reading,  letter  writing,  3;  credits,  6. 
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IV.  Detailed  study  of  Narration  and  Description , and  easy  Exposition 
and  Argument  with  models  from  classic  and  current  writings.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten reports  on  outside  reading,  3 ; credits,  6. 

Note:  College  preparatory  students  must  take  this  course  and  in  addition 
take  two  periods  a week  in  College  Preparatory  English,  2;  credits,  4. 

V.  General  Rhetorical  Review.  Sentences  and  Word  Study,  Letter 
Writing  — Theme  Writing — Literary  forms,  including  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  exposition,  description,  and  narration  as  exemplified  in  articles  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  3;  credits,  6.  Required  of  all  Juniors. 

VI.  Versification — the  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse;  and  the  English 
Essay  and  Essayists,  3;  credits,  6.  Prerequisite  English  V. 


Hawthorne  House 


English  Literature 

I.  Study  and  Interpretation  of  the  Literature  of  the  Romantic  and  Vic- 
torian Periods , with  special  attention  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  Eliot,  3;  credits,  6.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

II.  Shakespeare.  Selected  plays,  3;  credits,  6.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

III.  Comparative  study  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale; 

Morris’s  Earthly  Paradise;  Malory’s  Morte  d’Arthur;  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the 
King;  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene;  Selections  from  Keats  and  Shelley,  from  modern 
essayists  and  poets,  and  from  Shakespeare,  3;  credits,  6.  Open  to  Seniors  only. 
Prerequisite  Literature  I or  II. 
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IV.  Contemporary  Literature.  Rapid  reading  and  intensive  study  of 
representative  selections  from  modern  writers — Stevenson,  Kipling,  Maeterlinck, 
Hutchinson,  Barrie,  Galsworthy,  Shaw,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  and  others,  3;  credits,  6. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


Bible 

I.  A general  introduction  to  Bible  courses.  Outlines,  charts,  and  maps, 
Reasons  for  and  methods  of  study,  1;  credits,  2. 

II.  The  genesis  and  history  of  the  Jewish  People  to  the  Division  of  the 
Kingdom , 1;  credits,  2. 

III.  The  history  of  Israel  from  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom  through 
the  Captivity  and  Return  of  the  Jewish  Church , including  such  study  of  the 
prophets  as  is  naturally  involved,  1;  credits,  2. 

IV.  The  political , religious , and  social  condition  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Christ.  A study  of  Christ’s  life  and  teachings  with  an  outline  comparison  of 
the  four  gospels,  1;  credits,  2. 

V.  History  of  the  Early  Christian  Church , with  special  reference  to  the 
ministry  and  writings  of  Paul,  1;  credits,  2. 


History  and  Social  Studies 

I.  Ancient  History.  Study  of  the  ancient  Orient  and  Greece  as  far  as  the 
death  of  Alexander  and  the  break-up  of  his  empire,  with  the  study  of  Western 
Hellas  to  the  death  of  Timoleon.  Study  of  the  history  of  Rome  as  far  as  the  death 
of  Charlemagne,  including  a study  of  the  Hellenistic  Period  of  Greek  History  and 
the  merging  of  the  story  of  Greece  with  the  story  of  Rome,  5:  credits,  10. 

II.  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  One-quarter  of  the  year’s  work 
devoted  to  the  period  prior  to  1300  A.D.;  the  second  quarter  to  about  1660; 
the  third  quarter  ends  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815;  the  fourth  quarter 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  last  half  to  events  since  1878,  with  the  purpose  of 
explaining  clearly  the  causes  and  issues  of  the  war  of  1914,  5;  credits,  10. 
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III.  English  History , 5;  credits,  iO. 

IV.  American  History  and  Civil  Government , 5;  credits,  10. 

V.  Problems  of  Democracy.  A study  of  contemporary  history  through 
the  medium  of  the  Literary  Digest  and  other  leading  magazines,  3 ; credits,  6. 

VI.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  factors  that  govern  the  organization  of 
human  society;  the  various  stages  of  social  organization;  and  the  more  important 
problems  of  social  welfare,  3;  credits,  6. 

VII.  Elements  of  Economics.  The  principles  of  consumption,  production, 
exchange,  and  distribution  with  application  to  modern  problems  of  labor  and 
capital,  monopolies,  transportation,  money  and  banking,  and  taxation,  3;  credits,  6. 

VIII.  Americanization.  A study  of  fundamental  Americanisms.  Old 
World  backgrounds  of  the  most  important  racial  groups  in  America.  American- 
ization through  community  co-operation.  Special  attention  to  methods  of  teaching 
English  to  immigrants,  3;  credits,  6. 

IX.  History  of  Art.  Architecture:  Greek,  Roman,  Basilican,  Romanesque, 
Gothic,  Renaissance.  Sculpture:  Greek,  Roman,  Renaissance.  Painting:  Pom- 
peiian, Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  French,  British,  American,  3;  credits,  6. 

X.  Elements  of  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  covering  the  facts 
of  human  behavior  and  consciousness,  with  the  laws  that  govern  them,  3 ; credits,  6. 


Education 

I.  The  History  of  Education.  With  special  attention  to  modern  elementary 
education  as  influenced  by  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart, 
Froebel,  Montessori,  and  modern  English  and  American  writers,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  question,  “What  is  Education?”  3;  credits,  6. 

II.  Child  Study.  A study  of  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  the  child, 
together  with  the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  educative 
process.  Also  the  use  and  application  of  mental  tests,  3;  credits,  6. 
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III.  Methods  of  Teaching.  Including  observation  and  actual  class  room 
practice.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching  fundamental 
subjects  usually  found  in  the  junior  high  school  field,  together  with  consideration 
of  the  methods  and  devices  for  progressive  education  in  general,  3;  credits,  6. 

Latin 

I.  Beginners'  Latin.  Grammar  and  Elementary  Prose  Composition,  5; 
credits,  10. 

II.  Second  Year  Latin.  Reading  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic 
Wars  I-IV,  selected  from  Caesar  (Gallic  Wars  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives). 
Grammar  and  simple  composition,  5;  credits,  10. 

III.  Third  Year  Latin.  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Cataline,  for  the 
Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias.  Grammar  and  prose  composition,  5;  credits,  10. 

IV.  Fourth  Year  Latin.  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-VI.  Grammar  and  Composition, 
5;  credits,  10. 

V.  Latin  Review.  College  Preparatory,  4;  credits,  8. 

French 

The  language  of  the  classroom  is  French. 

I.  First  Year  French.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar, 
Abundant  exercise  in  conversation.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of 
graduated  text.  Writing  French  from  dictation,  Composition,  Easy  French  Plays, 
and  French  Folk  Songs,  5;  credits,  10. 
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II.  Second  Year  French.  Reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  and  historical  and  biographical  sketches. 
Continued  drill  upon  grammar.  Writing  French  from  dictation.  Composition 
and  Resumes  in  French.  Phonetic  Drill.  French  Folk  Songs,  5;  credits,  10. 

III.  Third  Year  French.  Reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  a portion  of  which  is  in  the  dramatic  form.  History  of  French 
Literature.  Advanced  Prose  Composition,  Essays  in  French,  Phonetic  Drill, 
French  Folk  Songs,  4;  credits,  8. 

IV.  Advanced  French.  Reading  of  from  600  to  1000  pages  of  standard 
French,  classical  and  modern  History  of  French  Literature.  Advanced  Prose 
Composition.  Stories  and  plays  written  in  French  and  dramatized.  Phonetic 
drill,  French  Folk  Songs,  4;  credits,  8. 


Spanish 

The  language  of  the  classroom  is  Spanish. 

I.  First  Year  Spanish.  Phonetics.  Drill  in  essentials  of  Spanish  Gram- 
mar. Conversation;  Description  of  Pictures.  Reading  about  100  pages  of 
graduated  texts.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation.  Memorizing  of  Spanish  pas- 
sages of  conversational  prose  and  of  simple  verse,  4;  credits,  8. 

II.  Second  Year  Spanish.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  easy  modern 
prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches.  Conversa- 
tion exercises  on  subjects  of  the  day.  Grammar.  Composition.  Memorizing. 
Letter  writing  and  elements  of  commercial  correspondence,  3;  credits,  6. 

III.  Third  Year  Spanish.  The  reading  of  from  300  to  400  pages  of 
Spanish  of  ordinary  difficulty.  Advanced  exercises  in  grammar  and  composition. 
History  and  Geography  of  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Commercial  Correspondence, 
3;  credits,  6. 

IV.  Fourth  Year  Spanish.  Reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  Spanish. 
Grammatica  de  la  Academia  Espanola;  Estudio  de  Obras  selectas  de  la  Literatura 
Clasica;  Composiciones  originales;  Estudio  de  Comedias  Dramas  y Discoursas 
Clasicos;  Historia,  Geografica  de  la  America  Espanola,  3:  credits,  6. 


Mathematics 

I.  Elementary  Algebra  to  Quadratics,  5;  credits,  10. 

II.  Plane  Geometry , 5;  credits,  10. 

III.  Mathematic  Review.  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  5;  credits,  10. 

Science 

I.  Biology.  A study  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals;  physiology, 
life-history,  and  classification;  and  the  application  of  biological  principles  to  human 
welfare,  4;  credits,  8. 
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The  Laboratory 


II.  Physics.  The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light, 
magnetism,  electricity.  Text  book,  lecture,  and  laboratory  work.  The  keeping 
of  a laboratory  notebook  is  required. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Algebra,  5;  credits,  10. 


III.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry,  including  descriptive  chemistry,  chemical  principles  and  theories,  and 
the  application  of  chemistry  in  the  household  or  in  the  arts. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Algebra,  5;  credits,  10. 

IV.  Household  Chemistry.  The  principles  of  chemistry  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  chemistry  of  air,  water,  and  foods,  3;  credits,  6. 

V (a).  Physiology  and  Child  Care.  A study  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  mammalian  organs  especially  applied  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  human  body.  Health  problem  of  mother  and  infant.  The  development, 
general  hygiene,  and  feeding  of  the  child.  Problems  relating  to  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  child.  Child  mentality  and  management.  Demonstration  lectures 
by  nurses  and  lectures  by  specialists  in  child  feeding,  3;  credits,  6. 
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The  Dressmaking  Exhibit  1921 

Domestic  Art 

The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  skill  in  the  control  of  hand 
and  machine  technique,  and  in  the  handling  of  materials;  knowledge  of  constructive 
processes;  ability  to  use  patterns  and  to  cut  economically;  ability  to  fit  garments; 
and  appreciation  of  good  color  and  texture  combinations. 

I.  Sewing.  In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  stitches  and  constructive 
processes  as  applied  to  garments  of  interest  to  girls,  such  as  various  articles  of 
underwear  and  simple  dresses  of  cotton  or  its  equivalent;  the  use  and  care  of  the 
sewing  machine;  patching  and  darning;  sufficiently  simple  drafting  to  give  the 
student  a knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  pattern  to  the  lines  of  the  figure,  and  the 
use  and  adaptation  of  commercial  patterns,  4;  credits,  8. 

II.  Sewing.  This  course  includes  instruction  in  handwork  such  as  tatting, 
crocheting,  hemstitching,  embroidery,  and  various  decorative  stitches  as  applied 
to  household  linens;  further  practice  in  the  use  and  alteration  of  commercial  pat- 
terns; simple  dress  design,  and  the  making  of  gowns  of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  4; 
credits,  8. 

Prerequisite  Sewing  I. 

III.  Millinery . The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  apprecia- 
tion of  line,  color,  and  material  as  applied  to  the  selection  and  suitability  of  hats 
for  various  types  of  faces  and  personalities. 

The  technical  knowledge  is  gained  through  the  application  of  processes  to  hats 
of  fabric  and  straw,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  art  as  applied  to 
trimming  and  the  making  of  ornaments.  One  semester,  2;  credits,  2. 

IV.  Textiles  and  Clothing . This  course  includes  the  history  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  textile  industry,  the  study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
the  identification  and  economic  use  of  fabrics,  the  selection,  care  and  hygiene  of 
clothing,  and  the  clothing  budget,  3 ; credits,  6. 
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Domestic  Science 


/.  Cooking,  First  Year.  This  course  in  cooking  is  given  to  furnish  the 
pupils  with  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the  food  principles  and  the  influence  of 
the  composition  of  each  food  on  the  manner  of  cooking.  The  following  are  empha- 
sized: Nutritive  value,  care  and  manufacture  of  food,  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  planning  and  estimating  the  cost  of  well-balanced  meals,  simple 
experiments  in  food  chemistry,  visits  to  the  market  and  packing  house.  Two 
double  laboratory  and  two  lecture  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Pre- 
requisite Science  IV,  4;  credits,  8. 

II.  Applied  Housekeeping . This  course  covers  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Housekeeping. 

Theory : 

1.  A study  of  the  modern  household;  its  relation  to  the  community  and 
to  the  various  activities  both  within  and  outside  of  the  home  which  influence 
the  life  of  the  family  to  a lesser  or  greater  degree. 

2.  A comparison  of  the  modern  home  with  homes  of  earliest  times;  the 
evolution  of  the  home  and  family,  the  change  in  woman’s  economic  position, 
and  its  influence  on  the  home. 

3.  Household  Management.  Cost  of  living,  division  of  income,  domestic 
service,  art  of  buying,  care  of  home  laundry,  and  household  accounts. 

4.  Micro-organisms  in  their  relation  to  water,  ice,  milk  supply,  and  all 
other  foods. 

5.  Marketing,  serving,  dietary  work. 

6.  Home  sanitation. 

7.  Demonstrations  are  given  in  making  beds,  sweeping,  dusting,  and 
cleaning;  the  making  and  changing  of  a bed  occupied  by  a sick  person;  the 
proper  care  of  furniture;  the  various  ways  of  removing  stains  from  clothing 
and  materials,  and  the  removal  of  dents  and  scars  from  woodwork. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Visits 
made  to  a bakery,  a model  dairy,  and  manufactories. 


A Class  in  Cooking 


Practice. 

Successive  classes,  numbering  six  each,  keep  house  for  themselves  for  six  weeks 
in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  actual  practice  is 
given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts,  marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving, 
table  setting,  and  entertaining.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  school  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  a solid  gold  loaf  — a charm  — is  given  each  year  to  the  member  of  the 
class  who  makes  the  best  loaf  of  bread  on  an  appointed  day.  A silver  loaf  is  given 
to  the  one  who  makes  the  second  best. 

Prerequisite  Cooking  I,  4;  credits,  8. 

III.  Elementary  Cooking.  This  course  is  a condensed  and  intensive  course 
in  cooking.  The  classification  and  composition  of  foods  is  emphasized,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  concerning  the  different  methods  of  cooking  made  as  clear 
and  simple  as  possible.  One  double  laboratory  and  one  lecture  period  per  week  for 
one  semester.  No  science  is  required,  and  no  advanced  work  is  allowed,  2; 
credits,  2. 

IV.  Dietetics . Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods. 
Planning  well-balanced  meals,  diets,  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery;  diets  in 
disease  and  experimental  cookery.  Some  laboratory  work,  lecture  periods,  and 
collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite  Cooking  I,  3;  credits,  6. 

V.  House  Furnishing  and  House  Planning.  This  course  includes  study  of 
the  following  topics:  Styles  of  dwellings,  choice  of  localities  and  sites,  interior 
design,  color  theory  and  psychology,  backgrounds,  furniture,  period  furnituie, 
arrangement  of  furniture,  pictures  and  sculpture,  functions  of  rooms,  arrange- 
ment of  furniture  in  specific  rooms,  and  study  of  costs.  The  course  is  supple- 
mented by  visits  to  shops  and  museums.  The  student  also  learns  to  make  simple 
drawings  of  plans  and  elevations  to  illustrate  and  test  the  practical  ideas.  The  part 
of  the  course  devoted  to  house  planning  will  include  the  drawing  of  the  first  floor 
plan  of  an  original  house  (to  scale),  with  attention  to  plumbing,  heating,  ventilat- 
ing, and  lighting.  Study  of  specifications,  blue  prints,  construction,  materials, 
and  cost,  3;  credits,  6. 
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Secretarial 

The  Secretarial  Course  is  open  only  to  high  school  graduates  or  students 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over.  Those  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  and  desire 
this  course  will  be  required  to  qualify  in  English,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic  and 
Spelling  before  entering  the  course. 

I.  Business  English.  Principles  of  oral  and  written  expression  and  prin- 
ciples of  composition  applied  to  business  with  special  attention  to  the  business  letter, 
business  forms,  the  newspaper,  and  advertising,  3;  credits,  6. 

II.  Spelling  and  Penmanship.  A thorough  course  in  spelling  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  vocabulary  of  commerce.  Drill  and  practice  in  com- 
mercial penmanship,  2;  credits,  4. 


May  Fete 


III.  First  Year  Stenography.  The  theory  and  foundation  principles  of 
shorthand  supplemented  by  practice  and  rigid  drill,  5;  credits,  10. 

IV.  Second  Year  Stenography.  Advanced  work  in  shorthand.  Constant 
practice  in  writing  from  dictation.  The  average  student  is  expected  to  write 
ordinary  business  dictation  at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  hundred  words  a min- 
ute at  the  end  of  this  course,  5;  credits,  10. 

Prerequisite  First  Year  Stenography  or  its  equivalent.  Standard  systems 
are  used. 

V.  First  Year  Typewriting.  Care,  adjustment,  and  use  of  leading  ma- 
chines; proper  fingering,  practice,  and  drill  for  speed.  The  touch  system  is  used, 
3;  credits,  6. 

VI.  Second  Year  Typewriting.  Continued  practice  and  drill  for  speed 
and  accuracy,  tabulating,  press  copies,  cutting  stencils,  and  the  use  of  duplicating 
and  adding  machines,  3;  credits,  6. 

Prerequisite  First  Year  Typewriting  or  its  equivalent. 
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VII.  Bookkeeping.  A comprehensive  course  ranging  through  simple  ac- 
counts to  modern  methods  of  bookkeeping  in  the  business  office:  method  of  changing 
from  single  to  double  entry;  private,  personal,  and  professional  accounting,  6; 
credits,  12. 

Prerequisite  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

VIII.  (a)  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Fractions,  simple  and  compound  interest 
discounts,  profit  and  loss,  stocks  and  bonds,  partnership  accounts,  commission  and 
brokerage;  also  the  reading  of  meters,  measurement  as  applied  to  business,  and  the 
metric  system.  First  semester.  5;  credits,  5. 

VIII.  ( h ) Commercial  Law.  Contracts,  negotiable  papers,  sales,  part- 
nerships, wills,  mortgages,  deeds,  etc.  The  subject  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a working  knowledge  of  every-day  law  as  applied  in  business  and  private  affairs. 
Second  semester.  3;  credits,  3. 

Partial  Course.  A student  may,  if  she  so  desires,  take  any  one  or  more  of  the 
above  subjects  provided  her  program  allows  time  enough  to  insure  satisfactory 
results. 

Reading 

First  Year — Physical  Culture.  Good  bearing  and  effective  presence. 
Freedom,  purity,  and  power  of  voice.  Animation,  smoothness,  power,  and  direct- 
ness in  presentation.  Clearness  of  articulation.  Inflection.  Imagination  in 
rendering.  Elementary  gesture.  A general  awakening  of  the  whole  mind  and  body, 
2;  credits,  4. 

Second  Year  — Physical  and  Voice  Culture  continued.  Third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  The  Evolution  of  Expression.  Laws  of  analysis  and  their  ap- 
plication. Brilliancy  of  abandonment  and  purpose  in  rendering.  Relation  of 
ideas.  Economy  in  expression.  Personality  and  will  in  oratory,  2;  credits,  4. 
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Third  and  Fourth  Year  — Advanced  Physical  and  Voice  Culture.  Master- 
pieces of  literature.  Advanced  rendering  and  special  training  in  action.  Philos- 
ophy of  expression.  Extempore  speaking,  with  criticism.  Dramatic  interpretation 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Composition  and  rendering  of  orations.  Bible  and  hymn 
reading.  Sight  reading.  Preparation  for  platform  work.  Practice  in  teaching 
Oratory  and  Physical  Culture,  each,  2;  credits,  4. 

Dramatic  Club,  1;  credits,  1. 

Extra  charge  for  private  work,  see  page  56 

Department  of  Art 

First  Year  Art  — Drawing  and  Painting.  The  work  is  graded  to  facilitate 
the  most  rapid  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  the  instructor  takes  personal  interest  in 
the  individual  needs  and  abilities  of  the  student. 

Materials  and  subjects  are  chosen  to  best  aid  the  student  in  draughtsmanship 
and  the  understanding  of  color  analysis,  light  and  shade,  4;  credits,  8. 

Second  Year  Art  — Design.  After  completing  first  year  art  a pupil  is 
better  able  to  decide  on  what  phase  of  art  to  specialize.  Those  showing  sufficient 
ability  may  specialize  in  one  of  the  design  courses. 

The  General  Design  Course 

Lectures  and  notes  on  principles  of  design;  Lectures  and  notes  on  color  theory; 
Illustration  of  principles  by  means  of  simple  problems;  Conventionalization  of 
nature  forms;  Decorative  designs  for  given  areas  — and  household  objects;  Copies 
of  historic  periods;  Lettering — styles,  monograms,  initials,  posters,  illuminating, 
4;  credits,  8. 

Advanced  : Design  for  Domestic  Art  — textiles,  stenciling,  embroidery, 
batik  dyeing;  Commerical  Design  — posters,  cover  designs,  stained  glass,  book 
plates,  illumination,  etc.,  4;  credits,  8. 

Costume  Design 

Costume  Design  involves  practice  in  figure  drawing;  drawing  of  drapery; 
notes  on  principles  of  design  and  color  related  to  dress;  study  and  copying  of  historic 
examples;  original  sketches  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  color;  designs  for  embroideries 
and  braiding,  4;  credits,  8. 

Notes  on  Art  Courses 

Life  Class.  Once  a week  all  pupils  taking  the  drawing  and  painting  course 
spend  a period  in  rapid  sketching  from  life  models.  Sometimes  interest  is  added 
where  the  pupils  themselves  take  turns  posing  for  five  minutes  at  a time. 

Batik  Dyeing,  which  is  the  ancient  Javanese  process  of  “painting  in  wax,” 
is  one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  design  and  gives  delightful  opportunity  for  the 
use  and  understanding  of  color.  Scarfs,  hangings,  and  blouses  are  some  of  the 
creations  in  this  work. 

History  of  Art.  The  History  of  Art  course  is  planned,  through  the  study  and 
analysis  of  typical  examples,  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting.  It  is  a preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  own  and  foreign 
museums  and  of  modern  exhibitions.  Pupils  are  made  well  acquainted  with  the 
rich  treasures  of  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Studio  Club  exists  for  wholesome  enjoyment.  The  girls  meet  occa- 
sionally for  a supper,  a picnic,  a tour  of  the  art  galleries,  or  the  discussion  of  some 
art  topic. 
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The  Principal’s  Residence 


Remarks  on  the  Courses 

Modern  Languages 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand 
and  use  them.  For  this  purpose  the  constant  use  of  the  language  in  the  classroom 
is  insisted  upon,  thus  forcing  the  mind  to  be  receptive  to  the  foreign  sound  by  means 
of  which  the  pupil  is  soon  able  to  talk  with  enough  fluency  to  be  of  practical  use  in 
foreign  travel. 

Much  emphasis  is  put  on  the  use  of  modern  phonetic  methods  to  attain  an 
accurate  pronunciation.  Words  are  sung  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the  English-speak- 
ing mouth  into  the  correct  position  to  enunciate  the  language. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social  development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  receptions,  and 
social  evenings.  A play  is  given  each  year.  There  are  tables  in  the  dining  room 
presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which  French  and  Spanish  are  spoken. 

Home  Economics 

Since  the  management  of  the  household  has  under  the  present  world-condi- 
tions become  an  increasingly  important  matter,  we  believe  that  every  woman 
should  have  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  training  along  the  lines  which  pertain 
to  home  making. 

We  hold  that  applied  science  can  have  no  better  use  for  girls  than  in  scientific 
housekeeping;  that  it  can  be  applied  to  no  greater  advantage  than  to  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  the  home;  that  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  manufacture 
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of  textiles  and  clothing  as  well  as  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  is 
essential  for  good  buying  and  right  living;  that  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles 
and  domestic  economy  can  be  turned  to  the  most  practical  uses  in  the  household; 
that  preparation  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  is  a very  important  part  of  a 
young  woman’s  education. 

This  school  has  long  been  in  touch  with  the  Home  Economics  Movement  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  of  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs.  Daniell,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Barrows, 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  who  have  in  turn  been  in  charge  of  the  classes  in 
this  department.  The  work  is  not  planned  from  a professional  point  of  view,  but 
is  given  as  something  for  pupils  to  apply  in  their  own  homes. 


The  Applied  Housekeeping  Class  at  Luncheon 


Secretarial  Course 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  every  young  woman  in  these  days  to  qualify  herself 
for  service  whether  the  need  be  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life  or  to  answer  the  call 
of  her  country  or  community. 

There  is  no  part  of  an  education  that  a young  woman  can  acquire  that  will 
initiate  her  into  the  business  of  life,  broaden  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  make  her  as 
self-reliant  and  independent,  as  that  of  the  training  for  secretarial  duties  of  business. 
She  will  need  to  have  little  fear  of  not  being  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  her  prop- 
erty, or  of  others  who  may  come  to  look  to  her  for  such  care. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  secretarial  course  is  offered,  for  which,  when 
satisfactorily  completed,  a certificate  will  be  granted. 
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For  those  who  wish  we  are  prepared  to  offer  a one  year  intensive  stenographic 
course  which  does  not  include  bookkeeping.  At  the  completion  of  this  course  a 
student  should  be  able  to  qualify  for  a clerical  or  stenographic  position. 

Reading 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  present  education  is  the  art  of  effective 
reading,  or  the  art  of  the  spoken  word. 

Many  a woman  fails,  through  some  inaptness  of  manner,  speech,  or  movement, 
or  through  some  hindering  self-consciousness,  to  reach  that  position  of  influence 
to  which  her  intellectual  capacity  and  character  entitle  her.  An  obedient  voice 
and  body  are  the  most  patent  signs  of  a cultivated  mind  and  are  great  assets  in 
every  circumstance  in  life. 

The  course  is  progressive  and  comprehensive,  and  includes  class  and  individual 
instruction.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great  authors  through  study  of  their 
masterpieces;  to  teach  one  to  grasp  and  present  at  sight  the  meaning  of  an  author; 
to  quicken  the  perception  and  awaken  the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation  of  pure 
enunciation  and  clear,  clean-cut  articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism  stimulates 
pronounced  results. 

Throughout  the  course  lectures  are  given  on  physical  culture,  psychology  of 
oratory  and  its  relation  to  life  and  art. 

Those  finishing  the  course  receive  certificates. 

The  dramatic  club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
art  of  the  spoken  word. 


The  Crow’s  Nest 
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Preparation  for  Teaching 

Teaching  almost  more  than  any  other  profession  offers  a field  for  real  service 
to  society,  since  the  only  permanent  way  to  improve  society  is  through  the  children. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  America  needs  children  who  are  well  born,  well 
nurtured  and  well  educated.  The  family  is  society  in  miniature  and  it  is  here  that 
the  child  gets  the  social  pattern  of  life.  The  school  is  the  training  ground  for  the 
larger  social  life  in  the  community  for  which  the  child  must  be  prepared.  The 
teacher  is  the  interpreter  of  this  larger  life.  The  welfare  of  society,  therefore,  rests 
in  largest  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  mothers  and  the  teachers.  Here  are  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  real  service.  Both  these  fields  are  open  to  every  normal 
and  intelligent  woman,  and  no  young  woman  who  wishes  to  use  her  life  well  can 
afford  to  pass  them  by  without  due  consideration.  Again,  training  and  experience 
in  teaching  may  be  counted  as  an  invaluable  part  of  the  preparation  for  successful 
motherhood.  Finally,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  teachers  of  America  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  among  the  homes  of  refinement  and  culture  in  order  that  the  children 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  interpretation  of  life,  and  that  they  themselves  may 
gain  a better  understanding  of  society  itself. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  a teacher’s  certificate  will  be  presented  to  each 
candidate.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Lasell  diploma  of  graduation,  which  can 
usually  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 


Student  Council 
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The  Art  Department 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study  art.  It 
is  possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work  in  this  department 
a strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art  while  train- 
ing the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed,  and  perfectly  lighted. 
Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided.  Photographs,  engravings,  and 
original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color  are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The  course 
of  instruction  keeps  pace  with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on  complet- 
ing it  a student  of  fair  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own  from  original 
sources. 

Instruction  in  free  hand  drawing  is  given  without  extra  charge  to  all  students 
who  desire  it. 


In  the  Studio 


History  of  Art 

As  a text  book  each  student  has  her  own  collection  of  two  hundred  reproductions 
chosen  to  show  the  development  of  different  phases  of  art.  These  are  studied 
objectively  to  train  observation  and  to  increase  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
art.  By  analysis  the  principles  which  underlie  all  art  are  shown,  and  thus  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  enjoy  intelligently  our  own  museums  and  contemporary  exhibi- 
tions as  well  as  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Research  work  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  is  required,  thus  making  pupils  acquainted  with  one  of  the  finest  museums 
of  our  country. 

The  Art  Collection 

The  school  is  constantly  making  additions  of  originals  in  oil  and  water-color 
paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists  to  its  already  considerable  collection  of 
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pictures  and  photographs.  The  famous  painting,  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by 
Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56,  is  the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The 
beautiful  bronzes  of  “The  Crusader”  and  of  “Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of 
1856  and  1857  respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the  school 
is  an  educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure  to  all  pupils. 


“The  Judgment  of  Paris”  — The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau 


The  Music  Department 

Pianoforte 

Private  lessons  are  the  arrangement  here,  their  frequency  to  be  determined 
by  the  parents  with  due  reference  to  the  other  work  of  the  pupil.  All  pupils  must 
practice  at  least  two  periods  daily. 

Pianoforte  sight-playing  lessons  will  be  given  to  those  more  advanced  pupils 
who  wish  to  study  and  play  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  such  as  overtures, 
symphonies,  and  concertos.  For  this,  two  pianos  are  conveniently  arranged  for 
simultaneous  use.  Forty  pianos  of  standard  makes  are  provided  and  kept  in 
condition  for  the  use  of  the  music  pupils. 
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Organ 

The  organ  is  a very  complete  three  manual  instrument  with  compound  wind- 
chest,  is  ample  in  size,  and  contains  the  very  latest  ideas  and  developments  in 
American  organ  building.  Besides  the  usual  combinations  of  pistons  and  pedals, 
it  has  an  electric  indicator  in  the  corner  of  the  key-desk,  which  shows  at  all  times 
what  combinations  are  being  used.  It  has  tubular  pneumatic  action  with  indi- 
vidual wind-chests  with  a valve  for  every  pipe,  insuring  absolutely  uniform  and 
steady  wind  supply.  The  scheme  was  specially  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham 
to  provide  the  greatest  variety  in  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a well-balanced 
instrument  for  use  in  combination  and  full  organ.  The  three  manuals  have  a 
compass  from  C to  04,  61  notes;  the  compass  of  the  pedals  is  from  C to  fi,  30  notes. 

For  practice  we  offer  a pedal  piano  and  the  organ.  Two  periods  daily  are 
required. 

In  addition  to  work  specified  in  the  outline  course  (see  page  21),  all  pupils  of 
the  organ  are  given  opportunity  to  play  the  organ  parts  of  anthems,  chants,  and 
hymns  at  chapel  and  vesper  services.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  department 
to  make  good  church  organists  as  well  as  solo  players. 

Pupils  taking  the  course  in  organ  are  earnestly  advised  to  begin  the  study  of 
harmony  as  early  as  possible. 
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Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young  women  will 
add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best  facilities  for  this  work.  To 
this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for  solo  work,  for  chorus  and  sight  reading,  and 
for  choir  practice.  Parents  may  depend  on  the  most  careful  training  in  this  de- 
partment. One  period  of  practice  daily  is  required. 

The  Orphean  Club 

This  society  of  singers  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means 
of  the  best  type  of  ensemble  music  for  ladies’  voices. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  good  music  as  a refining  and  elevating  influence, 
all  pupils  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  intonation,  rhythm,  etc.,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during  their  connection 
with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  Principal. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the 
Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually  by  the  Club  assisted 
by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are  “King  Rene’s  Daughter;”  “The  Rose 
of  Life,”  Cowen;  “Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  “A  Legend  of  Granada,”  Hadley; 
and  “The  Wishing  Bell.” 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Orphean  Club. 

Informal  recitals  are'  frequently  given  by  the  music  pupils.  There  are  several 
public  recitals  during  the  year. 
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The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Club6  and  the  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity 
for  valuable  practice,  but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee  Club 
gives  a Christmas  vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  musical  clubs,  a 
concert  for  the  school  and  friends. 

Other  opportunities  in  musical  training  are  offered  by  the  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Clubs  and  the  Orchestra.  The  concert  given  by  these  clubs  is  one  of  the  enjoyable 
occasions  of  the  year. 

Violin,  Guitar,  and  Mandolin 

We  offer  excellent  instruction  on  these  instruments,  realizing  that  variety  in 
its  music  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  home.  The  difficulty  of  learning  to  play  the 
violin  is  overrated.  For  a girl  with  a good  ear  it  is  not  harder  to  learn  than  the 
piano,  and  in  a comparatively  short  time  she  is  able  to  give  her  friends  and  herself 
much  pleasure. 


The  Parlors 
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Conversation 


Recognizing  conversation  as  a fine  art,  and  believing  that  American  women 
not  only  need  to  read  more  but  also  to  acquire  greater  ease  in  talking  over 
intelligently  what  they  have  read,  Lasell  has  introduced  a class  for  seniors  in 
conversation.  The  topics  discussed  are  not  exclusively  literary,  but  include 
such  practical  subjects  as  “The  Conversational  Duties  of  the  Hostess,”  “The 
Part  of  the  Wife  and  Mother  in  the  Home-Making,”  “Fashions  to  be  Avoided,” 
“Our  Share  in  the  World  Conflict,”  “Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers.”  The  pre- 
ceptress conducts  this  class. 


The  Gymnasium 


Physical  Training 

The  health  of  students  is  considered  of  the  first  importance;  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  are  made  with  the  end  in  view  that  those  educated  here 
become  physically  well  developed,  vigorous,  and  graceful  women.  Especial 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  outdoor  exercise.  The  athletic  fields  afford  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  basket-ball,  baseball,  tennis,  and  other  outdoor  athletics  — as  well  as 
coasting,  skating,  and  skiing  during  the  winter.  Before  graduation  we  deem  it 
desirable  for  each  pupil  to  qualify  in  swimming,  canoeing,  horseback  riding,  basket- 
ball and  tennis.  Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those  who  pass 
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the  physical  and  swimming  tests,  and  have  had  a faithful  attendance  at  gymnasium 
and  dancing  classes  during  the  year,  practices  regularly  during  the  fall  and  spring 
under  careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with  a race,  the  winners  receiving 
the  letter  “L.”  Skating  in  its  season  is  under  competent  direction. 

Horse-back  riding  is  a pleasurable  and  health-giving  exercise.  Riding  horses, 
together  with  competent  instruction,  are  available.  Every  student  who  avails 
herself  of  this  opportunity  must  have  written  permission  from  home. 

Regular  outdoor  work  starts  October  I and  lasts  until  Field  Day,  about  May 
15.  Indoor  classes  start  November  I and  finish  with  a Gymnasium  Exhibition 
just  before  the  spring  vacation.  All  pupils  are  expected  to  take  regular  gymnastics 
unless  physically  unable.  No  excuse  from  the  home  physician  will  be  accepted 
unless  specific  reasons  are  stated.  For  those  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  regular 
work,  including  exercises  on  apparatus  and  the  more  vigorous  games,  there  will  be 
a class  in  light  calisthenics,  folk  dancing,  and  games  requiring  a small  degree  of 
strength.  If  from  the  measurements  and  strength  tests  which  are  given  to  each 
pupil,  it  is  ascertained  that  special  corrective  exercises  are  needed,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  them.  Six  credits  are  given  for  the  year’s  work  which  includes 
two  periods  of  regular  gymnasium  exercise  plus  a third  period  which  may  be  either 
aesthetic  or  folk  dancing. 

The  nurses  and  the  gymnastic  teachers  will  take  care  that  no  imprudent  use 
be  made  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  gymnasium. 

There  is  a large  tiled  swimming-pool.  A competent  teacher  is  in  charge  and 
instruction  is  given  in  swimming.  Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Women’s 
Life  Saving  Corps  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  certificates  are  awarded  to  those 
pupils  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  test  in  life  saving  that  is  given  under 
their  auspices. 

Aesthetic  Dancing 

Aesthetic  Dancing  is  substituted  once  a week  for  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
This  course  includes  the  graceful  folk  dances.  They  have  proved  an  effective  means 
of  correcting  faulty  walking  and  stooping  shoulders.  The  commendations  of 
parents  in  the  matter  of  physical  improvement  of  their  daughters  have  been  numer- 
ous and  emphatic. 
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On  the  Tennis  Courts 


The  Lasell  Canoe  Club 
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Gymnasium  Costume 

The  gymnasium  costume  consists  of  black  bloomers,  all  white  middies,  black 
tie,  black  stockings,  high  white  sneakers  for  gymnasium  classes  and  black  ballet 
slippers  for  dancing. 

These  may  be  ordered  through  the  school. 

Instructors 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach,  the  personal 
character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  among  whom  they  live. 

A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston  and  vicinity  are  employed. 
They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective  lines  of  study  and  help  much  in 
maintaining  high  standards  of  work.  Herein  is  the  great  advantage  of  nearness 
to  the  city. 


Bancroft  House 


General  Information 

Personal  Supervision 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten.  Personal 
supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of 
girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result  most  desired.  To  this  end,  the  precept- 
ress, registrar,  and  teacher  of  physical  training  devote  much  time  to  personal 
interviews  and  to  the  study  of  each  pupil  that  they  may  aid  her  in  the  formation 
of  those  habits  which  lead  to  noble  character. 
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We  believe  with  ex-President  Harris  of  Amherst,  that  “work  itself  is  the  best 
moral  power.  Stiff  requirements  of  study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks, 
constant  attainment,  and  steady  intellectual  progress  are  mighty  moral  influences." 
The  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  in  order  that  she  may  work  with  maximum  efficiency. 

Except  by  special  arrangement  the  minimum  number  of  periods  of  class  work 
per  week  in  a program  is  twenty  and  the  maximum  twenty-eight.  Too  light  a 
program  may  be  as  harmful  as  one  that  is  too  heavy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  “school  life  can  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
character,  but  the  formation  itself  must  be  the  work  of  the  pupil.” 

A Permanent  Record 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quarterly  reports 
are  sent  to  parents. 


Clark  Cottage 

Quarterly  Tests 

Examinations  involving  unnecessary  difficulties,  given  infrequently  and  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  promotions,  are  attended  with  many  evils,  but 
periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome  stimulus 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  For  this  reason  tests  will  be  given  during  the  last  week 
of  each  quarter.  In  determining  the  standing  of  the  pupil  the  daily  work  counts 
three  fifths  and  the  tests  two  fifths. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates  are  given 
to  students  completing  satisfactorily  the  courses  in  Music,  Art  or  Reading  and 
in  the  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics  Course  A,  Secretarial  Training, 
and  Teacher  Training.  49 


Scholarships 

Applications  for  scholarships  and  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Principal. 
These  are  granted  to  deserving  students.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholar- 
ship, testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting  this  assistance. 
If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  increased,  no  deserving  pupil 
would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants  will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half 
year. 

Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  given  to  a pupil  who  is  working  her  way. 

Bird  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft,  ’57,  five  thousand  dollars  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  school  to  establish  the  Bird  Scholarship.  This  became 
available  in  1915. 

Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  class  of  ’67  and  for  many  years 
a teacher  and  member  of  the  Administrative  Staff  of  the  Seminary,  eighty-eight 
hundred  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the  school  for  a scholarship  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  now  available. 

Organ  Scholarship 

The  Henry  M.  Dunham  Scholarship  is  given  to  a deserving  student  of  proven 
musical  ability. 

Lasell  Scholarships 

To  help  worthy  pupils  of  limited  means  the  Trustees  have  established  five 
scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

A number  of  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  board  by  serving  as  student  waitresses  or  office  assistants. 


Caroline  A.  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  the  alumnae 
and  former  students,  most  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Miss  Carpenter.  The  income 
is  now  available. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Association  Fund 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  has,  through  the  accumulation  of  unused 
balances  from  dues  and  life  memberships,  a loan  and  scholarship  fund  of  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars. 

Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  Classes  have  begun  making  gifts  of  money  to  the  general 
Endowment  Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  will  be 
carried  as  separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  school,  mainly  for  scholarships. 

Lectures  and  Concerts 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free  to  the  pupils. 
Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  otherwise  unavailable  speakers. 
Students  chaperoned  by  a teacher  are  occasionally  taken  to  first-class  lectures, 
concerts,  and  theatres  in  Boston  (pp.  io-ii). 

The  school  is  very  much  in  sympathy  with  student  activities  in  connection 
with  relief  and  community  work  and  will  encourage  anything  along  that  line  which 
is  not  detrimental  to  class  progress. 


Norumbega  Tower 


Library  and  Reading 
Room 

There  is  a well  selected 
and  constantly  growing 
library,  always  open  and 
made  serviceable  by  a card 
catalog,  and  the  presence 
of  a librarian. 

The  reading  room  is  sup- 
plied with  a good  selection 
of  current  papers  and  mag- 
azines for  general  reading 
and  for  use  in  the  various 
departments. 


Lasell  Leaves 

A monthly  publication, 
the  Lasell  Leaves , edited  and 
published  by  the  students, 
has  given  a noticeable  im- 
pulse to  ready  and  con- 
densed expression  and  ac- 
curate business  habits. 
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Excursions 


The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker  Hill,  Plymouth,  or 
Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing, 
a walk  to  Norumbega  Tower,  which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early 
settlement  of  America.  The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful 
in  the  various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White  Mountains 
in  mid-winter,  and  to  Washington  during  the  spring  recess. 


Government 

We  try  not  so  much  to  man- 
age the  members  of  our  school 
family  as,  by  mutual  confidence 
and  affection,  to  teach  them 
to  manage  themselves.  We 
desire  the  cultivation  of  refined 
manners,  and  a courteous  re- 
gard for  the  wishes  and  feelings 
of  others.  No  regulations  will 
knowingly  be  made  which  tend 
to  undermine  self-respect,  or  to 
place  an  unnatural  distance  be- 
tween teacher  and  student. 
The  preceptress  and  teachers 
in  charge  of  dormitories  have 
special  charge  of  the  resident 
students,  and  parents  are  in- 
vited to  make  to  them  freely 
such  confidential  communica- 
tions as  may  aid  in  understand- 
ing and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  their  daughters. 

Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from 
the  various  classes  which  meet 
with  a committee  from  the 
faculty.  Its  aim  is  to  promote 
a sympathetic  understanding 
between  faculty  and  students 
by  giving  a definite  opportun- 
ity for  each  to  make  clear  to 
the  other  its  point  of  view  and 
desires. 

Reception  Room  and  Library 
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The  Dining  Room 

Religious  Culture 

The  most  powerful  influence  for  a good  life  is  found  in  the  daily  practice  of 
Christian  principles.  Church  services,  Sunday  vesper  services,  and  daily  chapel 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  presenting  these  principles  with  inspiration  and  force, 
and  since  the  school  believes  in  the  cultivation  and  conservation  of  Christian 
character,  attendance  upon  these  exercises  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  administrative  problem  of  providing  adequate  chaperonage  limits  the 
choice  to  the  three  local  Protestant  churches:  the  Congregational,  Episcopal,  and 
Methodist.  These  are  among  the  most  ably  maintained  of  the  denominations  that 
they  represent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  student  is  required  to  choose 
one  of  these  for  her  regular  attendance.  A student  not  a member  of  these  above- 
mentioned  denominations  may  attend  the  church  of  her  affiliation,  if  there  is  such 
in  the  neighboring  locality,  every  other  Sunday,  providing  permission  is  first 
obtained  from  the  preceptress  and  proper  chaperonage  can  be  secured. 

Sunday  vesper  services  are  held  in  the  school  chapel.  Speakers  of  note  are 
often  secured  for  these  services.  The  school  is  divided  into  graded  classes  for 
Bible  study,  meeting  once  a week.  An  active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Mis- 
sionary Society  are  conducted  by  students  and  teachers. 

Social  Life 

“It  is  the  student’s  business  to  study.”  This  is  true  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  a young  woman  should  cultivate  the  courtesies  and  social  graces  which  in  an 
educated  woman  give  such  charm  in  the  home  and  inspiration  to  the  community. 
Not  one  of  the  least  advantages  in  private  school  life  is  the  contact  with  associates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  both  in  the  class  room,  on  daily  walks,  in  gymnasium 
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frolics,  and  at  class  parties.  The  more  formal  social  affairs  are  the  receptions  held 
occasionally  for  students  and  their  guests.  Afternoon  teas  are  frequently  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  several  departments.  Coffee  is  often  served  in  the  parlors 
on  Saturday  evening  to  the  week-end  guests  and  their  hostesses.  These  functions 
are  made  more  profitable  by  the  talks  on  social  manners  and  customs  given  occasion- 
ally to  the  pupils  by  the  preceptress. 

To  Parents 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our  care  is  under- 
stood to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 

Punctuality 

Punctuality  is  a strong  element  in  success.  Every  student  is  expected  to  be 
present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is 
injurious,  embarrassing  the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits 
are  incompatible  with  good  scholarship.  Excuses  are  not  granted  for  absences 
preceding  and  following  vacation  except  for  urgent  reasons  acceptable  to  the 
Principal. 

Care  of  the  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  pupils,  secures  such 
medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  guards  the  pupils  from 
unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress.  Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with  her 
freely  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance.  A 
dentist  and  oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If  a 
private  nurse  is  needed  the  pupil  bears  the  expense.  Good  health  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes  eating  between  meals 
unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to  send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  chafing  dishes,  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning 
fluids  is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 

Dress 

The  years  which  a young  girl  spends  at  school  are  those  in  which  good  physical 
habits  should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  be  necessary  for  comfort. 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  a school  girl’s  need  and  in  harmony  with 
the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should  be  in  good  taste  but  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Muslins  and  summer  silks  make  very  appropriate  dinner  dresses. 
Extremes  in  low-necked  dresses,  short  sleeves,  high  heels,  and  elaborate  jewelry 
are  not  permitted.  Pumps  are  not  allowed  for  street  wear  in  the  late  fall  and  winter. 
Rubbers  or  overshoes  must  be  worn  when  the  conditions  demand  them.  The 
“committee  on  dress”  will  insist  on  a change  in  any  matter  judged  by  them  contrary 
to  the  school  standard. 

We  prefer  to  receive  only  pupils  whose  parents  are  ready  to  aid  us  in  carrying 
out  the  above 

The  gymnastic  costume  is  inexpensive  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  should 
be  procured  at  the  school.  The  swimming  suit  is  of  the  regulation  type  for  indoor 
pools  and  may  be  procured  at  the  school  at  a very  reasonable  price. 

Students  in  the  domestic  science  department  must  provide  themselves  with 
cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cooking  classes  must  be 
obtained  at  the  school. 
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Rooms 


Students'  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They  are  well 
lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is  provided  with  hair 
mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread.  Two  usually  occupy  a room. 
There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal  knowledge  we 
may  have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  roommates.  We  ask  new  pupils 
to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned  for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the 
arrangement  is  not  fully  satisfactory.  After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances 
have  been  made,  the  Preceptress  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes, 
within  reason,  of  room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all 
comfortable  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy 
our  students  in  these  matters. 

Table 

The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity  for  training  in  habits  of 
courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liberally  supplied  with  a desirable  variety 
of  food  and  fruit  in  its  season.  The  water  supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state 
according  to  its  scientific  analysis. 


The  Front  Lawn 
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A Student’s  Room  in  Bancroft  House 


A Student’s  Room  in  Bragdon  Hall 
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Regulations 

No  pupils  are  received  for  less  than  an  entire  school  year,  or  such  portion  of  it 
as  remains  after  entrance  (see  calendar,  page  3). 

Payment  is  to  be  as  stated  on  page  56,  and  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence 
except  in  cases  of  prolonged  and  serious  illness,  when  one-half  the  price  of  board 
(not  tuition)  is  refunded.  No  deduction  is  made  for  the  first  or  last  four  weeks  of 
the  year. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  her  residence  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of  conduct  or  for  any  other 
sufficient  reason  is  detrimental  to  the  school,  the  Principal  reserves  the  right  to 
request  her  withdrawal. 

If  for  misconduct  a pupil  is  dismissed  or  suspended  from  the  school,  charge  is 
made  as  though  the  absence  were  due  to  illness. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a change  in  their 
program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the  registrar.  While  we  are  very 
glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to  any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply 
with  them  if  they  violate  our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school  recom- 
mends an  allowance  for  personal  expenses  not  to  exceed  $10  per  month.  An  Auburn- 
dale  branch  of  the  Newton  Trust  Company  has  been  established  in  the  village  and 
the  personal  money  of  the  students  can  be  deposited  therein  in  any  amount  and 
drawn  out  by  check  when  needed.  These  checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school. 

Students  may  receive  calls  from  persons  properly  introduced  by  parents  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  from  two-thirty  to  five  o’clock,  and  seniors  on  Saturday 
evenings  from  seven-thirty  to  nine-thirty. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  have  a Bible  and  a dictionary. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels,  two  laundry 
bags,  umbrella,  thick  walking  boots,  rainy-day  suit,  rubbers,  overshoes,  and  hot 
water  bag. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window  draperies  will 
help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  homelike. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked  in  a prominent 
place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  articles 
not  marked  with  woven  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  shirt  waists,  and  skirts  an  extra  charge,  varying  with  the 
work  required,  is  made. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  property  of  the 
seminary. 

All  new  pupils  should  be  here  by  Tuesday  evening  of  the  opening  week. 

Resident  pupils  are  expected  to  remain  at  the  school  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
each  term. 

All  students  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as  published  or  announced 
by  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be  found  near 
the  seminary. 
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Expenses 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  pupil  whether  taking  the  regular  or  a 
special  course  is  $1100.  This  includes  board,  a place  with  a roommate,  laundry 
(twelve  plain  pieces,  two  table  napkins,  and  three  towels  weekly),  and  tuition  in  all 
studies  except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $1000  each,  or  by  one  at  $1250. 
There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $1100  and  a few  extra  large  rooms  and  corner 
rooms  for  two  pupils  at  $1200  and  $1225  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  at  S1250.  There 
are  also  a few  places  at  $900. 

We  offer  to  a limited  number  places  with  an  opportunity  for  self  help  making 
the  regular  expense  from  $400  to  $800. 

The  tuition  for  a day  pupil  for  the  school  year  is  $300.  Day  pupils  wishing 
to  take  only  a partial  program  may  arrange  for  class  lessons  at  the  rate  of  four 
periods  per  week  for  the  year  at  $60.  Shorter  or  longer  courses  pro  rata. 

From  all  resident  pupils  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  accompany  the 
application.  On  the  opening  day  $575  is  due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
$500  or  whatever  balance  of  the  regular  expense  remains  unpaid. 

Day  pupils  pay  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  six  per  cent  is  charged 
on  deferred  payments.  The  advanced  payment  is  refunded  if  the  application  is 
withdrawn  by  September  first. 

For  scholarships  see  page  48. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lasell  Seminary. 


Extra  Expenses  per  Year 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half  hour,  one 

per  week $75  00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week  ....  100  00 

Mandolin  or  guitar,  three-quarters  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  ...  75  00 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class  of  four  with 

two  pianos 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  (small  class)  . 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  . 75  00 

Solfeggio  (small  class)  30  00 

Use  of  piano,  one  period  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  ....  12  00 

Use  of  organ,  one  period  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  ....  20  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  full  time  (four  double  periods)  . . 90  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  (two  double  periods) 50  00 

Reading,  private  lessons,  one  per  week 50  00 

Millinery,  one  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  (teaching  material  only 

included) 25  00 

German  (in  class  not  less  than  four) 60  00 
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Other  Extras 


Laboratory  fee  for  Sewing,  Cooking,  Dietetics  or  Chemistry  (each 

semester) $5  00 

Material  used  in  Applied  Housekeeping 20  00 

Use  of  typewriter 1500 

Swimming,  course  of  ten  lessons 10  00 

(In  class  of  two,  $8.00;  in  class  of  four,  $6.00) 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged. 

Meals  to  rooms,  each 30 

Meals  for  visitors  Lunch  .75,  Dinner  I 00 

Lunch  for  day-pupils 40 

Diplomas,  each  5 00 


Private  lessons  are  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  the  cost  is  two 
dollars  per  hour. 

Pupils  in  music  or  painting  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra  laundry,  etc. 
are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  etc.,  may  be  had  at  the  seminary  at 
current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $15  weekly  which 
includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  meals  while  a 
student  is  in  residence. 


The  Fireplace  in  the  Chapel 
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The  River  Path 


Students 


Adams,  Dorothy  Mae  . 

Adams,  Esther  Redfern 
Aitken,  Marjorie  . 

Albury,  Natalie  Belinda 
Allsopp,  Arline  Louise 
Anderson,  Alice  Elizabeth 
Areson,  Hortense  Madeline  . 
Averill,  Eleanor  . 

Badger,  Frances  Whidden 
Ballou,  Avis  Dorothy  . 

Barden,  Elizabeth 
Bardwell,  Gertrude  Rebecca  . 
Barnard,  Dorothy 
Bass,  Virginia  Weston. 

Bavier,  Mabel  Cleveland 
Beecher,  Catherine  Louise 
Belber,  Leonore  Jane  . 

Belber,  Miriam  Annette 
Berkson,  Helene  Miriam 
Betts,  Elizabeth  Gloriana 
Bills,  Thelma  Mary 
Bird,  Manuelita  . 

Bliss,  Frances  Elizabeth 
Boehmcke,  Florence  Elise 
Boucher,  Marie  Priscilla 
Bridger,  Phyllis  Katherine 
Brinkerhoff,  Grace  Melvina  . 
Bristow,  Ada  Elizabeth 
Brown,  Catherine  Waldo 
Brown,  Dorothy  Hawthorne  . 
Bryant,  Lois  Elizabeth 
Buettner,  Elizabeth  Ida 
Buettner,  Helen  Theodora 
Bullock,  Anna  Carpenter 
Bullock,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Bunnell,  Margaret 
Campbell,  Dorothy 
Carey,  Dorothy  Burdick 
Carp,  Rosalie  Estelle  . 

Case,  Harriette  Phelps 
Chace,  Elinor  Susan 
Chamberlin,  Christine  Elizabeth 
Chandler,  Florence  Elizabeth 
Chapman,  Helen  Lovett 
Chase,  Dorothy  Gould 
Chase,  Marietta  Louise 
Clark,  Frances  Murray 
Clendenin,  Edith  Campbell  . 


Dorchester 
Quincy 
Orange,  N.  J. 
Nassau,  Bahamas 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Roxbury 
Menomonie,  Wis. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Marion 
Turners  Falls 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Melrose 
Lawrence 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
Great  Kills.  N.  Y. 

Blackstone 
Fajardo,  Porto  Rico 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bradford 
Biddeford,  Me. 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Lynn 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Peabody 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Chicago,  III. 

Chicago,  III. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Andover 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 
North  Scituate 
W atertown,  N.  Y. 

Lowell 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Swampscott 
Hudson 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Dorchester 
Winthrop 
Plymouth 
Ferguson,  Mo. 
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Cole,  Ethel  Josephine  . 

Colton,  Carolyn  Stults 
Conant,  Irma  Helen 
Copeland,  Brenda  Martin 
Copithorn,  Blanche  Beryl 
Cornell,  Cora  Thayer  . 
Cottrell,  Elizabeth 
Cox,  Dorothea  Amelia  . 
Cummings,  Helen  Leone 
Curry,  Josephine 
Curtis,  Esther  Anne 
Cushing,  Barbara 
Daugherty,  Anna  Scott 
Daugherty,  Matilda  Jane 
Davis,  Naomi  Margaret 
Dawson,  Harriet  Jennie 
DeWolf,  Mary  Merchant 
Dick,  Alyce  Clara 
Dinsmore,  Ruth  . 

Duffy,  Elsie  Frances 
Dunning,  Ruth  Shaw  . 

Eames,  Helen 
Ehrhart,  Alary  Stuart  . 

Ellis,  Linnie  Evelyn 
Ellsworth,  Aliriam  Louise 
Epstein,  Constance  Wilhelmina 
Farber,  Berenice  Gertrude 
Finegan,  Alargaret  Leighton 
Fontaine,  Adrienne  Louise 
Fox,  Phyllis  Nordica 
Frick,  Elizabeth  . 

Fuller,  Lucy  Andrews  . 

Gagne,  Pauline  Rose 
Gallagher,  Helen  Foster 
Gifford,  Florence  May  . 
Gifford,  Marjorie 
Gilman,  Muriel  Maude 
Gleason,  Mabel  Elizabeth 
Godard,  Mary  Katharine 
Godley,  Ruth  Stainthorpe 
Gottlieb,  Lois 
Gould,  Gertrude. 

Gruhn,  Rosalie  Helen  . 
Hadley,  Edith  Wilson  . 

Hall,  Margaret  Ellen  . 
Hammell,  Olga  Jean 
Harriman,  Florence 
Hart,  Mary  Edna 
Harvey,  Esther  May  . 

Heath,  Verna  Louise 


Andover 
Granby,  Conn. 
Buckfield,  Me. 
Rochester,  N.  H. 

Natick 
Derry,  N.  H. 
Quincy,  III. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Auburn,  Me. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Groveton,  N.  H. 
Indianapolis , Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
New  Bedford 
Warren,  R.  I. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Belfast,  Me. 

Lawrence 
Bangor,  Me. 

Newtonville 
Hanover,  Pa. 
Worcester 
Bane 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Chicago,  III. 
Dorchester 
Fall  River 
Bethlehem,  N.  H. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Rockland,  Me. 

Cambridge 
Wellesley  Hills 
Evanston,  III. 
East  Orange , N.  J. 

Boston 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Woodfords,  Me. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pt.  Washington,  L.  I. 
New  York , N.  Y. 
Arlington 
Meredith,  N.  H. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Sandy  Point,  Me. 
Winthrop 
Newton  Centre 
Worcester 
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Hendee,  Anna  Cornelia 
Hessin,  Phyllis 
Hibbard,  Eleanor. 

Hight,  Ruth 
Hills,  Ruth 

Hinshaw,  Helen  Albertha 
Hopkins,  Ruth  Watson 
Huggins,  Mira  Wallace 
Irish,  Elizabeth  Virginia 
Jaffe,  Naomi  Joe  . 

Jagger,  Marjorie 
Johnson,  Ruth  Pratt 
Junkins,  Ruth  Louise  . 
Kellogg,  Lucy  May 
Kirby,  Marion 
Knox,  Mary  Katharine 
Krakauer,  Bertha 
Lalley,  Catherine  Frances 
Lalley,  Christine  Price  . 
Landon,  Helen  Edith  . 

Levi,  Sylvia  dock 
Lightbody,  Helen  Lucy 
Lonval,  Margaret  Killeen 
Lougee,  Arline  Eloise  . 
Lougee,  Doris  Katharine 
Lowell,  Marjorie  Eastman 
Lummus,  Isabel  . 

Lunn,  Elizabeth  Healy 
Lunny,  Olive  Wenonah 
MacKay,  Jean 
Markert,  Ida  Anna 
Matteson,  Jessie  Edith 
May,  Dorothy 

Mehaffey,  Blanche  Jacqueline 
Meloon,  Cathleen  Ivan . 
Meritt,  Antoinette  Cecelia 
Merrick,  Jeannette 
Merriman,  Lillian  May 
Merwin,  Dorothy  Flavia 
Miller,  Mary  Ann 
Mills,  Mary 

Millspaugh,  Dorothy  King  . 
Mitchell,  Elizabeth 
Morong,  Lillian  Chandler 
Mortimer,  Eva-May 
Mueller,  Eva  Louise  Sophia  . 
Murray,  Maude  Marguerite  . 
McCaghey,  Alice  Elizabeth  . 
McCarthy,  Maura 
McDavitt,  Anna  . 


Augusta , Me. 
Stamford , Conn. 
Dorchester 
Ashmont 
Newton  Highlands 
Kansas  City , Mo. 
Ft.  Fairfield , Me. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Buckfield,  Me. 
Birmingham , Ala. 

Sanford,  Me. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Hallowell,  Me. 
Auburndale 
Connellsville,  Pa. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Port  Chester , N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  H. 
Swampscott 
Laconia,  N.  H. 
Laconia,  N.  H. 
Marlboro 
Lynn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Wakefield 
Athol 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Dorchester 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Windsor,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 
Walden,  N.  Y. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Portland,  Me. 
Glencoe , III. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 
Bangor,  Me. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Boston 

Reading 
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McDermott,  Anne  Nute 
McGee,  Lillian  Genevieve  . 
McGoldrick,  Clare  Catherine 
Mclntire,  Helen  Harding 
McLauthlin,  Muriel  Loud  . 
McTaggart,  Jean  . • 

Neal,  Elizabeth  Lydia  . 
Needham,  Marjorie  Landers  . 
Niday,  Margaret  Mary 
Norris,  Lucile  Maria  . 

Nowell,  Elizabeth  Hastings  . 
O’Hare,  Mary  Hazel  . 

Orlady,  Bonnie  Fraser  . 

Orr,  Augusta  Louise 
Osborn,  Priscilla  . 

Palmer,  Esther  Ashcroft 
Parker,  Claire 
Parker,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Parker,  Sylvia  Ellen 
Parry,  Lydia 
Parry,  Maria  Willets 
Parsons,  Eleanor  . 

Peabody,  Ardyth  Iona  . 
Pearson,  Dorothy  Pearl 
Perry,  Helen  Bodwell 
Phillips,  Gertrude  Clara 
Phillips,  Helen  Franklin 
Pinkham,  Barbara  Louise  . 
Pizzini,  Esther  Consuelo 
Powdrell,  Gertrude  Lillian 
Prentis,  Norma 
Puckett,  Catherine  Louise  . 
Reardon,  Helen  Gertrude 
Redman,  Dorothy  Ethel 
Rendell,  Harriet  Mercedes  . 
Richards,  Ella  Foster  . 
Rinebold,  Eleanor  Jennings  . 
Robbins,  Ella  Hazel 
Robinson,  Marguerite  Anna  . 
Robson,  Helen  Wightman 
Royce,  Frances  Mary  . 
Saunders,  Mary  Bullard 
Schroer,  Helen  Christina 
Schultz,  Helen  Florence 
Seaman,  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Shapin,  Edyth  Sara 
Shaw,  Kathryn  Stehman 

Shidler,  Mary  Evelyn  . 

Sims,  Charlotte  Dorothy 
Small,  Hazel  Geneva 


Allston 
Cochiiuate 
Waltham 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brookline 
Tufts  College 
Lynn 
Princeton 
Boise,  Idaho 
Chicago,  III • 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
St  '.  Elmo,  III. 
Durand,  Wis. 

Winchendon 
Newark,  N.  J • 
Lynn 

West  Barnstable 
Malden 
Winchester 
Summit,  N.  J- 
Summit,  N.  J • 
Brighton 
Quincy 
Evanston,  III- 
Malden 
Somerville 
Woods  Hole 
Portland,  Me. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Boston 
Allston 
Birmingham , Ala. 

Brighton 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y . 
Dorchester 
Athens,  Pa. 
Springfield 
Brandon,  Vt. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Brookline 
Mansfield,  Ohio 
Evansville,  Ind. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
North  Stratford,  N.  H. 

Sagamore 
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Smith,  Adrienne  Estelle 
Smith,  Emma  Maria 
Smith,  Lovina  Fowler  . 
Smith,  Miriam  Gladys  . 
Somerby,  Edith  Marion 
Staples,  Helen  Louise  . 
Starr,  Sylvia  Comfort  . 
Stevens,  Virginia  Prudence 
Stoneman,  Ruth  Adelaide 
Stover,  Madelyn  Bailey 
Stowe,  Helen  Henderson 
Strauss,  Louise  Ann 
Strifert,  Helen  Harriet  . 
Strong,  Nadine  Rose 
Stryker,  Hazel  Emily  . 
Sweetland,  Beryl 
Swope,  Aneta 
Tait,  Beatrice  Grace 
Taylor,  Harriet  Alice  . 
Terhune,  Elsie  Appolina 
Terry,  Helen  Gildersleeve 
Throm,  Ruth  Sarah  Seidel 
Titus,  Louise  King 
Tong,  Jocelyn 
Trondsen,  Alfhild 
Varney,  Isabelle  Mae  . 
Venable,  Louisa  Carrington 
Vicary,  Carolyn,  Charlotte 
Virkler,  Carrie  Marguerite 
Watters,  Jessie 
Webb,  Katharine  Carroll 
Webster,  Alice  Emilie  . 
Westerhoff,  Gertrude  Alyce 
Whitaker,  Madeline 
Whitcomb,  Isabelle 
Wilcox,  Marjorie  Sara  . 
Wilcox,  Maude  Adella  . 
Wilde,  Doris  Ann 
Winslow,  Madeline  Barbara 
Wolfe,  Priscilla  Mary  . 
Woodruff,  Doris  Elizabeth 
Woolley,  Alice  Louise  . 
Wragg,  Gertrude  Mildred 
Wry,  Alice  Ruth  . 


Auburndale 
White  Plains , N.  Y. 

Spencer , Ind. 
New  Rochelle , N.  Y. 

Watertown 
Milford 
Buffalo,  N.  F. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Rockland,  Me. 
West  Millhury 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sioux  City,  la. 

A llston 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Natick 
Campello 
Springfield 
Stonington,  Me. 

Fair  haven 
Southold,  N.  Y. 
Reading , Pa. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Hollis,  L.  /.,  N.  Y. 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 
East  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Norfolk,  Fa. 
Canton,  Ohio 
Castorland,  N.  Y. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
South  Natick 
New  Haven , Conn. 

Fair  haven 
Essex  Junction,  Ft. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Westbrook,  Conn. 
North  A ndover 
Boston 
Canton 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Salem 
Norwood 
Evanston,  III. 
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Summary 


Senior  Class 
Junior  Class 
Sophomore  Class  . 
Freshman  Class 
Sub-Freshman  Class 
Special  Students  . 

Post  Graduate  Students 
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107 

18 
17 
12 

19 
3 


Total  Number  of  Students 


242 


Massachusetts 

86 

Indiana 

7 

Idaho 

1 

New  York 

38 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Iowa 

1 

Maine 

19 

Wisconsin 

4 

South  Carolina 

1 

New  Hampshire 

17 

Missouri 

3 

Texas 

1 

Connecticut 

16 

Alabama 

2 

The  Bahamas 

1 

New  Jersey 

12 

Kentucky 

2 

Hawaii 

1 

Illinois 

1 1 

Vermont 

2 

Mexico 

1 

Pennsylvania 

9 

Virginia 

0 

Porto  Rico 

1 

242 


Congregational 

58 

Unitarian 

10 

Episcopal 

36 

Universalist 

9 

Methodist 

33 

Lutheran 

5 

Presbyterian 

24 

Reformed 

3 

Baptist 

16 

Religious  Society  of  Friends 

2 

Christian  Science 

16 

Christian 

1 

Catholic 

16 

Federated 

1 

Jewish 

1 1 

Moravian 

1 

Total 

242 

Average  age,  nineteen; 

sixteen  or  under, 

21;  twenty  or  over,  71. 

Academic  Music  Course  . 

11 

Home  Economics  Course 

66 

Instrumental  Music 

78 

Cooking 

87 

Vocal  Music  .... 

46 

Sewing  . 

88 

Art  ..... 

29 

Millinery 

23 

Secretarial  Training  Course 

32 

College  Preparatory 

32 

Bookkeeping  . 

9 

Swimming 

14 

Typewriting 

59 

Riding  .... 

24 

Stenography  . 

44 

66 


Basket-Ball  Team 
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Lasell  Clubs 


Lasell  Alumnae  Association. 

President,  Evelyn  C.  Schmidt,  ’14,  48  Estes  St.,  Lynn. 

Vice-President,  Clara  F.  Trowbridge,  ’12,  Linwood. 

Secretary,  Nellie  E.  Woodward,  ’15,  1215  York  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  ’73,  Miami,  Florida,  Box  361. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Mrs.  Susan  Hallock  Couch,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Mabel  Case  Viot,  ’94,  Highland  Park,  South  Manchester. 
Conn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Laura  R.  Comstock,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 

The  Lasell  Club  of  New  York. 

President,  Mrs.  Mildred  Hall  Leber,  ’12,  498  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  ’13,  Castleton  Apts.,  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club 

President,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Byram,  2865  Sheridan  Place,  Evanston,  111. 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Inman,  1710  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Buettner  Janusch,  ’17,  4o6Roslyn  PI., 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club. 

Perpetual  Honorary  President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bragdon,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
President,  Mrs.  Hattie  Church  Cottle,  1408  Victoria  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
First  Vice-President,  Mary  Seaman,  847  South  Burlington  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  Rousseau,  15 1 North  Oxford  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Emilie  Kothe  Collins,  ’00,  R.F.D.  7,  Box  653, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Roberta  Steele  Hyde,  The  Colonial,  38th  and  Farnum  Sts., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Secretary,  Martha  Stone  Adams,  3772  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Treasurer,  Laura  Dale  Wood,  W.  Leavenworth  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club. 

President, 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Cora  Nicholson  Gray,  18  Lothrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Irene  Stroh,548  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan,  916  Fairmount  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Secretary,  Katherine  H.  Wheeler,  ’09,  756  Goodrich  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Helen  Danforth  Baker,  362  N.  32nd  St.,  Portland. 

Secretary -Treasurer,  Lucile  Lothrop  Haley,  519  E.  21st  St.  N.,  Portland. 

The  Seattle  Club. 

President,  June  Hoyt  Moore,  East  Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Cleveland  Club. 

President,  Mrs.  Ella  Ampt  Hamann,  ’96,  2036  East  89th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Laura  H.  Brockway,  1539  Farmington  Road,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Frances  K.  Dolley,  1850  East  8 1st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  1920  East  84th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Lind,  ’18,  1059  Maplecliffe,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

The  Toledo  Club. 

President,  Dorothy  Stewart  Allen,  ’17,  2305  Fulton  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Secretary,  Harriet  Morris,  ’18,  625  Virginia  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Charlotte  Ryder,  ’08,  51  Highland  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Treasurer,  Ethel  Hook,  236  Centre  St.,  Brewer,  Me. 

Secretary,  Bernice  Cole,  ’21,  18  Brimmer  St.,  Brewer,  Me. 

The  Fort  Fairfield  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Alice  Kimball,  ’98,  Elenbrook  Farm,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 
Vice-President,  Maxine  Perry,  ’22,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  ’16,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

The  Indianapolis  Club. 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  B.  Lesh,  ’12,  3650  Central  Ave., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Eliason,  ’04,  119  South  37th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Lois  B.  Buehner,  ’14,  335  West  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Annie  Merrill  David,  T2,  310  Gowen  Ave.,  Alt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Life  Secretaries 


1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  Carlos  D.) 

Miami,  Florida,  Box  361. 

1882.  Jessie  Joy  MacMillan, 

47  Hancock  Street,  Auburndale. 

1883.  Lillian  M.  Packard, 

12  Danville  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

1884.  Nellie  P.  Draper  (Mrs.  Joseph  R.), 

71  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale. 

1889.  Grace  C.  Huntington, 

194  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.), 

21  Waterson  Road,  Newton. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.), 

Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry), 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton. 

1908.  Lela  H.  Goodall, 

223  Main  Street,  Sanford,  Me. 

1911.  Kathleen  Knight, 

141  Moraine  St.,  Brockton. 

1912.  Clara  L.  Parker, 

Goffs  town,  N.  H. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  Albert  L.), 

Castleton  Apt.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  E.  Woodward, 

Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale. 

1916.  M.  Adolphia  Garnsey, 

Spring  Lake,  Michigan. 

1917.  Gertrude  Allen, 

71  Warwick  Road,  Melrose  Highlands. 

1918.  Lois  A.  Nichols  Arnold,  (Mrs.  Ellsworth  V.), 

220  N.  First  Street,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols, 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  A.  Eleanor  Thompson, 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

1921.  Doris  Bissett, 

37  Lunt  St.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  W.  Badger, 

628  Broad  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant,  Marjorie  Emma  Lovering, 

3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford. 
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Unsolicited  Bits  of  Appreciation 

“Lasell  is  our  ideal  of  a school  for  young  women.  This  ideal  has  received  a 
special  emphasis  since  we  have  seen  the  wonderful  improvement  in  all  proper  ways 
in  our  oldest  daughter.  We  have  three  more  for  you.” 

“I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  school.  It  has  accomplished  for  my 
daughters  just  what  I expected  — made  women  of  them — and  if  I had  a dozen 
and  my  pocketbook  permitted,  they  should  all  graduate  at  Lasell.” 

“We  have  been  so  well  pleased  in  every  way  with  the  management,  as  well  as 
the  general  atmosphere  and  character  of  its  students,  that  to  the  two  years  intended 
has  been  added  an  extra  and  third  year.” 

“The  experience  of  our  daughter  in  your  institution  has  been  very  gratifying 
and  the  fact  that  she  wants  to  return  for  another  year  is  comforting  assurance  that 
you  have  given  her  that  care  and  attention  necessary  to  young  girls  who  are  away 
from  home.” 

“Much  to  my  regret  I cannot  send  my  daughter  back  now,  a distinct  loss  for 
her  and  indirectly  for  me.  She  likes  everything  about  the  school  and  so  do  I, 
particularly  those  in  authority,  from  whom  she  never  received  anything  but  the 
most  extreme  kindness.” 

“The  location  of  your  institution  in  such  a beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by  so 
many  places  of  historic  interest,  will  always  be  much  in  its  favor  among  American 
parents  and  daughters.” 

“You  have  brought  so  many  new  ideas  into  school-life  that  I am  sure  you  will 
adopt  any  measure  that  will  fit  the  girls  for  life’s  duties.” 

“If  all  your  pupils  turn  out  to  be  as  good  wives,  cooks,  and  housekeepers  as 
my  wife  is,  the  world  ought  to  be  thankful  for  such  a school.” 

“It  is  a comfort  to  have  my  daughter  where  I feel  so  safe  about  her  in  every 
way  as  I do  at  Lasell.” 

“I  hope  she  will  enjoy  Lasell  as  much  as  I did  my  three  years  there.  I have 
never,  either  before  or  since,  been  in  as  good  physical  condition.” 

After  school  days  are  over:  “I  think  you  do  a great  many  thoughtful  things 
for  the  ‘old  girls.’  I assure  you  that  we  appreciate  having  so  many  reminders  of 
our  happy  boarding  school  days.” 

“The  two  very  happy  years  spent  there  were  full  to  the  brim  of  gain  and  pleasure 
and  I would  not  give  them  up  for  any  sum  whatsoever.” 

“Lasell  is  one  of  the  best  seminaries  in  the  country.  It  has  a splendid  history 
and  a rich  future.” 

“I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  and  very  high  appreciation 
of  the  magnificent  schooling  and  outside  advantages  which  your  institution  has 
afforded  my  daughter.” 

“There  are  dozens  of  things  that  I think  of  every  day  to  make  me  thankful 
for  being  one  of  the  lucky  girls  who  enjoyed  Lasell  and  all  its  associations.” 
Extracts  from  letters  of  recent  graduates  in  answer  to  question,  “ What  influence  at  Lasell 
has  meant  most  to  you?” 

“The  democratic  spirit  and  the  wonderful  friendships  formed  at  school.” 

“The  influence  and  advice  of  some  of  my  friends  among  the  faculty.” 

“The  Christian  influence.” 

“The  home  influence.” 

“Influence  for  ideal  home  life.” 

“The  musical  advantages.” 

“The  whole  atmosphere  of  Lasell.” 
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Calendar 


1924-1925 


1924 

September  16 
September  17 
September  18,  8.40  A.M. 
November  15 

November  26,  11.15  A.M.  to  ) 
December  1,  for  classes  ) 
December  20,  after  classes,  to 

1925 

January  6,  for  classes 
January  26  . 

March  28  ... 

April  9,  after  classes  to  ^ 
April  20,  for  classes  ^ 

June  6,  after  classes 
June  7 .... 

June  8 .... 

June  9 .... 

June  9 .... 


Arrival  of  New  Pupils 
Registration 
Formal  Opening 
. End  of  first  quarter 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

Christmas  Vacation 

. . Second  Semester 

End  of  third  quarter 

Easter  Vacation 

. End  of  Second  Semester 
Baccalaureate  Sunday 
Class  Night 
Commencement  Day 
. Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class.  Each 
student  must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  present  at  her 
first  class. 


THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 


FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D. 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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The  Trustees  of  Lasell  Seminary 

President 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

Vice-President 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 

Clerk 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 
T reasurer 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 

Assistant  Treasurer 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 


Executive  Board 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 

MRS.  A. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 
MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 
C.  E.  VALENTINE 
J.  P.  WESCOTT,  JR. 

D.  PIERCE 


Trustees 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY  .... 

Auburndale 

CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON  .... 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

RUTH  TALCOTT  BRITTON  (Mrs.  Charles  O.) 

. Talcottville,  Conn. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS  . . 

. West  Newton 

ANNIE  CROWE  COLLUM  (Mrs.  W.  H.) 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

FANNIE  SYKES  DAVIS  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)  . 

Newton  Center 

FRANK  P.  FABENS 

Salem 

EDWARD  J.  FROST 

Auburndale 

JOSEPH  B.  JAMIESON 

. Newton 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER 

Auburndale 

ETTA  AUSTIN  McDONALD  (Mrs.  James  R.) 

West  Medford 

JOSEPHINE  CHANDLER  PIERCE  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 

. Malden 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 

. Newton 

IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  Ray  M.)  . 

Westfield 

WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING 

Auburndale 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY 

Springfield 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 

Auburndale 

CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE  .... 

Auburndale 

JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT,  JR 

Dover 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

Auburndale 

MRS.  HERBERT  N.  WRIGHT 

Worcester 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1898;  Lasell,  1898- 
CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Principal  Emeritus 
Lasell,  1874-1908;  Pasadena,  California 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE,  M.A.,  Associate  Principal,  and  Registrar 
B.A.,  Colby,  1900;  M.A.,  Brown,  1916;  Lasell,  1919- 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW,  B.A.,  Assistant  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Science 
B.A.,  Bates,  1893;  Lasell,  1909- 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY,  B.C.S.,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Secretarial  Science 

B.C.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1921 ; 
Lasell,  1923- 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Preceptress 

Graduate  Lasell,  1880;  Lasell,  1903 - 
JEANNE  LE  ROYER,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  in  the  College  of  France,  Paris,  1894-1900;  Student  in  the 
University  of  Grenoble,  France,  1905-1912;  special  student  under 
l’Abbe  Rousselet,  College  of  France,  (Sorbonne)  ; Lasell,  1892- 
MARY  PATTEN  WITHERBEE,  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  of  Lasell  Seminary,  1892 ; Student  at  Boston  University ; 
Lasell,  1895- 

EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  House  Planning,  and  Lasell 
Crew  Coach 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1907;  Lasell,  1911- 
CARRIE  MABEL  TRUE,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Colby,  1895 ; M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1901 ; Student  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City,  1911-12;  Lasell,  1912- 
REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Student  at  Escuela  Normal  School,  Mexico  City,  1902-1904;  the  Utica 
Normal  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; Universidad  Mexicana ; Syracuse  Uni- 
versity; Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  University;  Lasell,  1917- 
CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS,  B.S.,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Tufts,  1897 ; Graduate  McDowell  School  of  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery,  1913;  Graduate  of  the  Taylor  School  of  Design,  1916; 
Student  at  Simmons  College,  1915-17;  Lasell,  1917- 
NELLIE  E.  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  of  the  Teacher’s  Course  in  Advanced  Dressmaking,  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell,  1917- 
EVA  E.  FURLONG,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  Literature 

Ph.B.,  Cornell  University,  1895;  M.A.,  Cornell  Univdrsity,  1898; 
Lasell,  1918-24 

BERTHA  LOTHROP  HOOKER,  Instructor  in  Stenography 
Graduate  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  1903;  Lasell,  1918- 
SUSIE  CARY  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin 

B.A.,  Wellesley,  1900;  M.A.,  Wellesley,  1901;  Lasell,  1919- 
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GERTRUDE  M.  TOWNE,  B.A.,  Director  of  Camp  Teconnet,  in  charge 
of  Lasell  students  at  Woodland  Park 
B.A.,  Colby,  1900;  Lasell,  1919- 

MAIDA  CLARK  CARDWELL,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  of  Springfield  High  School  of  Commerce,  1907 ; Graduate  of 
the  Chandler  School  of  Secretarial  Science,  1920;  Lasell,  1920- 
FLORENCE  DUDLEY,  Instructor  of  Household  Management  and  Do- 
mestic Science 

Graduate  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  1921  ; Lasell,  1921-24 
DORIS  M.  SHAPLEIGH,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History 
of  Music 

B.A.,  Bates,  1919;  Lasell,  1921- 
ELLEN  C.  B.  HEMMEON,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1919;  Student  Middlebury  French 
School,  summer,  1921 ; Lasell,  1922- 
DORIS  A.  LANE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 
B.S.,  Simmons,  1922;  Lasell,  1922-24 
MARGARET  MATTOON,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Cooking  and  Dietetics 
B.S.,  Skidmore,  1922;  Lasell,  1922-24 
BARBARA  FENNO,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

Graduate  of  the  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Boston,  1922 ; 
Lasell,  1923- 

LORA  VIVIAN  FRANCOIS,  Instructor  in  Expression 

Graduate  of  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Music,  Oratory  and  Dramatic 
Art,  1912 ; Graduate  of  the  Leland  Powers  School  of  the  Spoken 
Word,  1916;  Graduate  of  the  Phidelah  Rice  Summer  School,  1921; 
Lasell,  1923- 

ESSIE  HARRISON,  R.L.S.S.,  Instructor  in  Swimming 

Graduate  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1922 ; Lasell,  1923-24 
FAMIE  JOHNSON,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Cooking  and  Physiology  and 
Child  Care 

B.S.,  Simmons,  1921 ; Lasell,  1923-24 

EDITH  ELLEN  LAWRENCE,  B.A.,  Instructor  of  History  and  Psy- 
chology 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
MARY  ROLINE  STEWART,  Instructor  in  Art  and  House  Decorating 
Graduate  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  1921 ; Student  in  Art, 
Hyannis  Normal  School,  summer,  1922;  Student  at  the  North  ^dams 
Normal  School,  under  Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  of  Lasell,  1909 ; B.A.,  Goucher  College,  1913 ; Lasell,  1924- 
EDITH  G.  CLARKE,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.A.,  University  of  Maine,  1916;  Lasell,  1924- 
KATHARINE  H.  LESTER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Simmons,  1922;  Lasell,  1924- 
RUTH  COLE  NICE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Russell  Sage,  1924;  Lasell,  1924- 
ANNA  B.  PALMATEER,  Instructor  in  Art 

Student  at  Boston  Normal  Art  School,  1909-11 ; Lasell,  1924- 
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AGNES  H.  ROOP,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Law 

B.A.,  Acadia  University,  Nova  Scotia,  1895  ; M.A.,  Acadia  University, 
1896 ; M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1902;  LL.B,  Boston  University,  1914; 
Lasell,  1924- 

MARGARET  DALE,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

Graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  1923 : 
Lasell,  1924- 

JEAN  McTAGGART,  Assistant  in  Sewing 
MARY  K.  GODARD,  Assistant  in  Sewing 
GRACE  F.  AUSTIN,  Librarian 
MARION  ROOT  BENSON,  Nurse 
LILIAN  C.  G.  ROSS,  Nurse 
CAROLINE  FENNO  CHASE,  Field  Secretary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  ► 

HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Instructor 
in  Organ, . Harmony  and  Choral  Singing 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1873 ; Boston 
University  College  of  Music,  1875 ; Organist  of  the  Porter  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Brockton ; Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church ; Shawmut 
Congregational  Church,  Boston;  Harvard  Church,  Brookline;  Pro- 
fessor of  Organ  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1880- ; 
Composer  of  four  sonatas  for  the  organ,  symphonic  poem,  two  books 
of  church  pieces,  “Aurora”  for  orchestra  and  organ  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, besides  many  smaller  compositions  and  anthems,  author  of  Organ 
School  1893  Manual  of  Pedal  Technique,  Legato  Fingering  and  Phras- 
ing for  the  Piano,  Lasell  1897- 
HELEN  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  under  Clara  E.  Munger  for  eight  years;  student  of  French 
Songs  under  Lapierre  of  Paris  and  Edmond  Clement ; also  three  sea- 
sons of  interpretive  work  under  Frank  La  Forge;  Lasell,  1899- 
GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Ensemble  and 
Harmony 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1897 ; Studied 
two  summers  in  Paris  with  I.  Phillipp,  1906-1914;  Conductor  of  the 
Brockton  Choral  Society;  Elijah,  Braves  Field,  1916;  Pageant  “Adam,” 
Symphony  Hall,  1919;  Peoples  Choral  Union,  Boston,  1919-23;  High- 
land Glee  Club,  Newton,  1921-23;  Choral  Conductor  of  the  Plymouth 
Pageant,  1921 ; Choral  Art  Club  of  Brockton,  1922-24;  Keene  Choral 
Club,  1923-24;  Choral  Conductor  Northfield  Seminary,  1924- ; Mt. 
Hermon  School,  1924- ; Lasell,  1910- 
L.  EDWIN  CHASE,  Instructor  in  Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Instructor  at  Bradford  Academy,  Abbott  Academy,  Allen  Military 
School,  Fessenden  School,  Lasell,  1919- 
RIVERS  ELLETT,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

B.A.,  Blue  Mountain  College;  Student  at  Randolph,  Macon’s  Woman’s 
College,  1913-14;  Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1919 ; Graduate  study  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
1920;  Lasell,  1920- 
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MABEL  STANWAY  BRIGGS,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

B.A.,  University  of  Nevada,  1895 ; Graduate  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1898;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  1904-1919 ; Former  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  School;  Student  under  Monsieur  Dubulle,  Paris,  1904; 
Contralto  at  the  Leyden  Congregational  Church,  Brookline,  Mass., 
1910- ; Lasell,  1921- 

ANNA  EICHHORN,  Instructor  in  Violin  Music 

Student  under  Felix  Winternitz  of  Boston  and  Professor  Wily  Hess 
of  the  Rochschule,  Berlin;  Concert  Mistress  of  the  MacDowell  Club 
Orchestra,  Boston,  under  Georges  Longy  (Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra), 1921;  Violin  Examiner,  Boston  Public  High  Schools,  for  outside 
study  in  Applied  Music,  1921-23;  Foreign  tour  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  War;  toured  the  United  States  with  the 
Chautauqua  Association;  Lasell,  1921- 

ANNA  STOVALL-LOTHIAN,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Student  of  the  Woman’s  College,  Columbus,  Miss.;  Graduate  at  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  under  Carl  Stasny;  Member  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  faculty  since  graduation;  Pupil  of  Percy 
Grainger;  Soloist  with  various  orchestras;  Lasell,  1921- 

NAOMI  DAVIS,  Instructor  in  Solfeggio 
Graduate  Lasell,  1920;  Lasell,  1922-24 

EARL  E.  HARPER,  S.T.B.,  Director  of  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1918;  Special  student,  University 
School  of  Music,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Nebraska  State  Uni- 
versity, 1911-12;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  School  of  Theology,  1921; 
Graduate  Student  of  Theory  of  Music,  Harvard  University,  1923 ; 
Director  of  Music,  Greater  Boston  Federation  of  Churches,  1920 ; 
Lecturer  on  Church  Music,  Chautauqua  Institution,  1921- ; Lasell,  1922- 

JEAN  STANLEY  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Student  at  Wellesley  College,  1907-09 ; Student  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1910-13;  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Wilson  Col- 
lege, 1913-14;  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  1919- 
1923;  Lasell,  1923- 

ELEANOR  ESTHER  MULLOY,  Instructor  in  Violincello 

Special  student  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  Lasell, 
1923- 

MABEL  ASHLEIGH  BURNS,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1900 ; Student 
under  Mrs.  William  Sherwood ; Edward  MacDowell ; Madam  Helen 
Hopekirk;  Instructor  in  Music  at  the  Shawmut  School  for  Girls  and 
the  Boston  Music  School  Settlement ; Lasell,  1924- 

MARION  HARLOW  WATSON,  Instructor  in  Harp 

Student  for  three  years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
under  Alfred  Holy;  while  there,  was  first  harpist  of  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra.  Has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and 
as  soloist  with  the  People’s  Symphony;  Lasell.  1924- 
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Lectures 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Morals  and  Manners 

LEON  H.  VINCENT,  Litt.D, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Anglo-Indian  Romance,  Kipling 
Latest  Figures  in  English  Literature, 
Arnold  Bennett 

John  Galsworthy 

J.  C.  Snaith 

EDWARD  PAYSON  DREW,  D.D. 

The  Life  of  Christ  (30  lectures) 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER,  M.D. 

Health  * 

JANET  RICHARDS 

Great  Questions  of  the  Hour  from  the 
Washington  Viewpoint 

EDITH  McCLURE  PATTERSON 

The  Home  Budget 

SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN 

Greetings  from  Canada 

F.  M.  SHAW 

Motion  Picture  of  Sugar  Making 

ELSIE  POWERS  CORWIN 

The  Mission-Play 

ELIZABETH  HASANOVITZ 

Russia’s  Indebtedness  to  the  United 

States 

HAROLD  VINAL 

Author’s  Reading 

LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 

Our  International  Relations 
(3  lectures) 

HENRY  W.  POOR 

Famous  Paintings 

Scenic  Wonderland  of  America 

BLANCHE  C.  MARTIN 

The  Gospel  of  Good  Cheer 

EVELYN  C.  SCHMIDT 

My  Summer  in  Labrador 

CHARLES  B.  FLOYD 

Stereopticon  Lecture  on  Bird 
Migrations 

LAWRENCE  BRAINERD 

Readings  from  Amy  Lowell 

HENRY  OLDYS 

Birds  and  Bird  Music 

SARAH  LEE  WHORF 

The  Land  of  Color 

BISHOP  EDWIN  H.  HUGHES 

Commencement  Address, 

“The  Dangers  of  Education” 
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Chapel  Services 


REV.  FRANK  KINGDON 
REV.  D.  BREWER  EDDY,  D.D. 
REV.  WM.  H.  VAN  ALLEN,  LL.D. 
REV.  GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  D.D. 
ANNE  WIGGIN 
REV.  STANLEY  HIGH 
REV.  LAURENS  McCLURE 
BISHOP  FRED  B.  FISHER 
ELIZA  DAY  KENDRICK,  Ph.D. 
SHELOMI  VINCENT 
REV.  M.  H.  LICHLITER,  D.D. 
HENRY  M.  OLDYS 
LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
CLARA  A.  WINSLOW 
GERTRUDE  M.  TOWNE 
CHARLES  D.  ISAACSON 

REV.  PHILIP  L.  FRI( 


REV.  ASHLEY  D.  LEAVITT.  D.D. 
REV.  EDWARD  P.  DREW,  D.D. 
REV.  SEELEY  K.  TOMPKINS 
BOYS  FROM  CANEY  CREEK 
W.  RUSH  GREENE 
PROF.  ELMER  LESLIE 
REV.  HOMER  E.  WARK 
REV.  J.  EDGAR  PARK,  D.D. 
REV.  RAYMOND  CALKINS,  D.D. 
MARION  WILLIAMSON 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D. 

REV.  EARL  E.  HARPER 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM 
HAROLD  SCHWAB 

TC,  Baccalaureate  Sermon 


West  Entrance 
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A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 
Educational  Trips 

Concord  and  Lexington;  Old  and  New  Boston  and  Harvard  College; 
Salem,  Gloucester  and  Marblehead ; Plymouth ; Cambridge,  Mt.  Au- 
burn; Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Factory; 
Batchelder  and  Snyder,  Wholesale  Dealers ; Ferguson’s  Bakery ; Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Company;  Newton  Hospital;  Home  Beautiful  Exhibi- 
tion; Convention  of  the  Chandler  School  for  Women. 

Churches 

In  Boston  — Trinity  Church;  New  Old  South  Church;  Emmanuel 
Church;  Christian  Science  Church;  Church  of  the  Advent;  Old  North 
Church ; King’s  Chapel ; Park  Street  Church ; Union  Rescue  Mission ; 
Church  of  All  Nations;  People’s  Temple;  Tremont  Temple;  Commun- 
ity Church;  Harvard  Church  (Brookline);  Second  Church  (West 
Newton) . 

Concerts  and  Recitals 

At  Lasell  — Readings,  Blanche  C.  Martin;  Christmas  Vespers  and 
Annual  Concert  by  the  Lasell  Glee  Club;  Woodland  Park  School  of 
Music  Recitals;  Informal  Recitals  by  the  pupils  in  the  Music  Depart- 
ment; Orphean  Club  Concert;  Commencement  Concert;  Tuskegee 
Quartet ; Pageant,  The  Way. 

In  Auburndale  — Tufts  College-Lasell  Glee  Club  Concert;  Methodist 
Church  Concert ; Reading,  The  Servant  in  the  House,  Phidelah  Rice. 
In  Boston  — John  McCormack,  Concert;  Percy  Grainger,  Concert; 
Zimmer  Harp  Trio,  Concert;  Pop  Concerts;  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra ; Sir  Harry  Lauder ; “Creation,”  People’s  Choral  Union ; Con- 
cert, Sistine  Choir ; Piano  Recital,  Lyall  Barber,  Charles  W.  Cadman, 
Grace  Kearns,  Russian  Cathedral  Sextet ; Dramatic  Presentation  of 
“Elijah.” 

Frolics 

Welcome  of  the  Old  Girls  to  the  New,  and  Dance;  Missionary  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  entertain  school ; Hallowe’en  Celebra- 
tion; Christmas  Banquet;  Sleigh  Rides;  Gardner  House  Stunt  Night; 
Washington’s  Birthday  Dinner  and  Martha  Washington  Party;  Class 
Serenades ; Interclass  Swimming  Meets ; Basket-ball  games,  Lasell- 
Newton  High  School,  Lasell-Faculty,  Lasell-Posse,  Lasell-Radcliffe, 
Lasell-Chandler ; Picnics  on  the  Charles;  Tennis  Tournament,  Lasell- 
Jackson  College,  Lasell-Newton  High;  Interclass  Parties;  Field  Day; 
May  Fete;  River  Day;  Senior  Dance;  Country  Fair;  Hockey  games, 
Lasell-Newton,  Lasell-Faculty,  Lasell-Lexington ; Senior  Tea. 
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College  Events 

Harvard  Glee  Club  Concert ; Football  Games,  Harvard-Brown,  Har- 
vard-Dartmouth,  Harvard-Middlebu^,  Harvard-Holy  Cross,  Harvard- 
Yale. 

Excursions 

Winter  Excursion  to  the  White  Mountains;  Arnold  Arboretum;  Nan- 
tasket  Beach;  Swampscott  Beach;  Washington,  D.  C. ; School  auto- 
mobile trips. 

Outside  Lectures 

Rosita  Forbes  — The  Sahara  Desert. 

Edgar  Guest  — Poems. 

William  Montgomery  McGovern  — “To  Lhasa  in  Disguise.” 

Bertrand  Russell  — “Science  and  Civilization.” 

Informal  Receptions 

French  Conversation  Class  Tea;  Seniors  at  Home  to  Faculty  and 
Students ; Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow  at  Home  to  the  Seniors ; Senior 
Conversation  Class  Teas;  Woodland  Park  School  at  Home. 

Formal  Receptions 

Thanksgiving  Reception  (special  guests)  ; New  England  Alumnae  Mid- 
winter Reunion;  School  Receptions;  Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Reception  to  the  Senior  Class ; The  Alumnae  Reunion. 

Theatres  — Plays  and  Operas 

In  Boston  — Other  Peoples’  Worries;  Belinda;  The  Merchant  of 
Venice;  Chauve-Souris ; The  Cat  and  the  Canary;  The  Covered 
Wagon;  The  Clever  One;  The  Brixton  Burglary;  Sancho  Panza;  The 
First  Year;  Scaramouche;  Whispering  Wires;  Romeo  and  Juliet; 
The  Ten  Commandments;  Merton  of  the  Movies;  Pavlowa;  Cavaleria 
Rusticana ; Pagliacci ; Lohengrin ; Mme.  Butterfly ; Martha ; Rigoletto ; 
II  Trovatore;  Faust;  l’Africana;  Louise;  Barbiere  Di  Siviglia ; Car- 
men ; Boris  Godunoff . 

At  Lasell  — Dramatic  Club  Recital,  The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol; 
Hearts  to  Mend;  Mansions;  Uns  de  ellos  debe  casarse;  La  Broma; 
Chansons  Mimmees  of  the  XVI  Century;  Fannie  and  the  Servant 
Problem. 

Miscellaneous  — Class  Parties 

Women’s  National  Swimming  Meet;  Christmas  Tree  for  children  of 
the  employees;  Christmas  Carols  sung  by  Glee  Club  at  Franklin  Square 
House  and  Shepard  Stores  broadcasting  station ; Exhibition  of  Dancing 
at  Woodland  Park  School ; Woman’s  Club  Carnival ; Swimming  Exhi- 
bition ; Art  Exhibit ; Home  Economics  Exhibit ; Class  Day  Exercises ; 
Presentation  of  Certificates  and  Prizes. 
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Auburndale  Station 

History 

Lasell  Seminary  was  founded  in  1851  by  Professor  Edward  Lasell  of 
Williams  College  as  a school  of  first  rank  for  girls.  In  the  reconstruction 
days  after  the  Civil  War  it  was  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cushing.  In 
1874  Dr.  Charles  C.  Bragdon  began  his  successful  principalship  of  thirty- 
four  years.  Dr.  Bragdon  was  a pioneer  as  an  educator  and  believed  that  a 
young  woman,  like  her  brother,  needed  training  for  her  life  work.  To  this 
end,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  he  intoduced  home  economics  as  a part 
of  the  curriculum,  lectures  on  common  law  for  women,  talks  on  healthful 
and  artistic  dress,  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  school  has  never  ceased  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  its  founders. 
It  is  non-sectarian,  but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative 
Christian  homes. 

Location 

The  Seminary  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Auburndale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet 
residential  district,  with  a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and  unusual 
culture;  the  scenery  is  charming,  the  climate  healthful.  Auburndale  is  ten 
miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  Forty  daily  steam 
trains  and  two  lines  of  electric  cars  afford  ready  access  to  this  centre  of 
literary,  musical,  and  artistic  culture.  New  York  express  trains  via  Hart- 
ford and  Springfield  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant.  Ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  seminary  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out 
among  wooded  slopes,  offering  wonderful  possibilities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 
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Bragdon  Hall 


The  Front  Lawn 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

The  Campus 

The  campus  with  its  green  lawns  and  hillsides,  beautiful  trees,  flowers, 
school  gardens,  tennis  courts,  playgrounds,  and  driveways,  covers  thirty 
acres  and  affords  plenty  of  room  for  walks  and  outdoor  sports.  It 
serves  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  many  school  buildings. 

Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly 
comfortable.  Almost  every  room  has  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during 
some  part  of  the  day  and  all  are  well  heated  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
Each  house  has  a supply  of  pure  hot  and  cold  water,  bathrooms,  excel- 
lent ventilation,  sanitation,  and  fire  protection. 

Bragdon  Hall 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the  group. 
In  it  are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation  and  music  rooms, 
dining  hall,  parlors,  library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third  floors 
are  used  as  a dormitory.  This  hall,  formerly  known  as  Cushman  Hall, 
has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon,  principal  from  1874-1908. 
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Carpenter  Hall 


Carter  Hall 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge.  It  was  built 
in  1884,  and  contains  the  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  recitation 
rooms,  dressmaking  rooms,  domestic  science  laboratory,  and  a suite  of 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Clark  Cottage 

Clark  Cottage,  added  in  1892,  is  situated  just  across  Woodland  Road 
from  Bragdon  Hall.  It  has  accommodations  for  about  fifteen  students 
and  two  teachers.  It  contains  the  second  apartment  for  the  use  of  the 
applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall,  an  attractive  home,  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Mayor  Pickard  of  Newton.  It  was  bought  in  1908  and  is 
named  for  Caroline  A.  Carpenter,  who  was  the  assistant  principal  and 
a much-loved  preceptress  for  many  years.  This  is  one  of  the  senior 
houses.  There  are  two  resident  teachers. 

Hawthorne  House 

Hawthorne  House  was  the  new  dormitory  in  1909.  There  are  rooms  for 
thirteen  students. 
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Carter  Hall 


Clark  Cottage 
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Gardner  Hall 

Bancroft  House 

Bancroft  House  was  purchased  in  1911  and  was  remodeled  as  a resi- 
dence house.  It  is  named  for  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft,  ’57,  who  estab- 
lished the  Bird  Scholarship.  There  are  two  teachers  in  residence  and 
rooms  for  fourteen  students. 

Gardner  Hall 

This  is  a senior  house.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1912  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  residences  of  Auburndale.  Nine  towns  can  be  seen  from 
its  windows.  It  accommodates  thirty  students.  It  is  named  for  the 
artist,  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56.  There  are  two  resident 
teachers.  The  gymnasium  is  located  in  the  rear  of  Gardner  Hall. 

Berkeley  House 

Berkeley  House  was  purchased  in  1916  and  is  situated  on  Berkeley 
Place,  north  of  Carpenter  Hall  and  bordering  on  the  athletic  field. 

Woodland  Park  Hall 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  was  acquired 
in  1918.  It  is  but  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the 
first  floor  are  located  the  attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which 
are  used  by  all  of  the  students  and  teachers  who  occupy  the  house. 
On  this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the  sun  piazza  school  room 
and  the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Department.  Spe- 
cial literature  for  this  department  is  available. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  dormitories. 
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Bancroft  House 


Principal’s  Residence 

Built  in  1893,  it  stands  on  a hill  east  of  Bragdon  Hall. 

Educational  Opportunities  at  Lasell 

The  majority  of  the  students  at  Lasell  are  high  school  graduates  who 
come  to  take  the  advanced  work  of  college  grade  that  is  offered. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  not  completed  their  elementary 
or  high  school  courses  the  following  organization  has  been  worked  out : 
At  Woodland  Park  (see  Woodland  Park  Catalog),  separate  from  the 
Seminary,  there  is  an  elementary  school  which  covers  the  first  six 
grades;  and  a junior  high  school  which  covers  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  years.  In  the  Seminary  there  is  a senior  high  school  which  covers 
the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  years.  This  is  followed  by  the  two  and  1 
three  year  courses  of  the  junior  college  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
work  at  Lasell. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

The  “Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed  for 
each  applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application  is 
filed  a certificate  blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school  last 
attended  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  registrar  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year.  An  examination  may  be  substituted  for  the 
certificate  if  desired. 
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The  Principal’s  Residence 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Junior  College  Standing 

A Required 

I English  (4  years)  3 units 

II  Algebra  1 unit 

III  Foreign  Language  2 units 

B Two  units  must  be  presented  from  the  following  list: 

Mathematics  ^ 

Science  2 units 

History  J 

C In  addition  to  the  units  required  under  A and  B, 

A sufficient  number  to  make  a total  of  15  must  be  offered.  These 
may  be  chosen  from  any  subjects  which  count  toward  graduation  in 
any  approved  high  school. 

Admission  to  Junior  College  Classification 

Entrance  by  Certificate 

Admission  to  Junior  College  classification  can  be  made  by  certificate 
for  those  who  have  attained  a proper  grade  in  their  high  school  work. 
By  proper  grade  is  understood  a standing  above  the  passing  grade 
of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  difference  between  the  passing  grade  and 
100  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  scholarship  record  a statement  will  be 
required  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  last  attended  regarding 
the  aptitudes,  abilities,  habits  and  character  of  the  applicant,  upon  a 
blank  provided  by  the  Seminary. 
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By  Examination 

Admission  to  Junior  College  classification  may  be  made  by  examination. 
In  case  the  student  is  not  admitted  by  certificate,  admission  may  be 
made  by  examination  as  follows  : 

1 —  A comprehensive  examination  in  English. 

2 —  Three  examinations  in  those  parts,  or  divisions  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  list  of  required  or  restricted  units  printed  above,  and 
corresponding  most  nearly  with  the  regular  work  of  the  senior  year 
in  high  school. 

Examination  and  Certificate 

3 —  Admission  to  Junior  College  standing  by  both  examination  and 
certificate. 

In  the  cases  in  which  a student  can  qualify  only  in  part  by  certificate, 
the  student  may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  qualify  in  the  remaining 
units  by  examination. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  order  to  be  graduated  from  the  Seminary  a student  must  have  been 
a regular  attendant  for  at  least  one  year.  Completion  of  the  fifteen 
units  required  for  admission  to  full  Junior  College  standing,  and  sixty 
hours  of  college  work  are  required. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates 
are  given  to  students  completing  satisfactorily  the  courses  in  Music,  Art 
or  Reading  and  in  the  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics,  Secretarial 
Training,  and  Teacher  Training. 


Woodland  Park 
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Hawthorne  House 


Berkeley  House 
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Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  from  colleges  of  recognized  standing,  including  junior  col- 
leges, who  present  a certificate  of  honorable  dismissal,  will  be  credited 
with  the  college  work  they  have  already  done,  so  far  as  it  corresponds 
in  quantity  and  quality  with  the  requirements  of  Lasell. 

The  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  in  the  Junior  College  is  planned  as  follows: 

1 —  The  central  part  of  the  course  for  each  student  will  consist  of  a 
group  of  related  subjects  which  constitute  the  field  from  which  major 
subjects  are  selected. - 

2 —  To  prevent  too  great  a centralization  of  interest  minor  courses  are 
to  be  chosen  from  other  fields. 

3 —  Six  hours  of  English  are  required  of  all  students. 

Major  and  Minor  Courses 

A major  course  will  consist  of  thirty:six  hours  of  work  in  the,  field 
of  special  interest.  A minor  consists  of  eighteen  hours  chosen  from 
courses  outside  the  major  subjects.  In  addition  six  hours  of  English 
are  required. 


Art 

Miss  Mary  Roline  Stewart 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Palmateer 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study  art. 
It  is  possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work  in  this 
department  a strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art 
while  training  the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed, 
and  perfectly  lighted.  Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided. 
Photographs,  engravings,  and  original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color 
are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The  course  of  instruction  keeps  pace  with 
the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on  completing  it  a student  of 
fair  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own  from  original 
sources. 

Instruction  in  free  hand  drawing  is  given  without  extra  charge  to  all 
students  who  desire  it. 
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The  Studio 

History  of  Art 

As  a text  book  each  student  has  her  own  collection  of  two  hundred 
reproductions  chosen  to  show  the  development  of  different  phases  of 
art.  These  are  studied  objectively  to  train  observation  and  to  increase 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  art.  By  analysis  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  art  are  shown,  and  thus  the  student  is  prepared  to  enjoy 
intelligently  our  own  museums  and  contemporary  exhibitions  as  well 
as  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Research  work  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  is  required,  thus  making  students  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
finest  museums  of  our  country. 

The  Art  Collection 

The  school  is  constantly  making  additions  of  originals  in  oil  and 
water-color  paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists  to  its  already 
considerable  collection  of  pictures  and  photographs.  The  famous  paint- 
ing, “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56, 
is  the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The  beautiful  bronzes  of  “The 
Crusader”  and  of  “Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of  1856  and  1857 
respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the 
school  is  an  educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure  to  all. 
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"The  Judgment  of  Paris” — The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau 


Courses  in  Art 


100  Studio  Practice  in  Art 

Nature  drawing;  object  drawing  and  simple  perspective;  light  and 
shade  drawing  in  charcoal  from  still  life ; still  life  in  pastel,  landscape 
drawing;  poster  projects;  figure  drawing;  pen  and  ink  drawing;  sim- 
ple designs  and  lettering.  The  antique  figure  in  pencil  and  charcoal ; 
pose  drawing  from  life  (costumed)  ; pen  and  ink  technique;  lettering 
and  problems  in  applied  design.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


101  Studio  Practice  in  Art 

More  advanced  figure  drawing  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink ; charcoal  and  oils ; 
oil  painting  in  still  life,  landscapes  and  figure ; designs  for  posters, 
advertisements,  magazine  covers,  using  the  human  figure  as  models ; 
color  analysis;  figure  drawing  and  the  study  of  anatomy  as  applied 
to  the  human  figure. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  ioo 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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102  * History  of  Art 

Primitive  art;  art  in  Stone  and  Bronze  ages;  art  of  Egypt,  Assyria 
and  Persia.  Early  Greek  art,  Aegean,  Mincan  and  Mycenaean ; Greek 
art  before  Phideas  (Archaic)  ; Phideas  and  the  Parthenon  (Greek 
orders  of  architecture);  Praxiteles,  Scopas  and  Tysippus;  Greek  art 
after  Alexander  the  Great;  Minor  arts  in  Greece,  Roman  art;  Rom- 
anesque and  Gothic  architecture ; Romanesque  and  Gothic  sculpture ; 
the  Renaissance  and  Modern  architecture. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

103  * History  of  Art 

The  Renaissance  at  Siena  and  Florence,  a study  of  the  various 
schools;  Venetian  painting;  Milanese,  Umbrian  and  Roman  schools 
(Leonardo  and  Raphael);  Michelangelo  and  Correggio;  Renaissance 
in  France  and  Flanders;  Renaissance  in  Germany;  Italian  decadence 
and  the  Spanish  school ; art  of  Holland  and  the  English  school ; art 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  a study  of  modern  artists. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


104  Costume  Design 

The  history  of  costume ; drawings  from  historical  plates.  Elementary 
design;  the  theory  of  color;  colors  suitable  to  various  types;  lines 
suitable  to  various  types;  figure  drawing;  draping;  the  design  of 
various  garments.  These  designs  are  carried  out  in  the  pattern  draft- 
ing and  sewing  departments. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

105  House  Furnishing 

House  decorating,  location,  and  size ; the  layout  of  the  interior,  various 
periods  of  architecture  and  furnishings ; draperies  and  wall  coverings. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  wTill  be  made. 

(To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  131  in  the  department  of  • 
Home  Economics .) 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

*Trips  are  made  to  the  Boston  Art  Museum  and  exhibits  of  interest 
in  Boston.  We  have  access  to  the  Museum,  Boston  Art  Club,  Copley 
Galleries,  the  Art  Guild,  Doll  and  Richards’  Galleries,  and  the  Grace 
Horace  Studio.  Reports  on  the  lives  of  important  artists  are  required. 
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EDUCATION 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Towne 

Preparation  for  Teaching 

Teaching  almost  more  than  any  other  profession  offers  a field  for  real 
service  to  society,  since  the  only  permanent  way  to  improve  society  is 
through  the  children.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  America  needs  chil- 
dren who  are  well  born,  well  nurtured  and  well  educated.  The  family  is 
society  in  miniature  and  it  is  here  that  the  child  gets  the  social  pattern  of 
life.  The  school  is  the  training  ground  for  the  larger  social  life  in  the 
community  for  which  the  child  must  be  prepared.  The  teacher  is  the 
interpreter  of  this  larger  life.  The  welfare  of  society,  therefore,  rests 
in  largest  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  mothers  and  the  teachers.  Here  are 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  real  service.  Both  these  fields  are  open  to 
every  normal  and  intelligent  woman,  and  no  young  woman  who  wishes  to 
use  her  life  well  can  afford  to  pass  them  by  without  due  consideration. 
Again,  training  and  experience  in  teaching  may  be  counted  as  an  invaluable 
part  of  the  preparation  for  successful  motherhood.  Finally,  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  teachers  of  America  ought  to  be  drawn  from  among  the 
homes  of  refinement  and  culture  in  order  that  the  children  may  have  the 
benefit  of  their  interpretation  of  life,  and  that  they  themselves  may  gain 
a better  understanding  of  society. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  a teacher’s  certificate  will  be  presented 
to  each  candidate.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Lasell  diploma  of  graduation, 
which  can  usually  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

106  Child  Study 

A study  of  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  the  child,  together  with 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  educative 
processes. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

107  Methods  of  Teaching 

A study  of  problems  of  the  school ; demonstration  of  classroom  man- 
agement and  the  methods  of  teaching  applicable  to  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

108  History  of  Education 

With  special  attention  to  modern  elementary  education  as  influenced 
by  Comenius.  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Montes- 
sori  and  modern  English  and  American  writers,  together  with  a con- 
sideration of  the  question,  “What  is  Education?” 

Open  only  to  post  graduates.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

109  Educational  Psychology 

A study  of  the  principles  of  modern  psychology  as  applied  in  the  field 
of  Education. 

Open  only  to  post  graduates  who  have  completed  courses  in  Principles 
of  Psychology,  168,  i6g,  courses  in  Child  Study,  106,  and  Methods  of 
Teaching,  107.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

ENGLISH 

Miss  Mary  Patten  Witherbee 
Miss  Carrie  Mabel  True 
Miss  Constance  E.  Blackstock 
Miss  Lora  Vivian  Franqois 

110  English 

Principles  and  practice  of  English  prose  composition,  with  drill  in 
the  mechanics  of  writing.  Readings  in  selected  literature  are  used 
as  a basis  for  written  work. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

111  English 

Readings  in  prose  and  poetry  as  a basis  for  a review  of  the  four 
forms  of  prose  composition  and  additional  drill  in  these  and  in  letter 
writing. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

112  The  Essay  in  English 

The  development  of  the  essay  in  English  literature;  illustrative  read- 
ings; further  instruction  in  composition. 

Open  only  to  seniors. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

113  English  Verse 

Studies  in  versification;  readings  in  poetry;  composition  continued. 
Open  only  to  seniors. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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114  English  Literature 

From  Beowulf  to  1800  A.D. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare and  Milton.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

115  English  Literature 

From  1800  A.D.  to  1924  A.D. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Kipling,  and  Stevenson. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

116  Shakespeare 

A close  study  of  selected  plays.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  life  and 
the  stage  history  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

Three  hours  a week  for  two  semesters 

117  Contemporary  Literature 

Rapid  reading  of  representative  selections  from  modern  writers  with 
collateral  readings.  Three  hours  a week  for  two  semesters 

118  Expression 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  present  education  is  the  art 
of  effective  reading,  or  the  art  of  the  spoken  word. 

Many  a woman  fails,  through  some  inaptness  of  manner,  speech,  or 
movement,  or  through  some  hindering  self-consciousness,  to  reach  that 
position  of  influence  to  which  her  intellectual  capacity  and  character 
entitle  her.  An  obedient  voice  and  body  are  the  most  patent  signs 
of  a cultivated  mind  and  are  great  assets  in  every  circumstance  in  life. 
The  course  is  progressive  and  comprehensive,  and  includes  class  and 
individual  instruction.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great  authors 
through  study  of  their  masterpieces ; to  teach  one  to  grasp  and  present 
at  sight  the  meaning  of  an  author ; to  quicken  the  perception  and 
awaken  the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation  of  pure  enunciation  and  clear, 
clean-cut  articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism  stimulates  pronounced 
results. 

Throughout  the  course  lectures  are  given  on  physical  culture,  psy- 
chology of  oratory  and  its  relation  to  life  and  art. 

Those  finishing  the  course  receive  certificates. 

The  dramatic  club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  art  of  the  spoken  word. 

Training  is  given  in  correct  posture,  carriage  and  breathing.  Voice 
placement,  development  of  the  voice,  and  the  technique  of  gesture. 
Oral  interpretation  of  good  literature.  The  philosophy  of  expression, 
gesture,  pantomime,  repertoire  and  voice. 

This  course  is  given  in  classes. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

119  Advanced  Expression 

Advanced  work  in  voice,  oral  interpretation,  Shakespeare,  Browning, 
Story  Telling. 

This  course  is  given  by  individual  instruction. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Expression, 
One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 
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120  Dramatic  Expression 

Repertoire,  voice,  scenes  from  modern  dramatists,  with  normal  train- 
ing for  teachers,  Bible  reading. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Expression, 
up.  This  course  is  given  by  individual  instruction. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 


A Class  in  Cooking 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Caroline  Sibley  Saunders  Miss  Edith  G.  Clarke 

Miss  Nellie  Elizabeth  Wright  Miss  Katherine  H.  Lester 

Miss  Mary  R.  Stewart  Miss  Ruth  C.  Nice 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway  . Miss  Jean  McTaggart 

Miss  Mary  K.  Godard 

Since  the  management  of  the  household  has  under  the  present  world- 
conditions  become  an  increasingly  important  matter,  we  believe  that  every 
woman  should  have  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  training  along  the 
lines  which  pertain  to  home  making. 

We  hold  that  applied  science  can  have  no  better  use  for  girls  than  in 
scientific  housekeeping;  that  it  can  be  applied  to  no  greater  advantage 
than  to  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of  the  home;  that  knowledge  of 
the  composition  and  manufacture  of  textiles  and  clothing  as  well  as  the 
composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  is  essential  for  good  buying  and 
right  living ; that  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  and  domestic 
economy  can  be  turned  to  the  most  practical  uses  in  the  household;  that 
preparation  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  is  a very  important  part 
of  a young  woman’s  education. 

This  school  has  long  been  in  touch  with  the  Home  Economics  Move- 
ment as  is  shown  by  the  names  of  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs.  Daniell,  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
Miss  Barrows,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  who  have  in  turn  been  in 
charge  of  the  classes  in  this  department. 
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121  Cooking 

This  course  in  cooking  is  given  to  furnish  the  student  with  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  food  principles  and  the  influence  of  the 
composition  of  each  food  on  the  manner  of  cooking.  The  following 
are  emphasized:  Nutritive  value,  care  and  manufacture  of  food, 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  planning  and  estimating  the 
cost  of  well-balanced  meals,  simple  experiments  in  food  chemistry. 
Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking,  or  have  completed 
the  course  in  House  Chemistry,  159,  160. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

122  Elementary  Sewing 

In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  stitches  and  constructive  proc- 
esses as  applied  to  garments.  A review  of  the  fundamental  stitches 
and  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine.  Ornamental  stitches 
and  model  work  in  patching  and  darning  and  the  various  constructive 
processes.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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The  Dressmaking  Exhibit  1921 

123  Elementary  Sewing 

The  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  applied  to  the  cutting  and  designing 
of  underwear,  and  the  making  of  dresses  of  cotton  or  its  equivalent. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

124  Advanced  Sewing 

Various  decorative  stitches  applied  to  household  linen,  simple  drafting 
of  patterns  and  draping  on  the  form,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pat- 
tern and  the  making  of  a dress  of  wool. 

Open  only  to  students  zvho  have  completed  courses  122  and  123. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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125  Advanced  Selling 

The  work  of  this  semester  consists  of  the  making  of  dresses  of  silk 
and  more  elaborate  dresses  of  cotton  or  linen  for  summer  wear.  At 
least  three  are  required. 

Open  only  to  students  zvho  have  completed  courses  122 , 123  and  124. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


126  Dietetics 

Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Plan- 
ning well-balanced  meals,  diets  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery; 
diets  in  disease  and  experimental  cookery.  Laboratory  work  and  col- 
lateral reading  throughout  the  year. 

Open  only  to  seniors  zvho  have  completed  the  full  course  in  Cooking, 
1 2i,  and  House  Chemistry,  ijg,  160. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  the  year 

127  Millinery 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of 
line,  color,  and  material  as  applied  to  the  selection  and  suitability  of 
hats  for  various  types  of  faces  and  personalities.  Technical  knowledge 
is  gained  through  the  application  of  processes  to  hats  of  fabric  and 
straw,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  art  as  applied  to 
trimming  and  making  ornaments. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  the  j'ear 


The  Applied  Housekeeping  Class  at  Luncheon 
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1 28  Physiology 

A study  of  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  with  em- 
phasis on  problems  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  as  applied  to  home  and 
community  life.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

129  Child  Care 

Lectures  on  pre-natal  care,  infant  care  and  the  care  of  the  child  of 
pre-school  and  school  age.  It  includes  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment, a study  of  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  training  and  feed- 
ing, with  laboratory  demonstration  of  food  preparation. 
Demonstration  classes  are  held  at  the  Newton  Hospital. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Physiology, 
I2&'  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

130  House  Management 

A study  of  the  modern  household;  its  relation  to  the  community  and 
to  the  various  activities  both  within  and  outside  of  the  home. 
Household  Management.  Cost  of  living,  division  of  income,  domestic 
service,  art  of  buying,  care  of  home  laundry,  and  household  accounts. 
Micro-organisms  in  their  relation  to  water,  ice,  milk  supply,  and  all 
other  foods. 

Marketing,  serving,  dietary  work. 

Home  sanitation. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year. 
Visits  made  to  a bakery,  a model  dairy,  and  manufactories. 

Successive  classes,  numbering  six  each,  keep  house  for  themselves  for 
six  weeks  in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  way  actual  practice  is  given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts, 
marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving,  table  setting,  and  entertaining. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  school  for  thirty-eight  years,  a solid 
gold  loaf  — a charm  — is  given  each  year  to  the  member  of  the  class 
who  makes  the  best  loaf  of  bread  on  an  appointed  day.  A silver  loaf 
is  given  to  the  one  who  makes  the  second  best. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Cooking,  121, 
and  House  Chemistry , 159,  160,  or  Elementary  Cooking,  22  and  23. 

Three  hours  for  a semester 

131  House  Planning 

House  construction,  selection  of  materials,  methods  of  construction, 
heating,  lighting  and  plumbing.  The  reproduction  of  a house  plan 
from  blue  prints  and  the  drawing  of  an  original  plan.  Estimates  of 
cost  and  construction. 

(To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  105  in  the  department  of 
drt.)  One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

132  Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  the  textile 
industry,  the  study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the 
identification  and  economic  use  of  fabrics,  the  selection,  care  and 
hygiene  of  clothing.  One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 
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The  French  Play 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 
Senora  Refugio  Orozco 
Miss  Ellen  Hemmeon 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
understand  and  use  them.  For  this  purpose  the  constant  use  of  the 
language  in  the  classroom  is  insisted  upon,  thus  forcing  the  mind  to  be 
receptive  to  the  foreign  sound  by  means  of  which  the  student  is  soon 
able  to  talk  with  enough  fluency  to  be  of  practical  use  in  foreign  travel. 

Much  emphasis  is  put  on  the  use  of  modern  phonetic  methods  to 
attain  an  accurate  pronunciation.  Words  are  sung  to  bring  the  muscles 
of  the  English-speaking  mouth  into  the  correct  position  to  enunciate  the 
language. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social  development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  recep- 
tions, and  social  evenings.  A play  is  given  each  year.  There  are  tables 
in  the  dining  room  presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which  French 
and  Spanish  are  spoken. 


French 

Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 
Miss  Ellen  Hemmeon 

French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A French  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  in  French.  The  aim  is 
to  enable  them  to  converse  with  ease,  and  to  study  what  France  is  doing. 
133  Elementary  French  One 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Abundant  exercise  in 
conversation.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of  graduated 
text.  Writing  French  from  dictation;  composition;  easy  French 
plays  and  French  folk  songs. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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134  Elementary  French  Two 

Reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form 
of  stories,  plays  and  historical  and  biographical  sketches.  Continued 
drill  upon  grammar,  writing  French  from  dictation,  composition  and 
resumes  in  French.  Phonetic  drill. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  one  full  year  of  French. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


135  Intermediate  French 

Advanced  French  grammar  and  composition,  written  and  oral  exer- 
cises, practical  phonetics.  Survey  of  French  history  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  the  Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  era,  intended  to  enable  the 
student  to  understand  the  spoken  language ; dictation ; conversation 
in  idiomatic  phrases.  Reading  of  Eighteenth  Century  plays  with 
explanations  in  French. 

Open  only  to  students  zvho  have  completed  tzvo  full  years  of  French, 
courses  133,  134. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


136  Intermediate  French 

Continued  study  in  pronunciation  and  phonetic  drill.  Written  themes 
and  free  composition,  dictation,  history  of  French  literature  from 
Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  others.  The  Romantic  Period  with  Victor 
Hugo,  his  influence  on  the  drama.  The  writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, Gautier,  Balzac,  de  Musset,  the  theatre,  Pailleron,  Hervieu, 
Rostand  and  Maeterlinck.  Throughout  the  course  the  chansons  popu- 
lates by  Vincent  d’lndy. 

Open  only  to  students  zvho  have  completed  course  135. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


137  Advanced  French 

A rapid  review  of  the  French  Renaissance;  Francis  I.;  the  Italian 
influence  brought  about  by  Catherine  de  Medici  at  the  Court  of 
France;  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Pascal,  Descartes  and  Boileau. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  136. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

138  Advanced  French 

The  classical  literature ; the  dramatists,  Corneille,  Racine,  les  salons 
of  literary  women  of  the  period,  La  Fontaine,  Mme.  de  Sevigne, 
Moliere,  his  influence  on  the  society  of  his  time. 

Open  only  to  students  zvho  have  completed  course  137. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the.  second  semester 
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The  Spanish  Club 


Spanish 

Senora  Refugio  Orozco 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A Spanish  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  of  Spanish.  It  aims  to 
enable  the  student  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  study  current  events  in 
Spanish  speaking  countries. 

139  Elementary  Spanish  One 

Phonetics,  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  drill  in  common  expressions, 
reading  easy  short  stories.  Memorizing  simple  passages  of  conversa- 
tion; prose,  songs  and  games. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

140  Elementary  Spanish  Two 

Spanish  grammar,  composition,  conversation  on  modern  prose,  reading 
in  class.  Stories  read  outside  and  reported  in  synopsis. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  139. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

141  Intermediate  Spanish 

Advanced  Spanish  composition,  and  conversation  with  a thorough 
review  of  grammar.  A rapid  review  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  Spanish  literature. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  140. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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142  Intermediate  Spanish 

Origin  and  development  of  South  American  literature.  Reading  of 
best  known  Nineteenth  Century  authors  with  drill  in  colloquial  forms. 
Memorization  of  dialogues  and  easy  plays. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  141. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

143  Advanced  Spanish 

Reading  of  selected  works  dealing  with  social  and  economic  problems 
in  the  Spanish  speaking  countries.  Discussion  of  the  vocabulary  of 
commerce.  Reports  of  daily  lectures  are  kept. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  142. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

144  Advanced  Spanish 

A brief  study  of  the  most  famous  comedies,  dramas  and  poetry  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Daily  review  of  current  events  from  the 
South  American  press. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  143. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury 
Mrs.  Maida  Clark  Cardwell 
Miss  Agnes  H.  Roop 
Miss  Mabel  Ashleigh  Burns 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  every  young  woman  in  these  days  to  qualify 
herself  for  service  whether  the  need  be  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life  or 
to  answer  the  call  of  her  country  or  community. 

There  is  no  part  of  an  education  that  a young  woman  can  acquire 
that  will  initiate  her  into  the  business  of  life,  broaden  her  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, make  her  as  self-reliant  and  independent,  as  that  of  the  training 
for  secretarial  duties  of  business.  She  will  need  to  have  little  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  her  property,  or  of  others  who  may 
come  to  look  to  her  for  such  care. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  secretarial  course  is  offered,  for  which, 
when  satisfactorily  completed,  a certificate  will  be  granted. 

145  Business  English 

Review  of  English,  careful  study  of  sentence  structure  and  choice 
of  words.  This  course  also  aims  to  give  the  student  a better  under- 
standing of  people,  and  of  ways  to  win  a favorable  response.  A 
careful  study  is  made  of  important  types  of  business  transactions,  and 
a practical  application  of  the  study  is  made. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

146  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Drill  is  given  in  fractions,  interest,  bank  discount,  profit  and  loss, 
stocks  and  bonds,  commission  and  brokerage,  partnership.  Frequent 
drills  in  rapid  calculation. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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147  Penmanship  and  Spelling 

Drill  in  correct  spelling,  meaning,  use  and  syllabification  of  words 
applicable  to  all  lines  of  commerce.  Drill  is  given  in  penmanship  in 
order  to  accomplish  legibility,  ease  of  execution  and  speed  in  writing. 

Three-quarters  hour  a week  for  a year 

148  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  bookkeeping  and  their  application  in  the  management 
of  personal  and  household  finances. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  146,  and  Penmanship  and  Spelling,  147. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

149  Problems  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A study  of  professional  accounting,  and  problems  applicable  to  the 
accounts  of  institutions,  societies  and  private  individuals.  Both  theory 
and  practice  are  combined  in  this  course. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic , 146,  and  Penmanship  and  Spelling,  147. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

150  Elementary  Typewriting 

The  touch  method  is  used  in  the  typewriting  classes,  rythmic  drills 
are  given.  The  care,  adjustment  and  use  of  leading  machines  as  well 
as  proper  fingering  are  taught. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

151  Advanced  Typewriting 

Continued  practice  and  drill  for  speed  and  accuracy  is  given,  together 
with  practice  in  tabulating,  cutting  stencils  and  transcription  of 
shorthand  notes. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Elementary  Typewriting, 

150. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

152  Principles  of  Shorthand 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  shorthand, 
together  with  daily  drill  in  writing,  legibility  and  speed. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

153  Advanced  Shorthand 

Advanced  principles  are  studied  and  constant  practice  is  given  in 
writing  from  dictation  and  the  transcription  of  notes. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Principles  of  Shorthand, 

152. 


154  Shorthand  Dictation 

Practice  in  taking  shorthand  dictation. 

Open  only  to  students  zvho  have  completed  the  course  in  shorthand  and 
who  wish  to  maintain  their  speed . 

One  hour  and  a half  a week  for  a year 
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155  Business  Law 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  every-day  law 
as  applied  in  business  and  private  affairs.  The  subjects  included  are, 
contracts,  sales,  bailment,  insurance,  negotiable  instruments,  agency, 
corporations  and  partnerships,  wills  and  estates. 

Three  hours  a week  for  one  semester 

156  Elements  of  Economics 

The  historical  development  of  present  day  commercial  and  industrial 
institutions.  Questions  of  business  policy  and  a general  knowledge 
of  the  structure,  function  and  distribution  of  business  are  studied. 

Three  hours  a week  for  one  semester 


The  Laboratory 


SCIENCE 

Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow 
157  History  of  Physical  Science 

Prehistoric  science,  ancient  ideas,  mythology.  Pythagoras,  Aristotle. 
Development  of  the  ideas  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  mechanics. 
Archimedes,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus.  The  calendar.  Gravitation,  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Newton,  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Air  pressure,  barometer,  and 
pumps.  Weather,  dew,  rain,  humidity,  air  currents.  Composition  of 
air,  combustion  — Priestly,  Lavoisier.  States  of  matter,  Heat,  steam 
engines.  Laws  of  chemistry  — atoms  and  molecules.  Dalton  to 
Kelvin.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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158  History  of  Physical  Science 

Magnetism,  electricity,  ether.  Light,  the  spectroscope.  The  sun's 
supply  of  energy.  Sun  spots  and  their  effect  upon  the  earth.  Earth- 
quakes, the  seismograph.  Recent  developments  — Cinematograph,  air 
navigation,  coal-tar  products.  X-rays,  the  ether,  electrons.  Radium, 
the  Radio.  The  structure  of  the  atom.  Classification  of  the  elements. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

159  House  Chemistry 

Fundamentals,  such  as  the  elements,  compounds.  Atomic  Theory  . 
Laws  of  conservation  and  definite  proportion.  Oxygen,  combustion, 
hydrogen,  water,  acids,  bases,  salts,  metals,  types  of  chemical  change. 
Solutions,  use  of  the  hydrometer,  purification,  boiling  and  freezing 
temperatures,  thermometer.  Air,  the  barometer,  pressure  cooker,  ven- 
tilation, humidity.  Carbon  dioxide,  fuels,  burners.  Heat,  transfer  of 
heat.  Hard  water. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

160  House  Chemistry 

Compounds  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen,  simple  carbon  com- 
pounds, hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  carbohydrates,  tats,  proteids,  soap. 
Foods,  fabrics,  bleaching,  cleansing,  dyeing.  Metals,  silica,  glass,  porce- 
lain. Soils  and  fertilizers,  cement. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Towne 
Miss  Edith  E Lawrence 
Miss  Agnes  Roop 


161  History  of  Civilization 

From  Prehistoric  Times  to  479  B.C. 

The  earth  and  the  record  of  the  rocks.  The  age  of  reptiles,  and  the 
age  of  mammals.  Ancient  man.  The  races  of  mankind.  Early 
thought  and  languages.  The  first  civilization.  Writing,  religion,  early 
social  economic  conditions.  The  Hebrew  peoples,  the  Greeks. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

162  History  of  Civilization 
From  479  B.C.  to  500  A.D. 

Greek  influences.  Alexander,  science  and  religion.  Buddhism,  the 
Latin  Republics,  the  Roman  civilization,  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  civilizations  of  Persia,  India  and  China. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

163  History  of  Civilization 
From  500  A.D.  to  1800  A.D. 

Mohammed  and  Islam,  the  Crusades,  Genghis  Khan,  the  Renaissance 
of  Western  Civilization,  the  Dutch  and  English  Republics,  Rise  of 
the  Great  Powers,  the  Democratic  Republics  of  America  and  France. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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164  History  of  Civilization 
From  1800  A.D.  to  1924  A.D. 

Napoleon,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Ferment  of  political,  social  and 
religious  ideas  in  Europe,  India,  Japan,  the  British  Empire  in  1914. 
The  World  War  and  its  effects  upon  all  nations. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

165  Current  History 

A study  of  world  problems  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  news- 
paper, the  Literary  Digest  and  other  leading  magazines. 

Op\en  only  to  juniors. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

166  Principles  of  Sociology 

A study  of  the  nature  of  Sociology  with  special  attention  to  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  nature,  the  principles  of  variation,  heredity  and 
eugenics  and  their  application  to  American  race  problems.  A careful 
study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  development  of  such  human  institu- 
tions as  center  about  the  family,  the  state  and  religion. 

Open  only  to  seniors. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

167  Principles  of  Sociology 

This  study  includes  an  analysis  of  society  and  a more  detailed  study 
of  social  maladjustments  as  indicated  by  poverty,  crime,  immorality 
and  defectives.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  application  of  present 
day  knowledge  towards  social  progress. 

Open  only  to  seniors. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

168  Principles  of  Psychology 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
fundamental  laws  pertaining  to  human  behavior  with  relation  to 
physiology. 

To  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  courses  in  History  of  Science,  157, 
158,  or  Physiology,  128,  129. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

169  Principles  of  Psychology 

The  psychology  of  human  behavior  as  applied  to  consciousness  and 
perception,  with  collateral  reading. 

To  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  courses  in  History  of  Science,  157, 
158,  or  Physiology,  128,  129. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

170  Outline  History  of  Religion 

A study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  religious  ideas,  together 
with  a comparative  study  of  the  leading  world  religions. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

171  Outline  History  of  Religion 

A special  study  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  including  an 
investigation  of  the  various  sects,  and  a valuation  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  their  application  to  modern  problems. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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The  Lasell  Canoe  Club 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Barbara  Fenno 
Margaret  Dale 


All  students  are  required  to  attend  classes  in  physical  training  or  the 
equivalent  four  periods  a week  throughout  the  year,  unless  physically 
unable.  No  excuse  from  the  home  physician  will  be  accepted  unless 
specific  reasons  are  stated. 

The  health  of  students  is  considered  of  the  first  importance;  and  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  school  are  made  with  the  end  in  view  that  those 
educated  here  become  physically  well  developed,  vigorous,  and  graceful 
women.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  outdoor  exercise.  The  athletic 
fields  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  basket-ball,  baseball,  tennis,  and 
other  outdoor  athletics  — as  well  as  coasting,  skating,  and  skiing  during 
the  winter.  Before  graduation  we  deem  it  desirable  for  each  student  to 
qualify  in  swimming,  canoeing,  horseback  riding,  basket-ball  and  tennis. 
Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes’  walk)  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those  who  pass 
the  physical  and  swimming  tests,  and  have  had  a faithful  attendance  at 
gymnasium  and  dancing  classes  during  the  year,  practices  regularly  during 
the  fall  and  spring  under  careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with  a 
race,  the  winners  receiving  the  letter  “L.”  Skating  in  its  season  is  under 
competent  direction. 
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On  the  Tennis  Courts 

Horse-back  riding  is  a pleasurable  and  health-giving  exercise.  Riding 
horses,  together  with  competent  instruction,  are  available.  Every  student 
who  avails  herself  of  this  opportunity  must  have  written  permission  from 
home. 

Regular  outdoor  work  starts  October  1 and  lasts  until  Field  Day,  about 
May  15.  Indoor  classes  start  November  1 and  finish  with  a Gymnasium 
Exhibition  just  before  the  spring  vacation.  For  those  who  are  not  able 
to  take  the  regular  work,  including  exercises  on  apparatus  and  the  more 
vigorous  games,  there  will  be  a class  in  light  calisthenics,  folk  dancing, 
and  games  requiring  a small  degree  of  strength.  If  from  the  measurements 
and  strength  tests  which  are  given  to  each  student,  it  is  ascertained  that 
special  corrective  exercises  are  needed,  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
them. 

The  nurses  and  the  gymnastic  teachers  will  take  care  that  no  imprudent 
use  be  made  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  gymnasium. 

There  is  a large  tiled  swimming-pool.  A competent  teacher  is  in  charge 
and  instruction  is  given  in  swimming.  Through  an  arrangement  with  the 
Women’s  Life  Saving  Corps  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  certificates  are 
awarded  to  those  students  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  test  in  life 
saving  that  is  given  under  their  auspices. 

Aesthetic  Dancing 

Aesthetic  Dancing  is  substituted  once  a week  for  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. This  course  includes  the  graceful  folk  dances.  They  have 
proved  an  effective  means  of  correcting  faulty  walking  and  stooping 
shoulders.  The  commendations  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  physical 
improvement  of  their  daughters  have  been  numerous  and  emphatic. 
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Learning  to  Swim 


Gymnasium  Costume 

The  gymnasium  costume  consists  of  black  bloomers,  all  white  middies, 
black  tie,  black  stockings,  high  white  sneakers  for  gymnasium  classes 
and  black  ballet  slippers  for  dancing. 

These  may  be  ordered  through  the  school. 


Dancers  at  May  Fete 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham 


Miss  Helen  Goodrich 
Mr.  L.  Edwin  Chase 
Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Anna  Stovall-Lothian 
Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich 
Miss  Eleanor  Mulloy 

Miss 


Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 
Miss  Rivers  Ellett 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 
Mr.  Earl  Harper 
Miss  Mabel  Burns 
Miss  Marion  Watson 
Doris  Shapleigh 


Pianoforte 

Pianoforte  sight-playing  lessons  will  be  given  to  those  more  advanced 
students  who  wish  to  study  and  play  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
such  as  overtures,  symphonies,  and  concertos.  For  this,  two  pianos 
are  conveniently  arranged  for  simultaneous  use.  Forty  pianos  of 
standard  makes  are  provided  and  kept  in  condition  for  use. 
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Organ 


The  organ  is  a very  complete  three  manual  instrument  with  compound 
windchest,  is  ample  in  size,  and  contains  the  very  latest  ideas  and 
developments  in  American  organ  building.  Besides  the  usual  com- 
binations of  pistons  and  pedals,  it  has  an  electric  indicator  in  the 
corner  of  the  key-desk,  which  shows  at  all  times  what  combinations 
are  being  used.  It  has  tubular  pneumatic  action  with  individual  wind- 
chests  with  a valve  for  every  pipe,  insuring  absolutely  uniform  and 
steady  wind  supply.  The  scheme  was  specially  devised  by  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Dunham  to  provide  the  greatest  variety  in  tone,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a well-balanced  instrument  for  use  in  combination  and  full 
organ.  The  three  manuals  have  a compass  from  C to  c4,  61  notes; 
the  compass  of  the  pedals  is  from  C to  fl,  30  notes. 

For  practice  we  offer  a pedal  piano  and  the  organ.  Two  periods 
daily  are  required. 

All  students  of  the  organ  are  given  opportunity  to  play  the  organ 
parts  of  anthems,  chants,  and  hymns  at  chapel  and  vesper  services. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  department  to  make  good  church 
organists  as  well  as  solo  players. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  organ  are  earnestly  advised  to  begin 
the  study  of  harmony  as  early  as  possible. 


Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young 
women  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best 
facilities  for  this  work.  To  this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for 
solo  work,  for  chorus  and  sight  reading,  and  for  choir  practice.  Par- 
ents may  depend  on  the  most  careful  training  in  this  department. 


Orphean  Club 
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Mandolin  Club 


The  Orphean  Club 

This  club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means  of 
the  best  type  of  ensemble  music  for  ladies’  voices. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  good  music  as  a refining  and  elevat- 
ing influence,  all  students  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  intona- 
tion, rhythm,  etc.,  are  required  to  become  active  members  of  this 
Club  and  to  continue  so  during  their  connection  with  the  school  unless 
excused  by  the  Principal. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruction 
of  the  Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually 
by  the  Club  assisted  by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are 
“King  Rene’s  Daughter”;  “The  Rose  of  Life,”  Cowen ; “Stabat  Mater,” 
Pergolesi ; “A  Legend  of  Granada,”  Hadley;  and  “The  Wishing  Bell.” 
Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Orphean 
Club. 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  students.  There 
are  several  public  recitals  during  the  year. 

The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  and  the  Orchestra  not  only  give  oppor- 
tunity for  valuable  practice,  but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each 
year  the  Glee  Club  gives  a Christmas  vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  other  musical  clubs,  a concert  for  the  school  and  friends. 

Other  opportunities  in  musical  training  are  offered  by  the  Glee  and 
Mandolin  Clubs  and  the  Orchestra.  The  concert  given  by  these  clubs 
is  one  of  the  enjoyable  occasions  of  the  year. 
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Violin,  Cello,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  and  Harp 

We  offer  excellent  instruction  on  these  instruments,  realizing  that 
variety  in  its  music  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  home.  The  difficulty  of 
learning  to  play  the  violin  is  overrated.  For  a girl  with  a good  ear 
it  is  not  harder  to  learn  than  the  piano,  and  in  a comparatively  short 
time  she  is  able  to  give  her  friends  and  herself  much  pleasure. 


Academic  Music  Course 

For  those  who  desire  a thorough  musical  training  the  Academic  Music 
course  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity.  It  includes  the  study  of  a 
major  subject,  as  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  related  secondary  or  theoretical  subjects.  It  covers  a period 
of  two  school  years,  and  upon  its  completion  the  Academic  Music 
Certificate  is  granted. 

Graduates  of  each  course,  except  Voice,  should  enter  the  junior  class 
in  any  of  the  best  music  schools.  The  Voice  course  should  prepare 
for  entrance  to  the  sophomore  class. 

Entrance  Requirements 

1 Pianoforte 

Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  simple  form,  one  study 
from  Czerny,  Op.  636,  one  from  Krause,  Op.  2 and  one  of  the  easier 
Sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart.  The  selection  in  each  case  may  be  made 
by  the  candidate. 

2 Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ 
School  Book  III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn 
tunes. 

3 Voice 

The  candidate  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction,  but  must  give 
evidence  of  possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  Pianoforte. 

4 Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  adequate 
preliminary  training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major  and  minor 
scales,  and  in  addition  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satisfactorily 
to  demonstrate  elementary  technique  and  one  or  more  easy  studies. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demic Music  course  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  junior  college  will  be  able  so  to  plan  her  work  that 
she  may  receive  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  Lasell  diploma  in  addition 
to  the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 
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Courses 


200  * History  of  Music 

The  history  of  notation;  of  musical  instruments;  of  church  music; 
biographies  of  early  musicians ; oratorios  and  operas. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

201  * History  of  Music 

Biographies  and  works  of  later  musicians ; a study  of  various  forms 
of  musical  composition,  such  as  folk  songs,  fugue,  sonata,  symphonies, 
etc. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

202  Theory  of  Harmony 

A study  of  theory  of  chord  construction  and  chord  relation.  The 
application  of  the  same  in  musical  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  are  taking  Keyboard  Harmony,  203. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

203  Keyboard  Harmony 

A study  of  keyboard  work  in  chord  construction  and  chord  relation. 
This  course  in  Harmony  is  intended  to  give  excellent  preparation  for 
elementary  improvisation. 

Open  to  students  who  are  taking  Theory  of  Harmony,  20 2. 

Three-quarters  hour  a week  for  a year 

204  Harmony  Practice 

Advanced  work  in  chord  construction  and  chord  relation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Theory  of  Harmony,  202,  and 
Keyboard  Harmony,  203. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

205  Principles  of  Solfeggio 

Ear  training  in  the  more  common  intervals,  sight  singing  in  simple 
melodies  and  rhythms,  progressing  to  the  more  difficult  melodies  in 
both  major  and  minor.  Oral  questions  in  notation,  recognition  by 
sound  of  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the  major  and  minor  scale. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

206  Advanced  Solfeggio 

Recognition  by  ear  of  chromatic  intervals,  major  and  minor  triads 
and  their  inversions,  advanced  sight  singing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Principles  of  Sol- 
feggio, 205. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

207  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

The  course  aims  to  improve  the  sight  reading,  to  teach  rhythm  very 
carefully,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  Ensemble  Playing. 

Three-quarters  hour  a week  for  a year 

*Throughout  the  course  examples  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
will  be  given  by  members  of  the  class,  and  by  use  of  records.  At- 
tendance at  certain  recitals  and  concerts  in  Boston  will  be  recom- 
mended. A technical  knowledge  of  music  is - not  necessary  for  this- 
course. 
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208  Intermediate  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  a knowledge  of  orchestral  music  (Over- 
tures and  Symphonies)  is  required;  large  library  of  arrangements  for 
eight  hands.  (One  of  the  classes  usually  furnishes  the  final  number 
for  the  pupils’  concerts  at  the  school.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Pianoforte  Sight 
Playing,  207. 

Three-quarters  hour  a week  for  a year 

Practical  Courses 

Individual  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  and  other 
orchestral  instruments.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  student  and  may  be  elected  throughout  both  the 
senior  high  school  and  junior  college  years. 

209  Pianoforte 

Two  lessons. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

21 0 Organ 

Two  lessons. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

211  Voice 
Two  lessons. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

212  Violin 
Two  lessons. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


The  Library 
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THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


High  School  Classification 

A graduate  of  grammar  school,  or  its  equivalent,  enters  the  third  year 
of  the  junior  high  school  at  Woodland  Park.  This  class  corresponds  to 
the  first  class  in  the  four-year  high  school. 

High  School  Requirements 

High  school  students  who  do  not  present  the  fifteen  units  required  for 
admission  to  the  junior  college  courses  will  be  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  high  school  units  that  they  have  earned. 

Unit 

A unit  represents  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  each  week  for  one 
year  in  one  subject. 

Classification 

Four  units  admit  to  the  first  year  senior  high  school. 

Eight  units  admit  to  the  second  year  senior  high  school. 

Twelve  units  admit  to  the  third  year  senior  high  school. 

Note:  Four  years  of  English  constitute  3 units. 

Admission  to  all  classes  is  on  probation.  This  probation  usually  ends 
with  the  first  quarter  after  the  registrar  in  consultation  with  the  faculty 
approves  the  classification.  All  programs  must  be  planned  with  the  advice 
and  approval  of  the  registrar. 

The  completion  of  fifteen  units,  including  those  specifically  required, 
will  entitle  the  student  to  admission  to  all  Seminary  courses  of  college 
grade. 

High  school  work  of  Lasell  Seminary  is  approved  by  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  When  permissable  a college  entrance 
certificate  is  granted  to  the  college  preparatory  students  in  those  subjects 
which  are  graded  at  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent. 

Students  are  prepared  for  college  entrance  examinations  under  either 
the  “Old”  or  “New  Plan,”  as  desired. 

Some  of  the  colleges  now  accept  music  as  an  entrance  elective.  Young 
women  who  are  talented  in  music  may  do  well  to  substitute  this  for  one 
elective. 

The  Passing  Grade  for  the  Senior  High  School  is  seventy  per  cent. 
College  Certificate  Grade  is  eighty  per  cent. 
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Senior  High  School  Courses 

English 


1 


2 


Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Selected  readings.  The  principles  of  English  composition  governing 
the  use  of  words,  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Practice  in  oral  and 
written  composition.  1 unit 


Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Selected  readings,  oral  and  written  reports  on  outside  reading, 
writing. 


letter 
1 unit 


3  Detailed  Study  of  Narration  and  Description 

And  easy  exposition  and  argument  with  models  from  classic  and  cur- 
rent writing.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  outside  reading. 

1 unit 


History 

4 Medieval  and  Modern  History 

One-quarter  of  the  year’s  work  devoted  to  the  period  prior  to  1300 
A.D. ; the  second  quarter  to  about  1660 ; the  third  quarter  ends  with 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815;  the  fourth  quarter  is  so  adjusted 
as  to  give  the  last  half  to  events  since  1878,  with  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining clearly  the  causes  and  issues  of  the  war  of  1914. 

1 unit 

5 English  History 

Early  period,  the  Norman  invasion  and  influence,  feudalism.  Origin 
and  development  of  the  Constitution,  the  Rise  of  Parliament,  develop- 
ment from  feudal  monarchy  to  Parliamentary  Government.  Char- 
acter and  relationships  of  the  Christian  Church.  Beginnings  and  rapid 
growth  of  Colonial  expansion  in  America  and  the  East.  Later  eco- 
nomic social  and  political  reforms.  1 •, 


6  American  History  and  Civil  Government 

A rapid  survey  of  the  period  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonial 
expansion.  The  causes  and  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  American 
Constitution — its  laws  and  principles.  National,  State  and  local 
methods  of  government.  The  Reconstruction  period.  Later  economic, 
social  and  territorial  expansion.  Political  campaigns..  Domestic  and 
foreign  policies,  tariff  laws.  The  Great  War. 

1 unit 


Latin 

7  Caesar,  The  Gallic  JFars  I-IV 

Reading  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  Wars  I-IV,  selected 
from  Caesar  (Gallic  Wars  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives).  Gram- 
mar and  simple  composition. 


8  Cicero 

The  orations  against  Cataline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias. 
Grammar  and  prose  composition.  1 •, 
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1 unit 


9  Virgil 

The  2Eneid,  I-VI.  Grammar  and  composition. 


10  Latin  Review 

College  Preparatory. 


1 unit 


French* 

11  First  Year  French 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Abundant  exercise  in 
conversation.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of  graduated 
text.  Writing  French  from  dictation.  Composition,  Easy  French 
Plays,  and  French  Folk  Songs.  ^ unjt 

12  Second  Year  French 

Reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form 
of  stories,  plays  and  historical  and  biographical  sketches.  Continued 
drill  upon  grammar.  Writing  French  from  dictation.  Composition 
and  Resumes  in  French.  Phonetic  Drill.  French  Folk  Songs. 

1 unit 

*The  language  of  the  classroom  is  French. 


Spanish* 

13  First  Year  Spanish 

Phonetics.  Drill  in  essentials  of  Spanish  Grammar.  Conversation ; 
Description  of  Pictures.  Reading  about  100  pages  of  graduated  texts. 
Writing  Spanish  from  dictation.  Memorizing  of  Spanish  passages  of 
conversational  prose  and  of  simple  verse.  1 

14  Second  Year  Spanish 

The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of 
stories,  plays  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches.  Conversation 
exercises  on  subjects  of  the  day.  Grammar,  Composition,  Memorizing. 
Letter  writing  and  elements  of  commercial  correspondence.  ^ unj^ 

*The  language  of  the  classroom  is  Spanish. 


Mathematics 

75  Plane  Geometry 

Theorems  and  constructions,  including  general  properties  of  plane 
rectilinear  figures ; the  circle  and  measurement  of  angles ; similar 
polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  circles.  Numerous  original 


16  Mathematic  Review 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 


1 unit 


Science 

17  General  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  including  descriptive  chem- 
istry, chemical  principles  and  theories  and  the  application  of  chemistry 
in  the  household  or  in  the  arts.  j unjt 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Algebra. 
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18  Biology 

A study  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals ; physiology,  life- 
history,  and  classification;  and  the  application  of  biological  principles 
to  human  welfare.  1 un^ 

19  Physics 

The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  magnetism, 
electricity.  Text  book,  lecture,  and  laboratory  work.  The  keeping  of 
a laboratory  notebook  is  required. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

1 unit 


Home  Economics 
20  Elementary  Sewing  ( 1st  year) 

Fundamental  stitches  and  their  application  to  simple  articles  suitable 
for  Christmas  gifts.  The  use  and  care  of  sewing  machines.  Simple 
embroidery  stitches,  and  the  repair  of  garments. 


21  Elementary  Sewing  ( 2nd  year ) 

A study  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  its  use  as  applied  to  cutting 
and  making  simple  underwear.  The  cutting,  fitting  and  making  of 
cotton  dresses. 

Completion  of  Elementary  Sewing,  20, ' and  Elementary  Sewing,  21, 
admits  to  Advanced  Sezving  in  the  Junior  College,  124. 

20  and  21 — 1 unit 

22  Elementary  Cooking  ( 1st  year ) 

Fundamental  principles  concerning  the  different  methods  of  cooking, 
simple  food  materials  and  food  combinations.  Practical  work. 


23  Elementary  Cooking  ( 2nd  year ) 

Practical  and  gradual  progression  to  the  more  complex  food  com- 

binations-  22  and  23-1  unit 


A course  covering  two  years  of  high  school  work,  which  admits  to 
Household  Management  course  in  the  Junior  College,  130.  The  reg- 
ular course  in  senior  high  school  Chemistry,  17,  will  be  required  with 
this  course  in  Cooking,  22  and  23. 


Secretarial  Science 

24  Shorthand 

The  theory  and  foundation  principles  of  shorthand  supplemented  by 
practice  and  rigid  drill.  j unjt 

2 5 Typewriting 

Care,  adjustment  and  use  of  leading  machines;  proper  fingering,  prac- 
tice and  drill  for  speed.  The  touch  system  is  used.  ^ unjt 

Completion  of  the  course  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  24  and  25, 
admits  to  the  second  year  of  Shorthand,  153,  and  Typewriting,  151,  in 
the  Junior  College , 
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26 


Freehand  Drawing 

Elementary  principles  of  perspective  and  their  application.  Freehand 
drawing  from  objects  and  imagination.  Practice  in  drawing  simple 
geometrical  solids.  Ability  to  represent  geometrical  solids  in  perspec- 
tive with  projections  given. 

54  or  1 unit 


Bible 


27  The  genesis  and  history  of  the  Jewish  People  to  the  Division  of  the 
Kingdom. 

28  The  history  of  Israel  from  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom  through  the 
Captivity  and  Return  of  the  Jewish  Church,  including  such  study  of 
the  prophets  as  is  naturally  involved. 

29  The  political,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Christ.  A study  of  Christ’s  life  and  teachings  with  an  outline 
comparison  of  the  four  gospels. 

Bible  4 years — 1 unit 


Courses  in  Art  and  Music  for  High  School  Students 

Individual  courses  in  art  and  music  are  open  to  high  school  students. 


May  Fete 
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A Student’s  Room  in  Bancroft  House 


A Student’s  Room  in  Bragdon  Hall 
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General  Information 

Personal  Supervision 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten.  Per- 
sonal supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development  of  girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result  most  desired. 
To  this  end,  the  preceptress,  registrar,  and  teacher  of  physical  training 
devote  much  time  to  personal  interviews  and  to  the  study  of  each  student 
that  they  may  aid  her  in  the  formation  of  those  habits  which  lead  to  noble 
character. 

We  believe  with  ex-President  Harris  of  Amherst,  that  “work  itself  is 
the  best  moral  power.  Stiff  requirements  of  study,  week  in  and  week  out, 
daily  tasks,  constant  attainment,  and  steady  intellectual  progress  are  mighty 
moral  influences.”  The  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  individual  student  in  order  that  she  may  work 
with  maximum  efficiency. 

Except  by  special  arrangement  the  minimum  number  of  periods  of 
class  work  per  week  in  a program  is  twenty  and  the  maximum  twenty-five. 
Too  light  a program  may  be  as  harmful  as  one  that  is  too  heavy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  “school  life  can  assist  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  character,  but  the  formation  itself  must  be  the  work  of  the  student.” 

A Permanent  Record 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quarterly 
reports  are  sent  to  parents. 


Instructors 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach, 
the  personal  character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
among  whom  they  live. 

A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston  and  vicinity  are  em- 
ployed. They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective  lines  of  study  and  help 
much  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  work.  Herein  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  nearness  to  the  city. 
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Quarterly  Tests 

Examinations  involving  unnecessary  difficulties,  given  infrequently 
and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  promotions,  are  attended  with 
many  evils,  but  periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a 
wholesome  stimulus  to  both  teacher  and  student.  For  this  reason  tests 
will  be  given  during  the  last  week  of  each  quarter. 

Scholarships 

Applications  for  scholarships  and  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Prin- 
cipal. These  are  granted  to  deserving  students.  The  need,  previous  record 
of  scholarship,  testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  grant- 
ing this  assistance.  If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  in- 
creased, no  deserving  student  would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants  will 
be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half  year. 

Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  given  to  a student  who  is  work- 
ing her  way. 

Bird  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  ’57,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  bequeathed  to  the  school  to  establish  the  Bird  Scholarship. 
This  became  available  in  1915. 

Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  class  of  ’67  and  for 
many  years  a teacher  and  member  of  the  Administrative  Staff  of  the  Sem- 
inary, eighty-eight  hundred  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the  school  for  a 
scholarship  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  now  available. 

Organ  Scholarship 

The  Henry  M.  Dunham  Scholarship  is  given  to  a deserving  student 
of  proven  musical  ability. 

Lasell  Scholarships 

To  help  worthy  students  of  limited  means  the  Trustees  have  estab- 
lished five  scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

A number  of  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  board  by  serving  as  student  waitresses  or  office  assistants. 

Caroline  A.  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by 
the  alumnae  and  former  students,  most  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Miss  Car- 
penter. The  income  is  now  available. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Association  Fund 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  has,  through  the  accumulation  of 
unused  balances  from  dues  and  life  memberships,  a loan  and  scholarship 
fund  of  over  three  thousand  dollars. 

Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  Classes  have  begun  making  gifts  of  money  to  the  general 
Endowment  Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  will  be 
carried  as  separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income 
will  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  school,  mainly  for  scholarships. 
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A Sitting  Room 


Lectures  and  Concerts 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free 
to  the  students.  Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  otherwise 
unavailable  speakers.  Students  chaperoned  by  a teacher  are  occasionally 
taken  to  first-class  lectures,  concerts,  and  theatres  in  Boston  (pp.  11-12  ). 

The  school  is  very  much  in  sympathy  with  student  activities  in  con- 
nection with  relief  and  community  work  and  will  encourage  anything  along 
that  line  which  is  not  detrimental  to  class  progress. 

Library 

There  is  a well  selected  and  constantly  growing  library,  always  open 
and  made  serviceable  by  a card  catalog,  and  the  presence  of  a librarian. 

The  reading  table  is  supplied  with  a good  selection  of  current  papers 
and  magazines  for  general  reading  and  for  use  in  the  various  departments. 

Lasell  Leaves 

A magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves,  edited  and  published  by  the  students, 
has  given  a noticeable  impulse  to  ready  and  condensed  expression  and 
accurate  business  habits. 


Excursions 

The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker 
Hill,  Plymouth,  or  Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be  for- 
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gotten,  and  a delightful  outing,  a walk  to  Norumbega  Tower,  which  is 
near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early  settlement  of  America.  The 
museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White  Mountains  in  mid- 
winter, and  to  Washington  during  the  spring  recess. 

Government 

We  try  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family  as, 
by  mutual  confidence  and  affection,  to  teach  them  to  manage  themselves. 
We  desire  the  cultivation  of  refined  manners,  and  a courteous  regard  for 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others.  No  regulations  will  knowingly  be  made 
which  tend  to  undermine  self-respect,  or  to  place  an  unnatural  distance 
between  teacher  and  student.  The  preceptress  and  teachers  in  charge  of 
dormitories  have  special  charge  of  the  resident  students,  and  parents  are 
invited  to  make  to  them  freely  such  confidential  communications  as  may 
aid  in  understanding  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  daughters. 

Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various 
classes  which  meet  with  a committee  from  the  faculty.  Its  aim  is  to 
promote  a sympathetic  understanding  between  faculty  and  students  by 
giving  a definite  opportunity  for  each  to  make  clear  to  the  other  its  point 
of  view  and  desires. 


The  Parlors 


Social  Life 

“It  is  the  student’s  business  to  study.”  This  is  true  but  it  is  equally 
important  that  a young  woman  should  cultivate  the  courtesies  and  social 
graces  which  in  an  educated  woman  give  such  charm  in  the  home  and 
inspiration  to  the  community.  Not  one  of  the  least  advantages  in  private 
school  life  is  the  contact  with  associates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  both 
in  the  classroom,  on  daily  walks,  in  gymnasium  frolics,  and  at  class  parties. 
The  more  formal  social  affairs  are  the  receptions  held  occasionally  for 
students  and  their  guests.  Afternoon  teas  are  frequently  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  several  departments.  Coffee  is  often  served  in  the  parlors 
on  Saturday  evening  to  the  week-end  guests  and  their  hostesses.  These 
functions  are  made  more  profitable  by  the  talks  on  social  manners  and 
customs  given  occasionally  to  the  students  by  the  preceptress. 

Religious  Culture 

The  most  powerful  influence  for  a good  life  is  found  in  the  daily 
practice  of  Christian  principles.  Church  services,  Sunday  vesper  services, 
and  daily  chapel  furnish  the  opportunity  for  presenting  these  principles 
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with  inspiration  and  force,  and  since  the  school  believes  in  the  cultivation 
and  conservation  of  Christian  character,  attendance  upon  these  exercises 
is  required  of  all  students. 

The  administrative  problem  of  providing  adequate  chaperonage  limits 
the  choice  to  the  three  local  Protestant  churches : the  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist.  These  are  among  the  most  ably  maintained  of 
the  denominations  that  they  represent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each 
student  is  required  to  choose  one  of  these  for  her  regular  attendance.  A 
student  not  a member  of  these  above-mentioned  denominations  may  attend 
the  church  of  her  affiliation,  if  there  is  such  in  the  neighboring  locality, 

every  other  Sunday,  providing 
permission  is  first  obtained  from 
the  preceptress  and  proper  chap- 
eronage can  be  secured. 

Sunday  vesper  services  are 
held  in  the  school  chapel. 
Speakers  of  note  are  often  se- 
cured for  these  services.  Ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for 
Bible  study.  An  active  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  and  a Missionary 
Society  are  conducted  by  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 


Conversation 


Reception  Room  and  Library 


Recognizing  conversation  as 
a fine  art,  and  believing  that 
American  women  not  only  need 
to  read  more  but  also  to  acquire 
greater  ease  in  talking  over  in- 
telligently what  they  have  read, 
Lasell  has  introduced  a class 
for  seniors  in  conversation. 
The  topics  discussed  are  not 
exclusively  literary,  but  include 
such  practical  subjects  as  “The 
Conversational  Duties  of  the 
Hostess,”  “The  Part  of  the 
Wife  and  Mother  in  the  Home- 
Making,”  “Fashions  to  be 
Avoided,”  “Our  Share  in  the 
World  Conflict,”  “Great  Books 
as  Life  Teachers.”  The  pre- 
ceptress conducts  this  class. 
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The  Dining  Room 

To  Parents 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our  care 
is  understood  to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 

Punctuality 

Punctuality  is  a strong  element  in  success.  Every  student  is  expected 
to  be  present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Every 
irregularity  is  injurious,  embarrassing  the  irregular  one  and  others. 
Frequent  week-end  visits  are  incompatible  with  good  scholarship.  Ex- 
cuses are  not  granted  for  absences  preceding  and  following  vacations 
except  for  urgent  reasons  acceptable  to  the  Principal. 

Care  of  the  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students, 
secures  such  medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and  so  far  as  is 
possible  guards  the  students  from  unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress. 
Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with  her  freely  as  to  the  physical 
condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance.  A dentist  and 
oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If  a 
private  nurse  is  needed  the  student  bears  the  expense.  Good  health  is 
largely  dependent  upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes 
eating  between  meals  unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to 
send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  chafing  dishes,  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or 
cleaning  fluids  is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 
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Dress 

The  years  which  a girl  spends  at  school  are  those  in  which  good  phys- 
ical habits  should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  be  necessary  for  com- 
fort. 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  the  student’s  need  and  in  harmony 
with  the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should  be  in  good 
taste  but  simple  and  inexpensive.  Muslins  and  summer  silks  make 
very  appropriate  dinner  dresses.  Extremes  in  low-necked  dresses, 
short  sleeves,  high  heels,  and  elaborate  jewelry  are  not  permitted. 
Pumps  are  not  allowed  for  street  wear  in  the  late  fall  and  winter. 
Rubbers  or  overshoes  must  be  worn  when  the  conditions  demand  them. 
The  “committee  on  dress”  will  insist  on  a change  in  any  matter  judged 
by  them  contrary^  to  the  school  standard. 

We  prefer  to  receive  only  students  whose  parents  are  ready  to  aid  us 
in  carrying  out  the  above. 

The  gymnastic  costume  is  inexpensive  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
should  be  procured  at  the  school.  The  swimming  suit  is  of  the  regula- 
tion type  for  indoor  pools  and  may  be  procured  at  the  school  at  a very 
reasonable  price. 

Students  in  the  domestic  science  department  must  provide  themselves 
with  cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cooking 
classes  must  be  obtained  at  the  school. 

Rooms 

Students’  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They 
are  well  lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is 
provided  with  hair  mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread. 
Two  usually  occupy  a room.  There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few 
rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  room- 
mates. We  ask  new  students  to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned 
for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrangement  is  not  fully  satisfac- 
tory. After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been  made,  the 
preceptress  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes,  within  rea- 
son, of  room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all 
comfortable  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able 
to  satisfy  our  students  in  these  matters. 

Table 

The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity  for 
training  in  habits  of  courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liberally 
supplied  with  a desirable  variety  of  food  and  fruit  in  its  season.  The 
water  supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state  according  to  its  scientific 
analysis. 
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The  Crow’s  Nest 

Regulations 

Students  are  received  only  upon  the  express  condition  and  agreement 
that  they  shall  remain  at  the  Seminary  for  the  entire  school  year,  or 
such  portion  of  it  as  remains  after  entrance,  unless  suspended  or  dis- 
missed for  misconduct  or  breach  of  school  discipline.  The  parent 
or  guardian  agrees  that,  in  the  event  of  such  suspension  or  dismissal, 
or  in  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal,  no  part  of  the  fee  or  tuition  for 
the  school  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  and  any  unpaid  balance 
on  account  of  such  fees  for  the  school  year  shall  become  immediately 
due  and  payable  to  the  Seminary. 

Should  absence  be  due  to  the  serious  illness  of  the  student  fifteen 
dollars  per  week,  being  one-half  the  estimated  cost  of  board,  will  be 
refunded  for  the  period  of  absence  in  case  such  absence  should  exceed 
three  weeks. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling  the 
purpose  of  her  residence  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of  conduct 
or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason  is  detrimental  to  the  school,  the 
Principal  reserves  the  right  to  request  her  withdrawal. 

If  for  misconduct  a student  is  dismissed  or  suspended  from  the  school, 
charge  is  made  as  though  the  absence  were  due  to  illness. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a change 
in  their  program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the  registrar. 
While  we  are  very  glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to  any  requests 
from  home  we  cannot  comply  with  them  if  they  violate  our  rules  and 
regulations. 
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There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school 
recommends  an  allowance  for  personal  expenses  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  month.  Arrangements  for  carrying  a checking  account  may  be 
made  through  the  school  office  with  the  Newton  Trust  Company,  which 
bank  has  an  office  in  Auburndale.  Through  this  arrangement  students 
may  carry  a banking  account  in  any  amount  subject  to  check.  These 
checks  my  be  cashed  at  the  school. 

Students  may  receive  calls  from  persons  properly  introduced  by  par- 
ents on  Saturday  afternoons,  from  two-thirty  to  five  o’clock,  and 
seniors  on  Saturday  evenings  from  seven-thirty  to  nine-thirty. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  have  a Bible  and  a dictionary. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels, 
two  laundry  bags,  umbrella,  thick  walking  boots,  rainy-day  suit,  rub- 
bers, overshoes,  and  hot  water  bag. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window  draperies 
will  help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  homelike. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked  in  a 
prominent  place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume  any 
responsibility  for  articles  not  marked  with  woven  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  shirt  waists,  and  skirts  an  extra  charge,  varying 
with  the  work  required,  is  made. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  property 
of  the  seminary. 

All  new  students  should  be  here  by  Tuesday  evening  of  the  opening 
week. 

Resident  students  are  expected  to  remain  at  the  school  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  each  term. 

All  students  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as  published  or 
announced  by  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be 
found  near  the  seminary. 


Old  Japanese  Temple  Bell 
which  calls  to  Meals 
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The  River  Path 


Expenses 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  student  whether  taking  the 
regular  or  a special  course  is  $1100.  This  includes  board,  a place  with  a 
roommate,  laundry  (twelve  plain  pieces,  two  table  napkins,  and  three 
towels  weekly),  and  tuition  in  all  studies  except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $1000  each,  or  by  one  at 
$1250.  There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $1100  and  a few  extra  large 
rooms  and  corner  rooms  for  two  students  at  $1200  and  $1225  and  rooms 
adjoining  bath  at  $1250. 

For  a student  taking  the  Academic  Music  course  with  $1100  room, 
the  cost  is  $1250. 

We  offer  to  a limited  number  places  with  an  opportunity  for  self  help 
making  the  regular  expense  from  $400  to  $800. 

The  tuition  for  a day  student  for  the  school  year  is  $300.  Day  students 
wishing  to  take  only  a partial  program  may  arrange  for  class  lessons  at 
the  rate  of  four  periods  per  week  for  the  year  at  $60.  Shorter  or  longer 
courses  pro  rata. 

From  all  resident  students  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  accom- 
pany the  application.  On  the  opening  day  $550  is  due ; at  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  vacation  $525  or  whatever  balance  of  the  regular  expense  re- 
mains unpaid. 

Day  students  pa}r  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  six  per  cent 
is  charged  on  deferred  payments.  The  advanced  payment  is  refunded  if 
the  application  is  withdrawn  by  September  first. 

For  scholarships  see  page  58. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lasell  Seminary. 


Extra  Expenses  per  Year 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half  hour, 

one  per  week $75  00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week  . . . 100  00 

Mandolin  or  guitar,  three-quarters  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  . 75  00 

Pianoforte  Sight- Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class  of 

four  with  two  pianos 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  (small 

class)  40  00 

Harmony  and  theor3%  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  75  00 

Solfeggio  (small  class) 30  00 

Use  of  piano,  one  period  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  . . 12  00 

Use  of  organ,  one  period  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  . . 20  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  full  time  (four  double  periods)  90  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting  (two  double  periods)  ...  50  00 

Reading,  private  lessons,  one  per  week 50  00 

Millinery,  one  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  (teaching  material 

only  included)  25  00 

German  (in  class  not  less  than  four) 60  00 
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Other  Extras 


Laboratory  fee  for  Sewing,  Cooking,  Dietetics  or  Chemistry 

(each  semester) 

Material  used  in  Applied  Housekeeping 

Use  of  typewriter 

Swimming,  course  of  ten  lessons 

(In  class  of  two,  $8.00;  in  class  of  four,  $6.00) 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged. 

Meals  to  rooms,  each 

Meals  for  visitors Lunch  .75,  Dinner 

Lunch  for  day-students 

Diplomas,  each 


$5  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 


30 
1 00 
40 
5 00 


Private  lessons  are  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  the  cost 
is  two  dollars  per  hour. 

Students  in  music  or  painting  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if 
the  engaged  lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra  laun- 
dry, etc.,  are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  etc.,  may  be  had  at  the  seminary 
at  current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $15  weekly 
which  includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from 
meals  while  a student  is  in  residence. 


The  Fireplace  in  the  Library 
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Students 


Adams,  Dorothy  Mae 
Adams,  Esther  Redfern  . 
Aitken,  Marjorie  Loomis 
Anderson,  Alice  Elizabeth 
Anderson,  Margaret  Morris 
Areson,  Hortense  Madeline 
Avery,  Blanche  Deane 
Badger,  Frances  Whidden 
Bailey,  Mozelle  Wheeler  . 
Ballou,  Avis  Dorothy 
Barden,  Elizabeth  . 

Bardwell,  Gertrude  Rebecca  . 
Barnard,  Dorothy  . 

Barnum,  Sarah  Pauline  . 
Barrett,  Clara  Marguerite 
Batchelder,  A.  Elizabeth  . 
Bauer,  Elsa  Sophie  . 

Bavier,  Mabel  Cleaveland 
Beach,  Helen  Edith 
Bean,  Hope  Burpee 
Beecher,  Catherine  Louise 
Belber,  Leonore  Jane 
Belber,  Miriam  Annette  . 
Bennett,  Margaret  Brown 
Berkson,  Helene  Miriam 
Biggin,  Dorothy  Langley 
Bigham,  Adele  Elizabeth 
Black,  Helen  Mary  Burwell 
Bland,  Carrie  Gates 
Bliss,  Frances  Elizabeth  . 
Boucher,  Marie  Priscille  . 
Bridgman,  Barbara 
Brill,  Mary  Campbell 
Brooks,  Marion  Louise  . 
Brown,  Catherine  Waldo  . 
Brown,  Emilie  Stephens  . 
Brunner,  Virginia  Rhoads 
Bryant,  Lois  Elizabeth 
Buffington,  Ruth  Anzey  . 
Bullis,  Glenna  Eloise 
Bundy,  Evelyn  Eugenie  . 
Bunnell,  Margaret  . 

Candy,  Charlotte  Schuyler 
Case,  Emily  . 

Casey,  Eleanor  Anna 
Chace,  Elinor  Susan 
Chamberlin,  Christine  Elizabeth 


Dorchester 
Quincy 
Orange.  N.  I. 
Indianapolis , Ind. 
Lebanon,  Ohio 
Roxbury 
Greenfield 
Portsmouth,  Ar.  H. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Marion 
Turners  Falls 
Concord,  AT.  H. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Butte,  Montana 
N.  Reading 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Melrose 
Winchester 
Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Lawrence 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Guilford,  Me. 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
Sharon,  Pa. 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bradford 
Ware 

J amesburg , N ’.  J. 
Naples.  Me. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Mousey,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Cape  Cottage,  Me. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Pazvtucket,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Swampscott 
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Chambers,  Helen  Leah  . 
Chandler,  Evelyn  Parker 
Chase,  Marietta  Louise  . 
Clark,  Eleanor 
Clarke,  Margaret 
Clendenin,  Edith  Campbell 
Clough,  Charlena  Eva 
Clow,  Ethel  Alma  . 

Cook,  Dorothy 
Copeland,  Brenda  Martin 
Corbin,  Marion  Walker  . 
Cottrell,  Elizabeth  . 

Crooke,  Phyllis  Williams 
Cruise,  Katherine  Rose  . 
Cushing,  Barbara  . 
Daugherty,  Matilda  Jane 
DeWolf,  Mary  Merchant 
Dick,  Alyce  Clara  . 

Dreher,  Virginia 
Duffy,  Elsie  Frances 
Dunning,  Ruth  Shaw 
Durkee,  Annette  Estelle  . 
Edwards,  Harriet  White  . 
Ehrhart,  Mary  Stuart 
Eisman,  Jean  Elizabeth  . 
Elliott,  Nettie  Augusta  . 
Ellsworth,  Miriam  Louise 
Fairchild,  Esther  Ford  . 
Finegan,  Margaret  Leighton 
Finn,  Edwina  . 

Finney,  Frances  Dorothea 
Fish,  Martha  Elizabeth  . 
Fletcher,  Lora  Eleanor  . 
Frick,  Elizabeth 
Gagne,  Pauline  Rose 
Garvin,  Ruth  Audrey 
Godard,  Mary  Katharine  . 
Goddu,  Audrey  Elois 
Goodloe,  Eleanor  Kemp  . 
Gordon,  Margaret  . 

Greene,  Lydia  Ann  . 
Greenough,  Mauriel 
Hadley,  Edith  Wilson 
Hagadorn,  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Hall,  Margaret  Ellen 
Hambleton,  Vera  Elizabeth 
Hammond,  Elizabeth  Gerry 
Hansen,  Helen  Lucile 
Hart,  Mary  Edna  . 


Roselle,  N.  J. 
New  Gloucester,  Me. 

Winthrop 

Newton 

Woodcliffe  Lake,  N.  J. 

Ferguson,  Mo. 
Irasburg,  Vt. 
Wolfboro,  N.  H. 

Orange,  N.  J . 
Rochester,  N.  H. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Quincy,  III. 
Meriden,  Conn. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Groveton,  N.  H. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Warren,  R.  I. 

Auburn,  Me. 
Lansford,  Pa. 

Lawrence 
Bangor,  Me. 
Lynn 

Hartford , Conn. 
Hanover,  Pa. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Barre 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dorchester 
Brookline 
Malone,  N.  Y. 
Canton 
Clinton 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Cambridge 
Sanford,  Me. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Winchester 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Hazardville,  Conn. 
Eagleville,  Conn. 
Willmar,  Minn. 
Arlington 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Meredith,  N.  H. 
Methuen 
West  Newton 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
Peabody 
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Harvey,  Esther  May  . 

Harvey,  Harriet  Walker  . 
Hasanovitz,  Sonia  . 

Heaton,  Ruth  .... 
Hedden,  Margaret  Lucille 
Hegeman,  Louise  May 
Hendee,  Anna  Cornelia  . 

Hessin,  Phyllis 
Higgins,  Irene  May 
Hitchins,  Marjorie  Ellen 
Holabird,  Ruby  Russell  . 
Hopkins,  Lucile 
Howard,  Madeleine  Emma 
Howes,  Marion  Edith 
Irish,  Elizabeth  Virginia  . 
Isherwood,  Edna  May  . 
Jackson,  Victoria 
Jacobs,  Bella  Evelyn 
Jagger,  Marjorie 
Jameson,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Jenney,  Estelle  Lois 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  Dawn  Agnes 
Johnson,  Ruth  Pratt 
Johnston,  Marie  Louise  . 
Johnston,  Merle  Adele  . 
Keeler,  Dorothy  Iola 
Kelley,  Katherine  Frances 
Kendall,  Gertrude  . 

Kirby,  Marion  Elizabeth 
Knox,  Mary  Katharine  . 
Kotzen,  Beatrice  Leona  . 
Krakauer,  Anita 
Krakauer,  Bertha  . 

Ladd,  Evelyn  Marjorie  . 
Lalley,  Catherine  Frances 
Landon,  Helen  Edith 
Lang,  Ruth  Richards 
Larrabee,  Julia  Lucretia 
Lee,  Elizabeth  Whetherspoon  . 
Levi,  Sylvia  Glock  . 

Libbey,  Alice  Russell 
Loewe,  Ella  Christina 
Long,  Helen  Lucille 
Lonval,  Margaret  Killeen 
Lougee,  Arline  Eloise 
Lougee,  Doris  Katharine  . 

Love,  Evadene  Harriet  . 
Lucas,  Alta  .... 
Lummus,  Isabel 


Newton  Centre 
Woodbury,  Conn. 
No.  Middleboro 
Bath,  Me. 
E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Mittineague 
Augusta,  Me. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Hyde  Park 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
North  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Preston,  Conn. 

Melrose 
Bangor,  Me. 
Buckfield,  Me. 
Fall  River 
Centre  Island,  Toronto,  Can. 

El  Paso,  Texas 
Sanford,  Me. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Roxbury 
Lowell 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Brookline 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Westboro 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Dunstable 
Auburndale 
C onnellsville , Pa. 

Malden 
Chihuahua,  Mexico 
Chihuahua,  Mexico 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Roslindale 
Lawrence 
Morris,  Conn. 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
West  Newton 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Detroit,  Mifh. 
Swampscott 
Laconia,  N.  H. 
Laconia,  N.  H. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Springfield 
Lynn 
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Lunn,  Elizabeth  Healy  . 
Luscomb,  Jane  Louise 
Macartney,  Elin  Karlsson 
MacCutcheon,  Mildred  Pierson 
MacKay,  Jean 
McCaghey,  Alice  Elizabeth 
McDermott,  Anne  Nute  . 
McGee,  Lillian  Genevieve 
McGoldrick,  Claire  Catherine  . 
Mclntire,  Helen  Harding 
McLauthlin,  Muriel  Loud 
McMurray,  Agnes  . 

McNab,  Helen  Preston  . 
Madfis,  Bertha  Gilbert 
Main,  Evelyn  Honor 
Martin,  Ruth  Hulda 
Matteson,  Jessie  Edith 
Mayes,  Ruth  .... 
Merritt,  Florence  Arietta 
Messenger,  Dorothy  Emma 
Meurer,  Peggy  Louise 
Miles,  Marian  Ella  . 

Miller,  Josephine  Dean  . 
Morgan,  Ethella  Dexter  . 
Mortimer,  Eva-May 
Moxon,  Dorothy  Constance 
Mueller,  Eva  Louisa  Sophia  . 
Murray,  Maude  Marguerite 
Mustard,  Louise  Pryor  . 

Naka,  Yukiko 

Needham,  Marjorie  Landers  . 
Nelson,  Doris  Elna  . 

Niday,  Margaret  Mary  . 

Norris,  Lucile  Maria 
Nowell,  Elizabeth  Hastings 
Noyes,  Ethel  May  . 

O’Hare,  Mary  Hazele 
Page,  Mary  Frances 
Palmer,  Esther  Ashcroft  . 

Parker,  Bernice  Crowninshield 
Parker,  Helen  Cushing  . 

Parker,  Sylvia  Ellen 
Parry,  Lydia  .... 
Parry,  Maria  Willets 
Parsons,  Eleanor 
Pearson,  Dorothy  Pearl  . 

Perry,  Helen  Bodwell 
Pinkham,  Barbara  Louise 
Powdrell,  Gertrude  Lillian 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Tiverton,  N.  Y. 
Ft.  Covington,  N.  Y. 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Athol 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Allston 
Cochituate 
Watertown 
Boston 
Brookline 
Portland,  Ore. 
B'altimore,  Md. 
Chestnut  Hill 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
S.  Portland,  Me. 
Auburndale 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wolfboro,  N.  H. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
Willimantic,  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Wellesley  Hills 
Tokyo,  Japan 
Princeton 
Gloucester 
Boise,  Idaho 
Chicago,  III. 
Honolulu,  Haufaii 
Danvers 
St.  Elmo,  III. 

Ayer 
Lynn 
Springfield 
Faneuil 
Winchester 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Brighton 
Evanston,  III. 
Malden 
Woodfords,  Me. 
Well  fleet 
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Powell,  Ruth  Eleanor  . 
Ramsdell,  Elizabeth 
Redman,  Dorothy  Ethel  . 
Reynders,  Ruth 
Rice,  Marion  . 

Richards,  Ella  Foster 
Rinebold,  Eleanor  Jennings 
Robbins,  Ella  Hazel 
Roberts,  Edythe  Marie  . 
Robinson,  Marguerite  Annah 
Robson,  Helen  Wightman 
Robson,  Lucile 
Rodier.  Isabel 
Ross,  Kathryne  Charlotte 
Royce,  Frances  Mary 
Russell,  Charlotte  Abbie  . 
Saxton,  Elizabeth  . 

Schroer,  Helen  Christine  . 
Schumaker,  Dorothy  Gary 
Shaw,  Elizabeth  Thelma  . 
Shepard,  Letitia  Beard  . 
Shepard,  Ruth  Gladys 
Simonds,  Marian  Beatrice 
Sinclair,  Marion  Gould  . 
Small.  Hazel  Geneva 
Smieding,  Mary  Virginia 
Smith,  Jean  More  . 

Smith,  Florence  Jeannette 
Smith,  Miriam  Gladys  . 
Solari,  Sylvia  Helena 
Spalding,  Edith  Mae 
Speed,  Evelyn  Ada 
Staples,  Helen  Louise 
Starin,  Jeanette 
Starr,  Sylvia  Comfort  . 
Steele,  Eleanor  Lincoln  . 
Stevens,  Virginia  Prudence 
Stoneman,  Ruth  Adelaide 
Stover,  Madelyn  Bailey  . 
Strifert,  Helen  Harriet  . 
Stritzinger,  Claire  . 

Strong,  Nadine  Rose 
Stultz,  Sarah  Catherine  . 
Swartzel,  Mary  Helen 
Terhune,  Elsie  Appolina  . 
Terry  Helen  Gildersleeve 
Thayer,  Grace  Deborah  . 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Jean  . 
Titus,  Louise  King  . 


Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

W inchest  er 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Springfield 
Springfield 
Dorchester 
Athens,  Pa. 
Springfield 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Brandon,  Vt. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Middlchury,  Vt. 
Somersworth,  N.  H. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Chicago,  III. 
Mansfield,  O. 
Lincoln,  N.  H. 

Newport,  Vt. 
Parnassus,  Pa. 

Warren 
Pottsville,  Pa. 
Cambridge 
Sagamore 
Racine,  Wis. 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Newton 
New  Rochelle [,  N.  Y. 

Dorchester 
Brighton 
Springfield 
Milford 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Rockland,  Me. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Boston 
Clinton,  Ind. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fairhaven 
Southold,  N.  Y. 
Neiv  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Dover,  N.  H. 
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Tompkins,  Muriel  Reed  . 

Tong,  Jocelyn 

Tullar,  Marion  Estella  . 

Tyler,  Florence  Muriel  . 
Varney,  Isabelle  Mae 
Vicary,  Carolyn  Charlotte 
Virkler,  Carrie  Marguerite 
Voltz,  Ruth  Richard 
Wahlquist,  Helen  Maria  . 

Ward  well,  Dorothy 
Warren,  Juliet  Sargeant  . 
Warren,  Virginia  . 

Webb,  Katharine  Carroll 
Webster,  Alice  Emilie 
Westerhoff,  Gertrude  Alyce  . 
Whittaker,  Katherine  Elizabeth 
Whyte,  Mildred  Esta 
Wight,  Alberta  Howard  . 
Wilcox,  Martha  Frances  . 
Wilcox,  Maude  Adella  . 
Wilder,  Geraldine  . 

Wilkins,  Alice  Margaret  . 
Williams,  Marguerite 
Wilson,  Edith  Gould 
Woodruff,  Doris  Elizabeth 
Wragg,  Gertrude  Mildred 
Wry,  Alice  Ruth 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

IV  est  field 
E.  Rochester,  N.  H. 
Canton,  Ohio 
Castorland,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
W.  Hartford,  Conn. 
W.  Paris,  Me. 
Boston 
Winchester 
Stamford,  Conn. 
So.  Natick 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
N ewtonville 
Lynn 
Berlin,  N.  H. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 
Westbrook,  Conn. 

Melrose 
Brookline 
So.  Natick 
Brookline 
E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Norwood 
Evanston,  III. 


Summary 

Junior  College 

Senior  Class 

86 

Junior  Class 

113 

Special 

21 

220 

Senior  High  School 

Sophomores 

25 

Freshmen 

16 

Sub-Freshmen 

9 

50 

Average  age  for  the  Junior  College  19  yrs.,  2 mos. 

Average  age  for  the  Sr.  High  School  17  yrs.,  4 mos. 

Junior  College — 16  and  under,  22;  20  and  over,  48 

College  High  School  College  High  School 


Congregational 

64 

14 

Universalist 

8 

2 

Episcopal 

36 

6 

Jewish 

4 

2 

Methodist 

28 

8 

Lutheran 

2 

1 

Presbyterian 

28 

4 

Buddhist 

1 

Christian  Science 

16 

2 

Christian 

1 

Catholic 

12 

7 

Quaker 

1 

Baptist 

10 

2 

Reformed  Church 

1 

Unitarian 

8 

2 

Total 

220 

50 

75 


270 


College  High  School 

College  High  S 

Arkansas 

1 

Missouri 

2 

California 

2 

Montana 

1 

Canada 

I 

Nebraska 

1 

Connecticut 

30  1 

New  Hampshire 

14 

1 

Hawaii 

1 

New  Jersey 

9 

3 

Idaho 

1 

New  York 

21 

4 

Illinois 

7 1 

North  Carolina 

1 

Indiana 

5 

Ohio 

6 

Iowa 

2 

Oklahoma 

1 

Japan 

1 

Oregon 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

Pennsylvania 

12 

Maine 

12  5 

Rhode  Island 

5 

2 

Maryland 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

Massachusetts 

69  24 

Texas 

1 

Mexico 

1 1 

Vermont 

5 

1 

Michigan 

4 2 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

Minnesota 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

220 

50 

Total 

Junior  College 

Courses 

Home 

Economics 

72 

Sewing 

94 

Cooking 

67 

Millinery 

29 

Libera] 

l Arts 

67 

Secretarial  Science 

53 

Stenography 

59 

Typewriting 

57 

Bookkeeping 

19 

Academic  Music 

17 

Instrumental  Music 

63 

Vocal  Music 

35 

Art  Course 

11 

Art 

27 

220 

— 

Senior  High  School  Courses 

College  Preparatory 

22 

Academic 

28 

50 

270 

Instrumental  Music 

18 

Vocal  Music 

6 

Elementary  Sewing 

12 

Elementary  Cooking 

7 

Millinery 

4 

Typewriting 

7 

Stenography 

1 

Freehand  Drawing 

9 

76 


Lasell  Clubs 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association. 

President,  Nellie  Woodward  Collins,  ’15,  (Mrs.  H.  B.),  121  Bancroft 
Ave.,  Reading. 

Vice-President,  Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  ’06,  (Mrs.  R.  M.),  12  Woronoco 
Ave.,  Westfield. 

Secretary,  Leslie  White  Ailing,  ’05,  (Mrs.  M.  L.),  617  Westford  St., 
Lowell. 

Treasurer,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  73,  (Mrs.  C.  D.),  Box  361, 
Miami,  Florida. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Cornelia  M.  Hemingway,  ’22,  930  Quinnipiac  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Harriette  Case,  ’22,  17  West  Raymond  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Emma  White  Welles,  1906-07,  (Mrs.  Harry), 
Wethersfield,  Conn. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Carol  Case  Dennison,  ’99,  (Mrs.  R.  S.),  89  Lincoln  St., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  ’13,  (Mrs.  A.  L.),  148  Fourth  St., 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  M.  Hannah  Bingaman,  ’14,  218  E.  Ninth  St., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Lydia  Tukey  Byram,  1891-3,  (Mrs.  H.  E.),  2848  Sheridan 
PL,  Evanston,  111. 

Vice-President,  Mona  Ryan  Inman,  1906-7,  (Mrs.  H.  P.),  1710  Kenil- 
worth Ave.,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Helen  T.  Buettner,  ’23,  4248  Hazel  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club. 

Perpetual  Honorary  President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bragdon,  615  Prospect  Blvd., 
Pasadena. 

President,  Hattie  Church  Cottle,  1886-87,  (Mrs.  C.  C.),  1412  Victoria 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

First  Vice-President,  Mary  Seaman,  1891-3,  847  S.  Burlington  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Second  Vice-President,  Helen  Campbell  Rousseau,  1898-9,  (Mrs. 
Augustus),  151  North  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Emilie  Kothe  Collins,  ’00,  (Mrs.  D.  R.), 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Box  653,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Indianapolis  Club. 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  B.  Lesh,  ’12,  3650  Cen- 
tral Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Charlotte  Ryder,  ’08,  51  Highland  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Treasurer,  Ethel  Hook,  1901-3,  236  Centre  St.,  Brewer,  Me. 

Secretary,  Bernice  Cole,  ’21,  18  Brimmer  St.,  Brewer,  Me. 
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The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Club. 

President.  Roberta  Steell  Hyde.  1878-80,  (Mrs.  M.  D.),  The  Colonial, 
38th  and  Farnum  Sts..  Omaha.  Xebr. 

Secretary.  Martha  Stone  Adams,  1891-3.  (Mrs.  F.  J.),  3722  Pacific 
St.,  Omaha,  Xebr. 

Treasurer,  Laura  Dale  Wood,  1903-4,  (Mrs.  W.  R.),  W.  Leavenworth 
St.,  Omaha,  Xebr. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club. 

President.  Helen  Danforth  Baker,  1901-3.  (Mrs.  C.  B.),  362  X.  32d 
St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lucile  Lothrop  Halen.  1903-5,  (Mrs.  H.  D.)f 
519  E.  21st  St.  X.,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Cleveland  Club. 

President.  Ella  Ampt  Hamann.  '96,  (Mrs.  C.  A.),  2036  East  89th  St., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Vice- President,  Louise  Horton  Brockway,  1894-5.  (Mrs.  C.  M.),  1539 
Farmington  Rd..  E.  Cleveland,  O. 

Vice-President,  Frances  K.  Dolley.  1850  East  81st  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Secretary.  Elizabeth  Bailey.  1909-10,  1920  E.  84th  St..  Cleveland,  O. 

Treasurer.  Helen  Hoyt  Lind,  T8,  (Mrs.  R.  A.).  1059  Maplecliffe, 
Lakewood.  O. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club. 

President, 

Vice- President.  Dora  Xicholson  Gray.  1910-11.  (Mrs.  C.  E.),  18 
Lothrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Irene  Stroh,  1911-12,  1027  Burns  Ave.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan.  1905-6.  (Mrs.  Myron),  916  Fair- 
mount  Ave..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Secretary,  Katherine  H.  Wheeler.  '09.  756  Goodrich  Ave..  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

The  Fort  Fairfield  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Alice  Kimball,  '98.  Elenbrook  Farm.  Presque  Isle.  Me. 

Vice- President.  Maxine  Pern,-  Hall,  ’22,  (Mrs.  R.  T.).  Fort  Fair- 
field,  Me. 

Secretan-  and  Treasurer.  Elizabeth  Richards.  T6.  21  Fort  Hill  St., 
Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club. 

President.  Jennie  Hamilton  Holt,  ’04,  (Mrs.  E.  H.),  119  South  37th 
St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President.  Lois  Brader  Buehner,  T4,  (Mrs.  G.  J.),  526  West 
Broad  St..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Secretan-  and  Treasurer.  Annie  Merrill  David.  T 2,  (Mrs.  E.  W.), 
310  Gowen  Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Toledo  Club. 

M\*ra  Schofield  Magnuson,  1908-9,  (Mrs.  Mark),  2451  Collingwood 
Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary.  Mildred  Harvey.  1920-1.  2160  Scottwood  Ave.,  Toledo.  O. 
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The  Seattle  Club. 

President,  June  Hoyt  Moore,  1891-3,  (Mrs.  F.  D.),  East  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney,  ’20,  (Mrs.  O.  E.),  72  Deering  St., 
Portland,  Me. 

Vice-President,  Flora  Harrison  Clifford,  1915-16,  (Mrs.  G.  C.),  Houl- 
ton,  Me. 

Treasurer,  Marion  A.  Stevens,  ’21,  111  Williams  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
Secretary,  Elizabeth  D.  Stephens,  ’20,  6 Prospect  Ave.,  Rumford,  Me. 

Life  Secretaries 

1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  Carlos  D.) 

Miami,  Florida,  Box  361. 

1882.  Jessie  Joy  MacMillan, 

105  Hancock  Street,  Auburndale. 

1883.  Lillian  M.  Packard, 

12  Danville  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

1884.  Nellie  P.  Draper  (Mrs.  Joseph  R.), 

71  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale. 

1889.  Grace  C.  Huntington, 

194  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.), 

21  Waterson  Road,  Newton. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.), 

1477  Beacon  Street,  Brookline. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  LIarry), 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton. 

1908.  Lela  H.  Good  all, 

223  Main  Street,  Sanford,  Me. 

1909.  Louise  Ballentine  Paisley, 

275  E.  Sidney  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1911.  Kathleen  Knight, 

600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1912.  Clara  L.  Parker, 

Goffstown,  N.  IT. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  Albert  L.), 

Castleton  Apt.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.), 

121  Bancroft  Ave.,  Reading. 

1916.  M.  Adolphia  Garnsey, 

Spring  Lake,  Michigan. 

1917.  Gertrude  Allen, 

71  Warwick  Road,  Melrose  Highlands. 

1918.  Lois  A.  Nichols  Arnold  (Mrs.  Ellsworth  V.), 

90  Columbus  Street,  Bedford,  O. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols, 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  Eleanor  Thompson  Cline  (Mrs.  S.  S.), 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 
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1921.  Doris  Bissett, 

37  Lunt  St.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  W.  Badger, 

628  Broad  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant,  Marjorie  Emma  Lovering, 

3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford. 

1923.  Catherine  Louise  Puckett, 

P.  O.  Box  787,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Assistant,  Adrienne  Estelle  Smith, 

19  Owatonna  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1924.  Edith  Campbell  Clendenin, 

11  Almeda  Place,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

Unsolicited  Bits  of  Appreciation 

“Lasell  is  our  ideal  of  a school  for  young  women.  This  ideal  has 
received  a special  emphasis  since  we  have  seen  the  wonderful  improvement 
in  all  proper  ways  in  our  oldest  daughter.  We  have  three  more  for  you.” 

“I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  school.  It  has  accomplished  for 
my  daughters  just  what  I expected  — made  women  of  them  — and  if  I had 
a dozen  and  my  pocketbook  permitted,  they  should  all  graduate  at  Lasell.” 

“We  have  been  so  well  pleased  in  every  way  with  the  management,  as 
well  as  the  general  atmosphere  and  character  of  its  students,  that  to  the 
two  years  intended  has  been  added  an  extra  and  third  year.” 

“The  experience  of  our  daughter  in  your  institution  has  been  very 
gratifying  and  the  fact  that  she  wants  to  return  for  another  year  is  com- 
forting assurance  that  you  have  given  her  that  care  and  attention  necessary 
to  young  girls  who  are  away  from  home.” 

“Much  to  my  regret  I cannot  send  my  daughter  back  now,  a distinct 
loss  for  her  and  indirectly  for  me.  She  likes  everything  about  the  school 
and  so  do  I,  particularly  those  in  authority,  from  whom  she  never  received 
anything  but  the  most  extreme  kindness.” 

“The  location  of  your  institution  in  such  a beautiful  spot,  surrounded 
by  so  many  places  of  historic  interest,  will  always  be  much  in  its  favor 
among  American  parents  and  daughters.” 

“You  have  brought  so  many  new  ideas  into  school-life  that  I am  sure 
you  will  adopt  any  measure  that  will  fit  the  girls  for  life’s  duties.” 

“If  all  your  pupils  turn  out  to  be  as  good  wives,  cooks,  and  house- 
keepers as  my  wife  is,  the  world  ought  to  be  thankful  for  such  a school.” 

“It  is  a comfort  to  have  my  daughter  where  I feel  so  safe  about  her 
in  every  way  as  I do  at  Lasell.” 

“I  hope  she  will  enjoy  Lasell  as  much  as  I did  my  three  years  there. 
I have  never,  either  before  or  since,  been  in  as  good  physical  condition.” 

After  school  days  are  over : “I  think  you  do  a great  many  thoughtful 
things  for  the  ‘old  girls.’  I assure  you  that  we  appreciate  having  so  many 
reminders  of  our  happy  boarding  school  days.” 

“The  two  very  happy  years  spent  there  were,  full  to  the  brim  of  gain 
and  pleasure  and  I would  not  give  them  up  for  any  sum  whatsoever.” 

“Lasell  is  one  of  the  best  seminaries  in  the  country.  It  has  a splendid 
history  and  a rich  future.” 
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“I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  and  very  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  magnificent  schooling  and  outside  advantages  which  your 
institution  has  afforded  my  daughter.” 

“There  are  dozens  of  things  that  I think  of  every  day  to  make  me 
thankful  for  being  one  of  the  lucky  girls  who  enjoyed  Lasell  and  all  its 
associations.” 

Extracts  from  letters  of  recent  graduates  in  anszver  to  question , “What 
influence  at  Lasell  has  meant  most  to  you ?” 

“The  democratic  spirit  and  the  wonderful  friendships  formed  at  school.” 
“The  influence  and  advice  of  some  of  my  friends  among  the  faculty.” 
“The  Christian  influence.” 

“The  home  influence.” 

“Influence  for  ideal  home  life.” 

“The  musical  advantages.” 

“The  whole  atmosphere  of  Lasell.” 


References 

(mostly  patrons) 

William  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  Ex-President  of  Boston  University  131  Davis  Ave.,  Brookline 
Alfred  Hemenway,  Esq.  .......  Tremont  Building,  Boston 

William  P.  Hubbard  ......  1421  Chapline  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  Pres.  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  . Boston 

C.  C.  Ray,  Esq.  ........  180  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada 

B.  R.  Burroughs,  Judge  Third  Judicial  Court  . 

Hon.  William  H.  Draper,  M.C. 

Charles  H.  Gardner  ..... 

H.  C.  Houghton  ...... 

Ex-Gov.  Albert  B.  White  .... 

Rev.  Joel  S.  Ives,  Sec.  Cong.  Churches  of  Conn. 

Judge  F.  K.  Armstrong 


. 202 


M.C 


Chicago  D 


Frederick  A.  Hall,  A M 
Bernard  MacDonald,  Mining  Engineer 
M.  C.  Bragdon,  M.D. 

Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail 
Hon.  Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Frank  L.  Wilson  . 

Charles  F.  Sisson  . 

G.  B.  Dealey  . 

Philip  Buehner 
E.  F.  Potter,  Gen.  Supt. 

G.  R.  Crowe  . 

Rev.  John  H.  Brandow 
Ex-Senator  Kenneth  McLean 
Bishop  W.  P.  Thirkield 
J.  R.  Dennett 

H.  E.  Westervelt 
James  Coulter 
Olin  Merrill 
T.  J.  Humbird 
W.  E.  Huntington,  D.D. 

Eliza  A.  Kendrick,  Ph.D 
W.  A.  Fankboner,  M.D. 

Judge  H.  W.  Whitehead 
Hon.  P.  H.  Kelley,  M.C 
William  L.  Proctor 
Rev.  Brewer  Eddy,  D.D. 

Arthur  T.  Cass 
H.  H-  Rice  . 

E.  L.  Crane 
Captain  Fred  A.  Ladd 
Richard  Hayden 
David  B.  Crawford 
H.  W.  Trafton 
Henry  Turner  Bailey 
David  F.  Barkman  . 

Joseph  W.  Maple 
W.  H.  Howe  . 

John  W.  Gates 
John  W.  Gifford 
Dr.  O.  H.  Jackson 


, Litt.D.,  Washington  University 


v.  “Soo  Line” 

The  Northern 


Ex-President  Boston 
Wellesley  College 


Edwardsville,  111. 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 
So.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

. Red  Oak,  la. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
. Meriden,  Conn. 

Bozeman,  Mont. 
. .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Guanajuato,  Mex. 
. Evanston,  111. 
Oakland  Heights,  Cal. 
. Sanford,  Me. 
108  Iowa  Ave.,  Washington,  la. 
141  Front  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
The  “Dallas  News,”  Dallas,  Tex. 
. Mt.  Tabor,  Portland,  Ore. 

. Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Elevator  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
.69  N.  Pine  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

. Miles  City,  Mont. 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 
527  No.  Lafayette  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
51  Hough  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
2020  Third  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
University  . . . Newton  Centre 

. . . Wellesley 

Jones  Block,  Marion,  Ind. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
. . . . Millbury 

. . . Newtonville 

12  Danville  St.,  West  Roxbury 
446  Palmer  Ave.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 
Yarmouth  North,  Nova  Scotia 
103  South  Weymouth  Ave.,  Ventnor  City,  N.  J. 

1358  Market  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

. Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 
. . . East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

. Speedwell  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
218  W.  Armstrong  Ave.,  Peoria,  111. 
.830  College  St.,  Helena,  Ark. 

. Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
31  Freeman  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
1014  Meridian  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Calendar 


1925-1926 


1925 

September  14-16 

. . . . . Examinations 

September  16 

. Registration 

September  17,  8.40  A.M. 

Formal  Opening 

November  14 

. . . . End  of  first  quarter 

November  25,  after  classes  to  | 
November  27,  for  classes  / 

December  16,  11.15  A.M.  to 

. . . . Thanksgiving  Recess 

1926  \ 

January  6,  for  afternoon  classes  J 

Christmas  Vacation 

January  25  .... 

Second  Semester 

March  26  . 

. . . . End  of  third  quarter 

March  26,  11.15  to  J 

April  6,  for  classes  j 

Easter  Vacation 

June  5,  after  classes 

.End  of  Second  Semester 

June  6 .... 

Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  7 

. Class  Night 

June  8 .... 

Commencement  Day 

June  8 

.Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 

A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class.  Each  student 

must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  first  class. 


THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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The  Trustees  of  Lasell  Seminary 

President 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

Vice-President 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 

Clerk 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 
Treasurer 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 

Assistant  Treasurer 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 


Executive  Board 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 

MRS.  A. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 
MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 
C.  E.  VALENTINE 
J.  P.  WESCOTT,  JR. 

D.  PIERCE 


Trustees 


WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 

Auburndale 

CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

RUTH  TALCOTT  BRITTON  (Mrs.  Charles  0.) 

. Talcottville,  Conn. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS 

. West  Newton 

ANNIE  CROWE  COLLUM  (Mrs.  W.  H.) 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

FANNIE  SYKES  DAVIS  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)  . 

Newton  Center 

FRANK  P.  FABENS 

Salem 

EDWARD  J.  FROST  . . . . . 

Auburndale 

JOSEPH  B.  JAMIESON 

. Newton 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER 

Auburndale 

ETTA  AUSTIN  McDONALD  (Mrs.  James  R.) 

West  Medford 

JOSEPHINE  CHANDLER  PIERCE  (Mrs.  A.  D.)  . 

Malden 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 

Newton 

IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  Ray  M.) 

Westfield 

WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING  .... 

Auburndale 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY 

Springfield 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 

Auburndale 

CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE 

Auburndale 

JOS  I AH  P.  WESCOTT,  JR 

Dover 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

Auburndale 

MRS.  HERBERT  N.  WRIGHT  .... 

Worcester 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1898;  Lasell,  1898- 
CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Principal  Emeritus 
Lasell,  1874-1908;  Pasadena,  California 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE,  M.A.,  Associate  Principal,  and  Registrar 
B.A.,  Colby,  1900;  M.A.,  Brown,  1916;  Lasell,  1919- 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW,  B.A.,  Assistant  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Science 
B.A.,  Bates,  1893;  Lasell,  1909- 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY,  B.C.S.,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Secretarial  Science 

B.C.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1921;  Lasell, 
1923- 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Dean  of  Residence 
Graduate  Lasell,  1880;  Lasell,  1903- 
JEANNE  LE  ROYER,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  in  the  College  of  France,  Paris,  1894-1900;  Student  in  the  University 
of  Grenoble,  France,  1905-1912;  special  student  under  l’Abbe  Rousselet, 
College  of  France,  (Sorbonne);  Lasell,  1892- 
MARY  PATTEN  WITHERBEE,  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  of  Lasell  Seminary,  1892;  Student  at  Boston  University;  Lasell, 
1895- 

EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  House  Planning,  and  Lasell  Crew  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1907;  Lasell,  1911- 
CARRIE  MABEL  TRUE,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Colby,  1895;  M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1901;  Student  at  Columbia  University, 
1911-12;  Lasell,  1912- 

REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Student  at  Escuela  Normal  School,  Mexico  City,  1902-1904;  the  Utica  Normal 
School,  Utica,  N.  Y.,;  Universidad  Mexicana;  Syracuse  University;  Teacher’s 
College,  Columbia  University;  Lasell,  1917- 
CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS,  B.S.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics 

B.S.,  Tufts,  1897;  Graduate  McDowell  School  of  Dressmaking  and  Millinery, 
1913;  Graduate  of  the  Taylor  School  of  Design,  1916;  Student  at  Simmons 
College,  1915-17;  Lasell,  1917- 
NELLIE  E.  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  of  the  Teacher’s  Course  in  Advanced  Dressmaking,  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell,  1917- 
SUSIE  CARY  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin 

B.A.,  Wellesley,  1900;  M.A.,  Wellesley,  1901;  Lasell,  1919- 
GERTRUDE  M.  TOWNE,  B.A.,  Director  of  Camp  Teconnet,  in  charge  of  Lasell 
students  at  Woodland  Park 
B.A.,  Colby,  1900;  Lasell,  1919- 

MAIDA  CLARK  CARDWELL,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  of  Springfield  High  School  of  Commerce,  1907;  Graduate  of  the 
Chandler  School  of  Secretarial  Science,  1920;  Lasell,  1920- 
DORIS  M.  SHAPLEIGH,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History  of  Music 
B.A.,  Bates,  1919;  Lasell,  1921- 
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ELLEN  C.  B.  HEMMEON,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1919;  Student  Middlebury  French  School, 
summer,  1921;  Student  University  of  Grenoble,  summer,  1924;  Lasell,  1922- 
BARBARA  FENNO,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

Graduate  of  the  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell, 
1923- 

LORA  VIVIAN  FRANCOIS,  Instructor  in  Expression 

Graduate  of  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Music,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art, 
1912;  Graduate  of  the  Leland  Powers  School  of  the  Spoken  Word,  1916; 
Graduate  of  the  PhideLah  Rice  Summer  School,  1921;  Lasell,  1923- 
EDITH  ELLEN  LAWRENCE,  B.A.,  Instructor  of  History  and  Psychology 
B.A.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
MARY  ROLINE  STEWART,  Instructor  in  Art  and  House  Decorating 

Graduate  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  1921;  Student  in  Art,  Hyannis 
Normal  School,  summer,  1922;  Student  at  the  North  Adams  Normal  School, 
under  Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  of  Lasell,  1909;  B.A.,  Goucher  College,  1913;  Student  at  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1924- 
KATHARINE  H.  LESTER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Simmons,  1922;  Lasell,  1924- 
RUTH  COLE  NICE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Russell  Sage,  1924;  Lasell,  1924- 
ANNA  B.  PALMATEER,  Instructor  in  Art 

Studied  a year  with  Joseph  De  Camp;  Student  at  Boston  Normal  Art  School, 
1909-11;  Student  at  the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  summer, 
1922;  Lasell,  1924- 

AGNES  H.  ROOP,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Law 

B.A.,  Acadia  University,  Nova  Scotia,  1895;  M.A.,  Acadia  University,  1896; 
M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1902;  LL.B.,  Boston[.University,  1914;  Lasell,  1924- 
MARGARET  DALE,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

Graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  1923;  Lasell,  1924- 
DORIS  BOOTHBY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Framingham  Normal  (Household  Arts  Dept.),  1913;  Prince  School 
of  Simmons  College,  1917;  B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1924;  Lasell,  1924- 
ELEANOR  SPOFFORD  PERLEY,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Bible 
A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1916;  Lasell,  1924- 
HUGO  B.  SEIKEL,  Director  of  Recreation 

Instructor  at  Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1902-1903;  Instructor  at  Princeton 
University,  1904-1905;  Director  of  Fellowship  House  in  Waltham,  1906-1919; 
Coached  Harvard  Gym  Team,  1921-1922-1923;  Director  of  Recreation  at 
Manhattan  Beach  and  Brighton  Beach,  New  York;  Lasell,  1925- 
JEAN  McTAGGART,  Assistant  in  Sewing 
MARY  K.  GODARD,  Assistant  in  Sewing 
GRACE  F.  AUSTIN,  Librarian 
MARION  ROOT  BENSON,  Nurse 
LILIAN  C.  G.  ROSS,  Nurse 
CAROLINE  FENNO  CHASE,  Field  Secretary 
STATIRA  PREBLE  McDONALD,  Field  Secretary 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Instructor  in 
Organ,  Harmony  and  Choral  Singing 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1873 ; Boston  University 
College  of  Music,  1875;  Organist  of  the  Porter  Congregational  Church,  Brock- 
ton; Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church;  Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  Boston; 
Harvard  Church,  Brookline;  Professor  of  Organ  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1880-;  Composer  of  four  sonatas  for  the  organ,  symphonic 
poem,  two  books  of  church  pieces,  “Aurora"  for  orchestra  and  organ  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Los- Angeles  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, besides  many  smaller  compositions  and  anthems,  author  of  Organ  School 
1893  Manual  of  Pedal  Technique,  Legato  Fingering  and  Phrasing  for  the 
Piano,  Lasell,  1897- 

HELEN  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  under  Clara  E.  Munger  for  eight  years;  student  of  French  Songs  under 
Lapierre  of  Paris  and  Edmond  Clement;  also  three  seasons  of  interpretive 
work  under  Frank  La  Forge;  Lasell,  1899- 

GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Ensemble  and  Harmony 
Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1897,  and  1899  with 
honors;  Studied  two  summers  with  I.  Philipp  in  Paris,  1906-1914;  Conductor 
of  the  Brockton  Choral  Society;  “Elijah,”  Braves  Field,  Boston,  1916;  Pageant 
“Adana,”  Symphony  Hall,  1919;  Peoples  Choral  Union,  Boston,  1919-;  Choral 
Conductor  of  the  Plymouth  Pageant,  1921;  Choral  Art  Club  of  Brockton, 

1922- ;  Highland  Glee  Club,  Newton,  1922-23;  Keene  (N.  H.)  Choral  Club, 

1923- ;  “Elijah”  in  Operatic  Form,  Boston  Opera  House,  1924;  Choral  Con- 
ductor Northfield  Seminary,  1924-;  Choral  Conductor  Mt.  Hermon  School, 

1924- ;  Lasell,  1910 

L.  EDWIN  CHASE,  Instructor  in  Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Instructor  at  Bradford  Academy,  Abbott  Academy,  Allen  Military  School, 
Fessenden  School,  Lasell,  1919- 
RIVERS  ELLETT,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

B.A.,  Blue  Mountain  College;  Student  at  Randolph  Macon  Woman’s 
College,  1913-14;  Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1919; 
Graduate  study  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1920;  Lasell,  1920- 

MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

B.A.,  University  of  Nevada,  1895;  Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1898;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1904-1919;  Former  member  of  the  Boston  Opera  School;  Student 
under  Monsieur  Dubulle,  Paris,  1904;  Contralto  at  the  Leyden  Congregational 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1910;  Lasell,  1921- 

ANNA  BABETTE  EICHHORN,  Instructor  in  Violin  Music 

Student  under  Felix  Winternitz  of  Boston  and  Professor  Wily  Hess  of  the 
Rochschule,  Berlin;  Concert  Mistress  of  the  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra, 
Boston,  under  Georges  Longy  (Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  1921;  Violin 
Examiner,  Boston  Public  High  Schools,  for  outside  study  in  Applied  Music, 
1921-23;  Foreign  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  War; 
toured  the  United  States  with  the  Chautauqua  Association;  Lasell,  1921- 
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EARL  E.  HARPER,  S.T.B.,  Director  of  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1918;  Special  student,  University 
School  of  Music,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Nebraska  State  University,  1911- 
12;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  School  of  Theology,  1921;  Graduate  Student 
of  Theory  of  Music,  Harvard  University,  1923;  Director  of  Music,  Greater 
Boston  Federation  of  Churches,  1920;  Lecturer  on  Church  Music,  Chatauqua 
Institution,  1921-;  Lasell,  1922- 
JEAN  STANLEY  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Student  at  Wellesley  College,  1907-09;  Student  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1910-13;  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Wilson  College,  1913-14; 
Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  1919-1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
MABEL  ASHLEIGH  BURNS,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1900;  Student  under 
Mrs.  William  Sherwood;  Edward  MacDowell;  Madam  Helen  Hopekirk; 
Instructor  in  Music  at  the  Shawmut  School  for  Girls  and  the  Boston  Music 
School  Settlement;  Lasell,  1924- 
MARION  HARLOW  WATSON,  Instructor  in  Harp 

Student  for  three  years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  under 
Alfred  Holy;  while  there,  was  first  harpist  of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra. 
Has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  as  soloist  with  the 
People’s  Symphony;  Lasell,  1924- 

HAROLD  F.  SCHWAB,  A.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Solfeggio,  Harmony 
and  Ensemble 

Graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Piano,  1919;  M.B.,  1920; 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1922;  Lasell,  1924- 
FLORENCE  OWEN,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  Contralto  soloist  at  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian),  Newtonville;  Lasell,  1924- 


Lectures 

HENRY  WARREN  POOR 
From  Hell  Gate  to  the  Golden  Gate  via  Panama 
British  Isles 

Switzerland  and  the  Rhine 
Italy 
Paris 

Sargent,  Whistler  and  Abbey 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
Morals  and  Manners 

LEON  H.  VINCENT,  Litt.D. 

The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  Precieuses 
The  Novels  of  Victor  Hugo 
Balzac,  His  Eccentricities  and  Literary  Career 

STOYAN  VATRALSKY 
The  Baffling  Art  of  Peacemaking 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER,  M.D. 

Health 

BLANCHE  C.  MARTIN 
The  Gospel  of  Good  Cheer 

MARTIN  TRAVIESO 
Problems  of  Porto  Rico 

FRANK  BRANCH  RILEY 
The  Lure  of  the  Great  Northwest 

LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 
International  Questions  of  the  Day 

FREDERICK  K.  MORRIS 
A Mongolian  Expedition  for  Dinosaurs 

CARVETH  E.  WELLS 
My  Six  Years  in  the  Jungle  of  Malay 

REV.  JAMES  GORDON  GILKEY 
Commencement  Address 
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Chapel  Services  * 


REV.  J.  EDGAR  PARK,  D.D. 

REV.  GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  D.D. 
REV.  HENRY  A.  ARNOLD,  D.D. 
REV.  HENRY  CRANE,  D.D. 

REV.  RAYMOND  CALKINS,  D.D. 
REV.  SEELEY  K.  TOMPKINS 
CHARLES  BRANDON  BOOTH 
REV.  M.  H.  LICHLITER,  D.D. 
MARY  NINDE  GAMEWELL 
REV.  EDWARD  P.  DREW,  D.D. 
REV.  JAMES  ALBERT  BEEBE,  D.D. 
REV.  EDGAR  S.  BRIGHTMAN,  Ph.D. 
REV.  ASHLEY  D.  LEAVITT,  D.D. 
PROF.  ELMER  LESLIE 
MRS.  WILLIAM  B.  OLIVER 
REV.  DONALD  B.  ALDRICH 
CLARA  A.  WINSLOW 
GERTRUDE  M.  TOWNE 
MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM' 
REV.  D.  BREWER  EDDY,  D.D. 
LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 
REV.  C.  A.  DRUMMOND 
MRS.  GEORGE  B.  COWLES 
PROF.  DANIEL  EVANS 
REV.  ARTHUR  M.  ELLIS 
MR.  FRANK  F.  DAVIDSON 
STATIRA  PREBLE  McDONALD 
MARY  PATTEN  WITHERBEE 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY 
MARGARET  DALE 
BARBARA  FENNO 
CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS 
DORIS  M.  SHAPLEIGH 
KATHARINE  H.  LESTER 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK 
DORIS  BOOTHBY 


West  Entrance 


A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Educational  Trips 

Concord  and  Lexington;  Old  and  New  Boston  and  Harvard  College;  Salem, 
Gloucester  and  Marblehead;  Plymouth;  Cambridge,  Mt.  Auburn;  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts;  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Factory;  Batchelder  and  Snyder,  Whole- 
sale Dealers;  Ferguson’s  Bakery;  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company;  Newton 
Hospital;  Home  Beautiful  Exhibition;  Convention  of  the  Chandler  School  for 
Women. 

Churches 

In  Boston  — Trinity  Church;  New  Old  South  Church;  Emmanuel  Church; 
Christian  Science  Church;  Church  of  the  Advent;  Old  North  Church;  King’s 
Chapel;  Park  Street  Church;  Union  Rescue  Mission;  Church  of  All  Nations; 
People’s  Temple;  Tremont  Temple;  Community  Church;  Harvard  Church 
(Brookline);  Second  Church  (West  Newton). 

Concerts  and  Recitals 

At  Lasell  — Readings,  Blanche  C.  Martin;  Christmas  Vespers  and  Annual 
Concert  by  the  Lasell  Glee  Club;  Woodland  Park  School  Music  Recitals; 
Informal  Recitals  by  the  pupils  in  the  Music  Department;  Orphean  Club 
Concert;  Commencement  Concert;  Piano  Recital,  Wilhelmina  Wagner; 
Reading,  Mrs.  Phidelah  Rice. 

In  Auburndale  — Tufts-Lasell  Glee  Club  Concert;  Methodist  Church 
Concert;  Concert,  Weber  Male  Quartette;  Organ  Recital,  Charles  M.  Courboin. 
In  Boston  — Harvard  Glee  Club;  Reading,  Robert  Frost;  Piano  Recitals, 
Rachmaninoff,  Percy  Granger,  Myra  Hess,  Edith  Thompson,  Walter  Hansen; 
Cello  Recital,  Daisy  Jean;  Stabat  Mater  and  Hymn  of  Praise,  People’s  Choral 
Union;  Pop  Concerts;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  New  York  String  Quartet; 
Ottokar  Cadek,  Jaroslav  Siskovsky,  Bedrich  Vaska,  Ludvik  Schwab,  Ethel 
Leginska. 

Frolics 

Welcome  of  the  Old  Girls  to  the  New,  and  Dance;  Missionary  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  entertain  school;  Hallowe’en  Celebration;  Christmas 
Banquet;  Sleigh  Rides;  Gardner  House  Stunt  Night;  Washington’s  Birthday 
Dinner  and  Martha  Washington  Party;  Class  Serenades;  Interclass  Swimming 
Meets;  Basket-ball  games,  Lasell-Newton  High  School,  Lasell-Faculty, 
Lasell-Posse,  Lasell-Radcliffe,  Lasell-Chandler;  Picnics  on  the  Charles;  Tennis 
Tournament,  Lasell-Jackson  College,  Lasell-Newton  High;  Interclass  Parties; 
Field  Day;  May  Fete;  River  Day;  Senior  Dance;  Country  Fair;  Hockey 
games,  Lasell-Newton,  Lasell-Faculty,  Lasell-Lexington;  Senior  Tea. 
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College  Events 

Football  Games,  Harvard-Brown,  Harvard-Dartmouth,  Harvard-Middlebury, 
Harvard-Holy  Cross,  Harvard-Yale,  Brown-Dartmouth,  Harvard-Yale 
Hockey  game. 

Excursions 

Winter  Excursion  to  the  White  Mountains;  Arnold  Arboretum;  Nantasket 
Beach;  Swampscott  Beach;  Washington,  D.  C.;  School  automobile  trips. 

Informal  Receptions 

French  Conversation  Class  Tea;  Seniors  at  Home  to  Faculty  and  Students; 
Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow  at  Home  to  the  Seniors;  Senior  Conversation 
Class  Teas;  Woodland  Park  School  at  Home. 

Formal  Receptions 

Thanksgiving  Reception  (special  guests);  New  England  Alumnae  Midwinter 
Reunion;  School  Receptions;  Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Reception  to  the 
Senior  Class;  The  Alumnae  Reunion. 

Theatres  — Plays  and  Operas 

In  Boston  — For  All  of  Us;  Whispering  Wires;  The  Thief  of  Bagdad;  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac;  The  Rivals;  Janice  Meredith;  Pavlowa;  Stepping  Stones;  Wild- 
flower;  Saint  Joan;  The  Sea  Hawk;  The  Covered  Wagon;  So  This  is  London; 
What  Every  Woman  Knows;  Abraham  Lincoln;  Chocolate  Soldier;  Pinafore; 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  Tannhauser;  Aida;  Thais;  Carmen;  LaBoheme;  Madame 
Butterfly;  The  Barber  of  Seville;  Pelleas  and  Melisande;  Faust;  The  Mis- 
leading Lady;  Androcles  and  the  Lion;  Peter  Pan. 

At  Lasell  — Dramatic  Club  Recital;  Rose  o’Plymouth  Town;  Never-the- 
Less;  Beau  of  Bath. 

Miscellaneous  — Class  Parties 

Women’s  National  Swimming  Meet;  Christmas  Tree  for  children  of  the 
employees;  Christmas  Carols  sung  by  Glee  Club  and  broadcasted  from  Boston 
Edison  Light,  Station  WEEI;  Exhibition  of  Dancing  at  Woodland  Park 
School;  Swimming  Exhibition;  Art  Exhibit;  Home  Economics  Exhibit;  Class 
Day  Exercises;  Presentation  of  Certificates  and  Prizes. 
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Auburndale  Station 


History 

Lasell  Seminary  was  fovfnded  in  1851  by  Professor  Edward  Lasell  of  Williams 
College  as  a school  of  first  rank  for  girls.  In  the  reconstruction  days  after  the 
Civil  War  it  was  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cushing.  In  1874  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Bragdon  began  his  successful  principalship  of  thirty-four  years.  Dr.  Bragdon  was 
a pioneer  as  an  educator  and  believed  that  a young  woman,  like  her  brother,  needed 
training  for  her  life  work.  To  this  end,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  he  introduced 
home  economics  as  a part  of  the  curriculum,  lectures  on  common  law  for  women, 
talks  on  healthful  and  artistic  dress,  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  school  has  never  ceased  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is 
non-sectarian,  but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative  Christian 
homes. 

Location 

The  Seminary  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Auburn- 
dale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet  residential  district,  with 
a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and  unusual  culture;  the  scenery  is  charming, 
the  climate  healthful.  Auburndale  is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad.  Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  two  lines  of  electric  cars  afford 
ready  access  to  this  centre  of  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  culture.  New  York 
express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Springfield  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant. 
Ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  seminary  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out 
among  wooded  slopes,  offering  wonderful  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
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Bragdon  Hall 


The  Front  Lawn 


Buildings  and  Grounds 

Grounds 

The  property  of  the  school  covers  thirty  acres,  and  the  grounds,  for  the  most 
part,  front  upon  Woodland  Road.  The  green  lawns  and  hillsides,  beautiful  trees, 
flowers,  gardens,  tennis  courts,  driveways  and  playgrounds,  afford  plenty  of  room 
for  walks  and  outdoor  sports  and  serve  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  school. 

Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly  com- 
fortable. Almost  every  room  has  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  some  part  of 
the  day  and  all  are  well  heated  -and  lighted  by  electricity.  Each  house  has  a 
supply  of  pure  hot  and  cold  water,  bathrooms,  excellent  ventilation,  sanitation, 
and  fire  protection. 

Bragdon  Hall 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the  group.  In  it 
are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation  and  music  rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors, 
library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This 
hall,  formerly  known  as  Cushman  Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon, 
principal  from  1874-1908. 
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Carpenter  Hall 


Carter  Hall 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge.  It  was  built  in 
1884,  and  contains  the  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  recitation  rooms,  dressmak- 
ing rooms,  domestic  science  laboratory,  and  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Clark  Cottage 

Clark  Cottage,  added  in  1892,  is  situated  just  across  Woodland  Road  from 
Bragdon  Hall.  It  has  accommodations  for  about  fifteen  students  and  two  teachers. 
It  contains  the  second  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall,  an  attractive  home,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Mayor  Pickard  of  Newton.  It  was  bought  in  1908  and  is  named  for  Caroline  A. 
Carpenter,  who  was  the  assistant  principal  and  a much-loved  preceptress  for  many 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  senior  houses.  There  are  two  resident  teachers. 

Hawthorne  House 

Hawthorne  House  was  the  new  dormitory  in  1909.  There  are  rooms  for 
thirteen  students. 
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Clark  Cottage 
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Gardner  Hall 


Bancroft  House 

Bancroft  House  was  purchased  in  1911  and  was  remodeled  as  a residence 
house.  It  is  named  for  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft,  ’5 7,  who  established  the  Bird 
Scholarship.  There  are  two  teachers  in  residence  and  rooms  for  fourteen  students. 

Gardner  Hall 

This  is  a senior  house.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1912  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest residences  of  Auburndale.  Nine  towns  can  be  seen  from  its  windows. 
It  accommodates  thirty  students.  It  is  named  for  the  artist,  Elizabeth  Gardner 
Bouguereau,  ’56.  There  are  two  resident  teachers.  The  gymnasium  is  located 
in  the  rear  of  Gardner  Hall. 

Berkeley  House 

Berkeley  House  was  purchased  in  1916  and  is  situated  on  Berkeley  Place, 
north  of  Carpenter  Hall  and  bordering  on  the  athletic  field. 

Woodland  Park  Hall 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  was  acquired  in  1918. 
It  is  but  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first  floor  are  located 
the  attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which  are  used  by  all  of  the  students 
and  teachers  who  occupy  the  house.  On  this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the 
sun  piazza  sqhool  room  and  the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment. Special  literature  for  this  department  is  available. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  dormitories. 
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Bancroft  House 

Principal's  Residence 

Built  in  1893,  it  stands  on  a hill  east  of  Bragdon  Hall. 

Educational  Opportunities  at  Lasell 

The  majority  of  the  students  at  Lasell  are  high  school  graduates  who  come  to 
take  the  advanced  work  of  college  grade  that  is  offered. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  not  completed  their  elementary  or  high 
school  courses  the  following  opportunities  are  presented:  At  Woodland  Park  (see 
Woodland  Park  Catalog),  separate  from  the  Seminary,  there  is  an  elementary 
school  which  covers  the  first  eight  grades.  In  the  Seminary  there  is  a high  school 
which  covers  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  years.  This  is  followed  by  the 
two  and  three  year  courses  of  the  junior  college. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

The  “Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed  for  each 
applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application  is  filed  a certificate 
blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  the  registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  An  examination 
may  be  substituted  for  the  certificate  if  desired. 
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The  Principal’s  Residence 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Junior  College  Standing 

A Required 

I English  (4  years)  3 units 

II  Algebra  1 unit 

III  Foreign  Language  2 units 

B Two  units  must  be  presented  from  the  following  list: 

Mathematics ) 

Science  2 units 

History  J 

C In  addition  to  the  units  required  under  A and  B, 

A sufficient  number  to  make  a total  of  15  must  be  offered.  These  may  be 
chosen  from  any  subjects  which  count  toward  graduation  in  any  approved  high 
school. 


Admission  to  Junior  College  Classification 

Entrance  by  Certificate 

Admission  to  Junior  College  classification  can  be  made  by  certificate  for  those 
who  have  attained  a proper  grade  in  their  high  school  work.  By  proper  grade  is 
understood  a standing  above  the  passing  grade  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  passing  grade  and  100  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  scholarship  record  a statement  will  be  required 
from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  last  attended  regarding  the  aptitudes,  abilities, 
habits  and  character  of  the  applicant,  upon  a blank  provided  by  the  Seminary. 
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By  Examination 

Admission  to  Junior  College  classification  may  be  made  by  examination. 
In  case  the  student  is  not  admitted  by  certificate,  admission  may  be  made  by 
examination  as  follows: 

1 —  A comprehensive  examination  in  English. 

2 —  Three  examinations  in  those  parts,  or  divisions  of  the  subjects  included  in 
the  list  of  required  or  restricted  units  printed  above,  and  corresponding  most  nearly 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school. 

Examination  and  Certificate 

3 —  Admission  to  Junior  College  standing  by  both  examination  and  certificate. 
In  the  cases  in  which  a student  can  qualify  only  in  part  by  certificate,  the 

student  may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  qualify  in  the  remaining  units  by  examina- 
tion. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  order  to  be  graduated  from  the  Seminary  a student  must  have  been  a 
regular  attendant  for  at  least  one  year.  Completion  of  the  fifteen  units  required 
for  admission  to  full  Junior  College  standing,  sixty  semester  hours  of  college  work, 
and  in  addition  six  semester  hours  of  physical  training,  are  required. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates  are  given 
to  students  completing  satisfactorily  the  courses  in  Music,  Art  or  Reading  and  in 
the  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics,  Secretarial  Training,  and  Teacher 
Training. 


Woodland  Park 
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Hawthorne  House 


Berkeley  House 
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Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  from  colleges  of  recognized  standing,  including  junior  colleges, 
who  present  a certificate  of  honorable  dismissal,  will  be  credited  with  the  college 
work  they  have  already  done,  so  far  as  it  corresponds  in  quantity  and  quality  with 
the  requirements  of  Lasell. 

Approval  of  the  Course 

Each  student  must  file  with  the  registrar  a list  of  the  subjects  that  she  wishes 
to  take.  The  plan  of  the  course  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  registrar  before 
the  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes. 


OUTLINE  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  courses  in  music  see  pp.  52-53 

Courses  in  Liberal  Studies 
English  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

111A-111B  English  Literature 6 Semester  Hours 

125  -129  French  or  Spanish  6 Semester  Hours 

152A-152B  History  of  Civilization 6 Semester  Hours 

Electives  6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

110  English  Verse 4 Semester  Hours 

112  Contemporary  Writings 6 Semester  Hours 

125  -130  French  or  Spanish 6 Semester  Hours 

153A-153B  History  of  Civilization 6 Semester  Hours 

Electives 2 Semester  Hours 

30 

Language  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

125  French 6 Semester  Hours 

129  Spanish 6 Semester  Hours 

152A-152B  History  of  Civilization 6 Semester  Hours 

Elective  (Science  or  Mathematics)  6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

126  French 6 Semester  Hours 

130  Spanish 6 Semester  Hours 

153A-153B  History  of  Civilization 6 Semester  Hours 

Elective  (Science,  Mathematics  or  Social 

Studies)  ^ 6 Semester  Hours 

30 
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Science  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

147  Biology 6 Semester  Hours 

15 1A- 15 IB  History  of  Physical  Science  ....  6 Semester  Hours 

156A-156B  Principles  of  Psychology 6 Semester  Hours 

Electives 6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

148  Physics 6 Semester  Hours 

149  Chemistry 6 Semester  Hours 

121A-121B  Physiology  and  Child  Care  ....  6 Semester  Hours 

Electives 6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Social  Science  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

152A-152B  History  of  Civilization 6 Semester  Hours 

151A-151B  History  of  Physical  Science  ....  6 Semester  Hours 

147  Biology 6 Semester  Hours 

Electives 6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

153A-153B  History  of  Civilization 6 Semester  Hours 

156A-156B  Principles  of  Psychology 6 Semester  Hours 

155A-155B  Principles  of  Sociology 6 Semester  Hours 

Electives 6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Course  in  Home  Economics 
Clothing  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

150A-150B  House  Chemistry 6 Semester  Hours 

116  Foods  6 Semester  Hours 

117A-117B  Elementary  Sewing 4 Semester  Hours 

124  Textiles 2 Semester  Hours 

103  Costume  Design 2 Semester  Hours 

Electives 4 Semester  Hours 

30 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

121A-121B  Physiology  and  Child  Care  ....  6 Semester  Hours 

118A-118B  Advanced  Sewing 4 Semester  Hours 

123  -104  House  Planning  and  House  Furnishing  . 4 Semester  Hours 

Social  Science 6 Semester  Hours 

Electives 4 Semester  Hours 

30 
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Foods  Major 
First  Year 


108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

150A-150B  House  Chemistry 6 Semester  Hours 

116  Foods 6 Semester  Hours 

117A-117B  Elementary  Sewing 4 Semester  Hours 

147  Biology 6 Semester  Hours 

Electives 2 Semester  Hours 


30 

6 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Course  in  Art 

First  Year 


108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

125  French 6 Semester  Hours 

147  Biology 6 Semester  Hours 

134  Mathematics 6 Semester  Hours 

100  Studio  Practice  in  Art 6 Semester  Hours 


30 

6 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 


6 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Course  in  Secretarial  Science 


First  Year 

108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

143  Principles  of  Shorthand 6 Semester  Hours 

141  Elementary  Typewriting 6 Semester  Hours 

137  Commercial  Arithmetic 6 Semester  Hours 

138  Penmanship  4 Semester  Hours 

139  Spelling 2 Semester  Hours 


30 

4 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 
3 Semester  Hours 

3 Semester  Hours 
2 Semester  Hours 
2 Semester  Hours 

4 Semester  Hours 


Second  Year 

136  Business  English 

144  Advanced  Shorthand 

142  Advanced  Typewriting  .... 
140A  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting  . 
HOB  Problems  of  Secretarial  Accounting  . 

146A  Business  Law 

146B  Economics 

Electives 


Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 

126  French 

102A-102B  History  of  Art 

156A-156B  Psychology 
or 

121A-121B  Physiology  and  Child  Care 
101  Studio  Practice  in  Art 


Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 

122  House  Management 
121A-121B  Physiology  and  Child  Care. 

119  Dietetics 

Social  Science 


“The  Judgment  of  Paris”  —The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau 


ART 

Miss  Mary  Roline  Stewart 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Palmateer 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study  art.  It  is 
possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work  in  this  department  a 
strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art  while 
training  the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed,  and  perfectly 
lighted.  Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided.  Photographs,  engrav- 
ings, and  original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color  are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The 
course  of  instruction  keeps  pace  with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on 
completing  it  a student  of  fair  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own 
from  original  sources. 

Instruction  in  free  hand  drawing  is  given  without  extra  charge  to  all  students 
who  desire  it. 
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The  Studio 


History  of  Art 

As  a text  book  each  student  has  her  own  collection  of  two  hundred  reproduc- 
tions chosen  to  show  the  development  of  different  phases  of  art.  These  are  studied 
objectively  to  train  observation  and  to  increase  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
art.  By  analysis  the  principles  which  underlie  all  art  are  shown,  and  thus  the 
student  is  prepared  to  enjoy  intelligently  our  own  museums  and  contemporary 
exhibitions  as  well  as  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Research  work  in  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  is  required,  thus  making  students  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
finest  museums  of  our  country. 

The  Art  Collection 

The  school  is  constantly  making  additions  of  originals  in  oil  and  water-color 
paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists  to  its  already  considerable  collection  of 
pictures  and  photographs.  The  famous  painting,  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by 
Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56,  is  the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The 
beautiful  bronzes  of  “The  Crusader”  and  of  “Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of 
1856  and  1857  respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the  school  is  an 
educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure  to  all. 
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Courses  in  Art 


100  Studio  Practice Jn  Art 

Nature  drawing;  object  drawing  and  simple  perspective;  light  and  shade 
drawing  in  charcoal  from  still  life;  still  life  in  pastel,  landscape  drawing;  poster 
projects;  figure  drawing;  pen  and  ink  drawing;  simple  designs  and  lettering.  The 
antique  figure  in  pencil  and  charcoal;  pose  drawing  from  life  (costumed);  pen  and 
ink  technique;  lettering  and  problems  in  applied  design. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

101  Studio  Practice  in  Art 

More  advanced  figure  drawing  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink;  charcoal  and  oils;  oil 
painting  in  still  life,  landscapes  and  figure;  designs  for  posters,  advertisements, 
magazine  covers,  using  the  human  figure  as  models;  color  analysis;  figure  drawing 
and  the  study  of  anatomy  as  applied  to  the  human  figure. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  ioo . 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

102-4  * History  of  Art 

Primitive  art;  art  in  Stone  and  Bronze  ages;  art  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Persia. 
Early  Greek  art,  Aegean,  Minoan  and  Alvcenaean;  Greek  art  before  Phideas 
(Archaic);  Phideas  and  the  Parthenon  (Greek  orders  of  architecture);  Praxiteles, 
Scopas  and  Tysippus;  Greek  art  after  Alexander  the  Great;  Minor  arts  in  Greece, 
Roman  art;  Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture;  Romanesque  and  Gothic  sculp- 
ture; the  Renaissance  and  Modern  architecture. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

102 -B  * History  of  Art 

The  Renaissance  at  Siena  and  Florence,  a study  of  the  various  schools;  Venetian 
painting;  Milanese,  Umbrian  and  Roman  schools  (Leonardo  and  Raphael);  Michel- 
angelo and  Correggio;  Renaissance  in  France  and  Flanders;  Renaissance  in  Ger- 
many; Italian  decadence  and  the  Spanish  school;  art  of  Holland  and  the  English 
school;  art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  a study  of  modern  artists. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

103  Costume  Design 

The  history  of  costume;  drawings  from  historical  plates.  Elementary  design; 
the  theory  of  color;  colors  suitable  to  various  types;  lines  suitable  to  various  types; 
figure  drawing;  draping;  the  design  of  various  garments.  These  designs  are  carried 
out  in  the  pattern  drafting  and  sewing  departments. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

104  House  Furnishing 

House  decorating,  location,  and  size;  the  layout  of  the  interior,  various  periods 
of  architecture  and  furnishings;  draperies  and  wall  coverings.  Estimates  of  the 
cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  will  be  made. 

(To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  123  in  the  department  of  Home  Economics.) 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

*Trips  are  made  to  the  Boston  Art  Museum  and  exhibits  of  interest  in  Boston. 
We  have  access  to  the  Museum,  Boston  Art  Club,  Copley  Galleries,  the  Art  Guild, 
Doll  and  Richards’  Galleries,  and  the  Grace  Horne  Studio.  Reports  on  the  lives 
of  important  artists  are  required. 
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EDUCATION 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Towne 

Preparation  for  Teaching 

Teaching  almost  more  than  any  other  profession  offers  a field  for  real  service 
to  society,  since  the  only  permanent  way  to  improve  society  is  through  the  children. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  America  needs  children  who  are  well  born,  well 
nurtured  and  well  educated.  The  family  is  society  in  miniature  and  it  is  here  that 
the  child  gets  the  social  pattern  of  life.  The  school  is  the  training  ground  for  the 
larger  social  life  in  the  community  for  which  the  child  must  be  prepared.  The 
teacher  is  the  interpreter  of  this  larger  life.  The  welfare  of  society,  therefore,  rests 
in  largest  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  mothers  and  the  teachers.  Here  are  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  real  service.  Both  these  fields  are  open  to  every  normal 
and  intelligent  woman,  and  no  young  woman  who  wishes  to  use  her  life  well  can 
afford  to  pass  them  by  without  due  consideration.  Again,  training  and  experience 
in  teaching  may  be  counted  as  an  invaluable  part  of  the  preparation  for  successful 
motherhood.  Finally,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  teachers  of  America  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  among  the  homes  of  refinement  and  culture  in  order  that  the  children 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  interpretation  of  life,  and  that  they  themselves  may 
gain  a better  understanding  of  society. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  a teacher’s  certificate  will  be  presented  to 
each  candidate.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Lasell  diploma  of  graduation,  which 
can  usually  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

105-A  Child  Study 

A study  of  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  the  child,  together  with  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  educative  processes. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

105  -B  Methods  of  Teaching 

A study  of  problems  of  the  school;  demonstration  of  classroom  management 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  applicable  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

106  History  of  Education 

With  special  attention  to  modern  elementary  education  as  influenced  by 
Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Montessori  and 
modern  English  and  American  writers,  together  with  a consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, “What  is  Education?” 

Open  only  to  post  graduates.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

107  Educational  Psychology 

A study  of  the  principles  of  modern  psychology  as  applied  in  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Open  only  to  post  graduates  who  have  completed  courses  in  Principles  of  Psychology , 
1 56- A and  B,  courses  in  Child  Study , ioj-A  , and  Methods  of  Teaching , 105-B. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 


ENGLISH 


Miss  Mary  Patten  Withe  rbee 
Miss  Carrie  Mabel  True 
Miss  Constance  E.  Blackstock 
Miss  Ellen  C.  B.  Hemmeon 
Miss  Lora  Vivian  Francois 

108-A  English 

Principles  and  practice  of  English  prose  composition,  with  drill  in  the  mechanics 
of  writing.  Readings  in  selected  literature  are  used  as  a basis  for  written  work.] 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

108- Z?  English 

Readings  in  prose  and  poetry  as  a basis  for  a review  of  the  four  forms  of  prose 
composition  and  additional  drill  in  these  and  in  letter  writing. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

105-A  The  Essay  in  English 

The  development  of  the  essay  in  English  literature;  illustrative  readings; 
further  instruction  in  composition. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

109- B  Shakespeare 

A close  study  of  selected  plays.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  life  and  the  stage 
history  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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110  English  Verse 

Studies  in  versification;  readings  in  poetry;  composition  continued. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 

1 1 1—^4  English  Literature 

Study  of  the  outlines  of  English  Literature  from  the  time  of  the  Anglo  Saxons 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  careful  reading  of  the  best  types  of  prose 
and  poetry  during  these  centuries.  Three  hours  a week  for  first  semester 

111-5  English  Literature 

Study  and  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  the  Romantic  and  the  Victorian 
Age  and  of  the  political  and  social  background  of  the  time.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Jane  Austen,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Carlyle,  Arnold,  George  Eliot.  Three  hours  a week  for  second  semester 

112  Contemporary  Writings 

Critical  reading  of  the  fiction,  the  drama,  the  poetry  by  representative  writers 
of  modern  times,  with  collateral  readings  in  these  types  as  found  in  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  past.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

113  Expression 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  present  education  is  the  art  of  effective 
reading,  or  the  art  of  the  spoken  word. 

Many  a woman  fails,  through  some  inaptness  of  manner,  speech,  or  movement, 
or  through  some  hindering  self-consciousness,  to  reach  that  position  of  influence  to 
which  her  intellectual  capacity  and  character  entitle  her.  An  obedient  voice  and 
body  are  the  most  patent  signs  of  a cultivated  mind  and  are  great  assets  in  every 
circumstance  in  life.  The  course  is  progressive  and  comprehensive,  and  includes 
class  and  individual  instruction.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great  authors  through 
study  of  their  masterpieces;  to  teach  one  to  grasp  and  present  at  sight  the  meaning 
of  an  author;  to  quicken  the  perception  and  awaken  the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation 
of  pure  enunciation  and  clear,  clean-cut  articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism 
stimulates  pronounced  results. 

Throughout  the  course  lectures  are  given  on  physical  culture,  psychology  of 
oratory  and  its  relation  to  life  and  art. 

Those  finishing  the  course  receive  certificates. 

The  dramatic  club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
art  of  the  spoken  word.  Training  is  given  in  correct  posture,  carriage  and 
breathing.  Voice  placement,  development  of  the  voice,  and  the  technique  of 
gesture.  Oral  interpretation  of  good  literature.  The  philosophy  of  expression, 
gesture,  pantomime,  repertoire  and  voice. 

This  course  is  given  in  classes. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

114  Advanced  Expression 

Advanced  work  in  voice,  oral  interpretation,  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Story 
Telling. 

This  course  is  given  by  individual  instruction. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Expression , 113. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 
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115  Dramatic  Expression 

Repertoire,  voice,  scenes  from  modern  dramatists,  with  normal  training  for 
teachers,  Bible  reading. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  coxirse  in  Expression,  114.  This 
course  is  given  by  individual  instruction.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 


A Class  in  Foods 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Caroline  Sibley  Saunders  Miss  Doris  Boothby 

Miss  Nellie  Elizabeth  Wright  Miss  Katherine  H.  Lester 

Miss  Mary  R.  Stewart  Miss  Ruth  C.  Nice 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway  Miss  Jean  McTaggart 

Miss  Mary  K.  Godard 

Since  the  management  of  the  household  has  under  the  present  world-conditions 
become  an  increasingly  important  matter,  we  believe  that  every  woman  should 
have  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  training  along  the  lines  which  pertain  to 
home  making. 

We  hold  that  applied  science  can  have  no  better  use  for  girls  than  in  scientific 
housekeeping;  that  it  can  be  applied  to  no  greater  advantage  than  to  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  the  home;  that  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  manufacture 
of  textiles  and  clothing  as  well  as  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  is 
essential  for  good  buying  and  right  living;  that  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles 
and  domestic  economy  can  be  turned  to  the  most  practical  uses  in  the  household; 
that  preparation  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  is  a very  important  part  of 
a young  woman’s  education. 
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This  school  has  long  been  in  touch  with  the  Home  Economics  Movement  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  of  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs.  Daniell,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Barrows, 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  who  have  in  turn  been  in  charge  of  the  classes  in 
this  department. 


A Class  in  Sewing 


116  Foods 

This  course  is  given  to  furnish  the  student  with  accurate  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  food  principles  and  the  influence  of  the  composition  of  each  food  on  the 
manner  of  cooking.  The  following  are  emphasized:  Nutritive  value,  care  and 
manufacture  of  food,  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  planning  and 
estimating  the  cost  of  well-balanced  meals,  simple  experiments  in  food  chemistry. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking,  or  have  completed  the  course  in 
House  Chemistry , 15C-A  and  B.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

117-A  Elementary  Sewing 

In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  stitches  and  constructive  processes  as 
applied  to  garments.  A review  of  the  fundamental  stitches  and  the  use  and  care 
of  the  sewing  machine.  Ornamental  stitches  and  model  work  in  patching  and 
darning  and  the  various  constructive  processes. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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117- 2?  Elementary  Sewing 

The  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  applied  to  the  cutting  and  designing  of 
underwear,  and  the  making  of  dresses  of  cotton  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

118- A  Advanced  Sewing 

Various  decorative  stitches  applied  to  household  linen,  simple  drafting  of 
patterns  and  draping  on  the  form,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  the  making 
of  a dress  of  wool. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  117- A and  B. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

118-2?  Advanced  Sewing 

The  work  of  this  semester  consists  of  the  making  of  dresses  of  silk  and  more 
elaborate  dresses  of  cotton  or  linen  for  summer  wear.  At  least  three  are  required. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  117-A  and  B and  118-A. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

119  Dietetics 

Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Planning  well- 
balanced  meals,  diets  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery;  diets  in  disease  and 
experimental  cookery.  Laboratory  work  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the 
year. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  full  course  in  Foods , 116,  and  House 
Chemistry,  15C-A  and  B.  Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 

120  Millinery 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  line,  color, 
and  material  as  applied  to  the  selection  and  suitability  of  hats  for  various  types  of 
faces  and  personalities.  Technical  knowledge  is  gained  through  the  application  of 
processes  to  hats  of  fabric  and  straw,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  art 
as  applied  to  trimming  and  making  ornaments.  Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 

121-A  Physiology 

A study  of  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  with  emphasis  on 
problems  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  as  applied  to  home  and  community  life. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

121-2?  Child  Care 

Lectures  on  pre-natal  care,  infant  care  and  the  care  of  the  child  of  pre-school 
and  school  age.  It  includes  physical  and  mental  development,  a study  of  diseases 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  training  and  feeding,  with  laboratory  demonstration  of 
food  preparation. 

Demonstration  classes  are  held  at  the  Newton  Hospital. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Physiology,  121-A. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

122  House  Management 

A study  of  the  modern  household;  its  relation  to  the  community  and  to  the 
various  activities  both  within  and  outside  of  the  home. 

Household  Management.  Cost  of  living,  division  of  income,  domestic  service, 
art  of  buying,  care  of  home  laundry,  and  household  accounts.  Micro-organisms 
in  their  relation  to  water,  ice,  milk  supply,  and  all  other  foods. 
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Class  in  House  Management 

Marketing,  serving,  dietary  work. 

Home  sanitation. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Visits 
made  to  a bakery,  a model  dairy,  and  manufactories. 

Successive  classes,  numbering  six  each,  keep  house  for  themselves  for  six  weeks 
in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  actual  practice  is 
given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts,  marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving, 
table  setting,  and  entertaining.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  school  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  a solid  gold  loaf — a charm — is  given  each  year  to  the  member  of  the 
class  who  makes  the  best  loaf  of  bread  on  an  appointed  day.  A silver  loaf  is  given 
to  the  one  who  makes  the  second  best. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Foods , 116,  and  House 
Chemistry,  jjc-A  and  B,  or  Elementary  Cooking , 26  and  27. 

Three  hours  for  the  year 

123  House  Planning 

House  construction,  selection  of  materials,  methods  of  construction,  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing.  The  reproduction  of  a house  plan  from  blue  prints  and 
the  drawing  of  an  original  plan.  Estimates  of  cost  of  construction. 

{To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  104  in  the  department  of  Art.) 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

124  Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  the  textile  industry,  the 
study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  identification  and  economic 
use  of  fabrics,  the  selection,  care  and  hygiene  of  clothing. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 
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The  French  Play 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 
Senora  Refugio  Orozco 
Miss  Ellen  Hemmeon 


The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  equip  the  student  not  only  with 
the  ability  to  read  the  language,  but  also  to  give  power  to  speak  and  understand  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  classroom  conversation  is  carried  on  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  accurate  pronunciation  and  careful  enunciation. 
Practical  phonetic  methods  are  employed  including  the  use  of  music  for  the  better 
training  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social  development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  receptions,  and 
social  evenings.  A play  is  given  each  year.  There  are  tables  in  the  dining  room 
presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which  French  and  Spanish  are  spoken. 


French 

Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 
Miss  Ellen  Hemmeon 

French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A French  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  in  French.  The  aim  is  to  enable 
them  to  converse  with  ease,  and  to  study  what  France  is  doing. 

125  Elementary  French  One 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Abundant  exercise  in  conversa- 
tion. Writing  French  from  dictation:  composition;  easy  French  plays  and  French 
folk  songs.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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126  Elementary  French  Two 

Reading  of  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays  and  historical  and 
biographical  sketches.  Continued  drill  upon  grammar,  writing  French  from 
dictation,  composition  and  resumes  in  French.  Phonetic  drill. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  one  full  year  of  French. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


127-A  Intermediate  French 

Advanced  French  grammar  and  composition,  written  and  oral  exercises, 
practical  phonetics.  Survey  of  French  history  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  era,  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
spoken  language;  dictation;  conversation  in  idiomatic  phrases.  Reading  of  Eight- 
eenth Century  plays  with  explanations  in  French. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  two  full  years  of  French,  courses  125, 126. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


127 -B  Intermediate  French 

Continued  study  in  pronunciation  and  phonetic  drill.  Written  themes  and 
free  composition,  dictation,  history  of  French  literature  from  Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau 
and  others.  The  Romantic  Period  with  Victor  Hugo,  his  influence  on  the  drama. 
The  writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Gautier,  Balzac,  de  Musset,  the  theatre, 
Pailleron,  Hervieu,  Rostand  and  Maeterlinck.  Throughout  the  course  the  chansons 
populaires  by  Vincent  d’Indy. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  127-A . 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


128 -A  Advanced  French 

A rapid  review  of  the  French  Renaissance;  Francis  I.;  the  Italian  influence 
brought  about  by  Catherine  de  Medici  at  the  Court  of  France;  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Pascal, 
Descartes  and  Boileau. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  12J-B. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


128-B  Advanced  French 

The  classical  literature;  the  dramatists,  Corneille,  Racine,  les  salons  of  literary 
women  of  the  period,  La  Fontaine,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Moliere,  his  influence  on  the 
society  of  his  time. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  128-A. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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The  Spanish  Club 


Spanish 

Senof.a  Refugio  Orozco 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A Spanish  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  of  Spanish.  It  aims  to  enable 
the  student  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  study  current  events  in  Spanish  speaking 
countries. 

129  Elementary  Spanish  One 

Phonetics,  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  drill  in  common  expressions,  reading 
easy  short  stories.  Memorizing  simple  passages  of  conversation;  prose,  songs  and 
games.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

130  Elementary  Spanish  Two 

Spanish  grammar,  composition,  conversation  on  modern  prose,  reading  in 
class.  Stories  read  outside  and  reported  in  synopsis. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  129. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

131-A  Intermediate  Spanish 

Advanced  Spanish  composition,  and  conversation  with  a thorough  review  of 
grammar.  A rapid  review  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Spanish  literature. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  130. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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131- 5  Intermediate  Spanish 

Origin  and  development  of  South  American  literature.  Reading  of  best  known 
Nineteenth  Century  authors  with  drill  in  colloquial  forms.  Memorization  of 
dialogues  and  easy  plays. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  131-A . 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

132 - A  Advanced  Spanish 

Reading  of  selected  works  dealing  with  social  and  economic  problems  in  the 
Spanish  speaking  countries.  Discussion  of  the  vocabulary  of  commerce.  Reports 
of  daily  lectures  are  kept. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  131-B. 

Three  hours  a w£ek  for  the  first  semester 

132-5  Advanced  Spanish 

A brief  study  of  the  most  famous  comedies,  dramas  and  poetry  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Daily  review  of  current  events  from  the  South  American  press. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  132-A. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


Mathematics 

Miss  Doris  M.  Shapleigh 
Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 

133  Algebra  — Quadratics  and  Beyond 

Numerical  and  literal  quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown  quantity.  Problems. 
The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  with  applications.  Arith- 
metic and  geometric  series.  Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  three  unknown 
quantities.  Simultaneous  equations,  consisting  of  one  quadratic  and  one  lineal 
equation,  or  of  two  quadratic  equations  of  certain  types.  Graphs.  _ Exponents 
and  radicals.  Logarithms.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

134  Geometry  — Plane 

The  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure- 
ment of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of 
the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

135-A  College  Algebra 

The  course  includes  a rapid  review  of  the  elementary  principles,  followed  by 
the  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  a careful  study  of  ratio,  proportion,  variation, 
limits,  progression,  mathematical  induction,  Maclaurin’s  formula  and  some  elemen- 
tary applications  of  the  same.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

135-5  Trigonometry  — Plane 

The  solution  of  the  right  triangle,  the  oblique  triangle  and  the  regular  polygon, 
as  well  as  the  development  and  discussion  of  the  principal  trigonometrical  formulae 
and  the  solution  of  original  exercises. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semestei 
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SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 


Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury 
Mrs.  Maida  Clark  Cardwell 
Miss  Agnes  H.  Roop 
Miss  Mabel  Ashleigh  Burns 
Miss  Jean  McTaggart 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  every  young  woman  in  these  days  to  qualify  herself 
for  service  whether  the  need  be  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life  or  to  answer  the  call 
of  her  country  or  community. 

There  is  no  part  of  an  education  that  a young  woman  can  acquire  that  will 
initiate  her  into  the  business  of  life,  broaden  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  make  her  as 
self-reliant  and  independent,  as  that  of  the  training  for  secretarial  duties  of  business. 
She  will  need  to  have  little  fear  of  not  being  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  her  property, 
or  of  others  who  may  come  to  look  to  her  for  such  care. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  secretarial  course  is  offered,  for  which,  when 
satisfactorily  completed,  a certificate  will  be  granted. 

136  Business  English 

Review  of  English,  careful  study  of  sentence  structure  and  choice  of  words. 
This  course  also  aims  to  give  the  student  a better  understanding  of  people,  and  of 
ways  to  win  a favorable  response.  A careful  study  is  made  of  important  types 
of  business  transactions,  and  a practical  application  of  the  study  is  made. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 

137  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Drill  is  given  in  fractions,  interest,  bank  discount,  profit  and  loss,  stocks  and 
bonds,  commission  and  brokerage,  partnership.  Frequent  drills  in  rapid  calcu- 
lation. Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

138  Penmanship 

Drill  is  given  in  penmanship  in  order  to  accomplish  legibility,  ease  of  execution, 
and  speed  in  writing.  Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 

139  Spelling 

Drill  in  correct  spelling,  meaning,  use  and  syllabification  of  words  applicable 
to  all  lines  of  commerce.  One  hour  a week  for  the  year 

140-A  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  bookkeeping  and  their  application  in  the  management  of  personal  and 
household  finances. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic , 

'57- 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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140-2?  Problems  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A study  of  professional  accounting,  and  problems  applicable  to  the  accounts 
of  institutions,  societies  and  private  individuals.  Both  theory  and  practice  are 
combined  in  this  course. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  Course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic , 

'57- 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

141  Elementary  Typewriting 

The  touch  method  is  used  in  the  typewriting  classes,  rythmic  drills  are  given. 
The  care,  adjustment  and  use  of  leading  machines  as  well  as  proper  fingering  are 
taught.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

142  Advanced  Typewriting 

Continued  practice  and  drill  for  speed  and  accuracy  is  given,  together  with 
practice  in  tabulating,  cutting  stencils  and  transcription  of  shorthand  notes. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Elementary  Typewriting , i ji. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


143  Principles  of  Shorthand 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  shorthand,  together 
with  daily  drill  in  writing,  legibility  and  speed. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

144  Advanced  Shorthand 

Advanced  principles  are  studied  and  constant  practice  is  given  in  writing 
from  dictation  and  the  transcription  of  notes. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Principles  of  Shorthand , 143. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


145  Shorthand  Dictation 

Practice  in  taking  shorthand  dictation. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  shorthand  and  who  wish 
to  maintain  their  speed. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

146- A Business  Law 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  every-day  law  as  applied 
in  business  and  private  affairs.  The  subjects  included  are,  contracts,  sales,  bail- 
ment, insurance,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  corporations  and  partnerships, 
wills  and  estates.  Two  hours  a week  for  one  semester 

146-2?  Elements  of  Economics 

The  historical  development  of  present  day  commercial  and  industrial  institu- 
tions. Questions  of  business  policy  and  a general  knowledge  of  the  structure, 
function  and  distribution  of  business  are  studied. 

Two  hours  a week  for  one  semester 
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The  Laboratory 


SCIENCE 

Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow 
Miss  Ruth  Nice 
Miss  Doris  Shapleigh 

147  Biology 

Dissections  and  drawings  of  type  forms  of  the  more  important  groups  oi 
animals  and  plants  and  study  of  their  physiology  and  life  processes.  Special 
emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  adaptation,  method  of  reproduction,  comparative 
anatomy,  morphology  and  evolution.  Some  consideration  of  methods  of  control 
of  insect  pests,  and  prevention  and  control  of  fungus  and  germ  diseases  as  applied 
to  horticulture  and  care  of  animals.  Field  and  laboratory  work  with  elementary 
microscope  practice.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

148  Physics 

General  Physics.  Work  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound  and  light.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  physics  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  household  and  industrial 
applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory  work. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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149  Chemistry 

A careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  in  their 
relation  to  the  practical  problems  of  daily  life.  The  illustrative  material  is 
drawn,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  fields  of  industrial  and  household  science. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

150-A  House  Chemistry 

The  fundamentals  of  chemistry  with  special  application  to  air,  fuels,  combus- 
tion, water,  methods  of  purification  and  the  useful  metals.  Text-book,  lecture, 
and  laboratory  work.  The  keeping  of  a laboratory  notebook  is  required. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

150- 5  House  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  simple  carbon  compounds,  foods,  fabrics  and  drugs  and 
chemicals  in  common  use.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

151- A  History  of  Physical  Science 

The  development  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  mechanics  and  theories  of  heat, 
sound  and  light  from  pre-historic  time  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  lives  of  great  pioneers  of  each  epoch.  Assignments  mainly  by 
topic,  requiring  wide  use  of  the  reference  library. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

151-5  History  of  Physical  Science 

The  development  of  magnetism,  electricity  and  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry. 
Recent  developments,  X-rays,  radium,  ether  waves,  atomic  structure,  etc. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


The  Library 
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Norumbega  Tower 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Towne 
Miss  Edith  E.  Lawrence 
Miss  Agnes  Roop 

152-A  History  of  Civilization 

From  Prehistoric  Times  to  479  B.C. 

The  earth  and  the  record  of  the  rocks.  The  age  of  reptiles,  and  the  age  of 
mammals.  Ancient  man.  The  races  of  mankind.  Early  thought  and  languages. 
The  first  civilization.  Writing,  religion,  early  social  economic  conditions.  The 
Hebrew  peoples,  the  Greeks.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

152-5  History  of  Civilization 

From  479  B.C.  to  500  A.D. 

Greek  influences.  Alexander,  science  and  religion,  Buddhism,  the  Latin 
Republics,  the  Roman  civilization,  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  the  civilizations 
of  Persia,  India  and  China. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


153-A  History  of  Civilization 

From  500  A.D.  to  1800  A.D. 

Mohammed  and  Islam,  the  Crusades,  Genghis  Khan,  the  Renaissance  of 
Western  Civilization,  the  Dutch  and  English  Republics,  Rise  of  the  Great  Powers, 
the  Democratic  Republics  of  America  and  France. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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153-5  History  of  Civilization 

From  1800  A.D.  to  1924  A.D. 

Napoleon,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Ferment  of  political,  social  and  religious 
ideas  in  Europe,  India,  Japan,  the  British  Empire  in  1914.  The  World  War  and  its 
effects  upon  all  nations.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

154  Current  History 

A study  of  \forld  problems  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  leading  magazines. 

Open  only  to  juniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

155- A Principles  of  Sociology 

A study  of  the  nature  of  Sociology  with  special  attention  to  the  relation  of  man 
to  nature,  the  principles  of  variation,  heredity  and  eugenics  and  their  application 
to  American  race  problems.  A careful  study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  such  human  institutions  as  center  about  the  family,  the  state  and  religion. 

Open  only  to  seniors  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

155- 5  Principles  of  Sociology 

This  study  includes  an  analysis  of  society  and  a more  detailed  study  of  social 
maladjustments  as  indicated  by  poverty,  crime,  immorality  and  defectives.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  application  of  present  day  knowledge  towards  social 
progress. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

156- A  Principles  of  Psychology 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  fundamental 
laws  pertaining  to  human  behavior  with  relation  to  physiology. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

156- 5  Principles  of  Psychology 

The  psychology  of  human  behavior  as  applied  to  consciousness  and  perception, 
with  collateral  reading. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

157- A  Outline  History  of  Religion 

A study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  religious  ideas,  together  with  a 
comparative  study  of  the  leading  world  religions. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

157-5  Outline  History  of  Religion 

A special  study  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  including  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  sects,  and  a valuation  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  their 
application  to  modern  problems.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

158  American  Government 

An  introductory  course  in  government,  beginning  with  a brief  consideration 
of  the  main  features  of  modern  governments,  but  primarily  a course  on  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  its  origin,  form  and  functions.  State  and 
local  government  in  the  United  States;  recent  reorganization  in  State  governments 
with  special  consideration  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  government  in 
Massachusetts.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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The  Lasell  Canoe  Club 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Hugo  B.  Seikel 
Barbara  Fenno 
Margaret  Dale 

Gymnastics,  Outdoor  Sports , Other  Recreation 

The  form  of  exercise  and  recreation  prescribed  for  each  student  is  determined 
by  means  of  a physical  examination  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Organized  games,  sports,  walks  and  other  forms  of  recreation  are  followed  for 
four  weeks  in  the  fall,  from  October  I to  about  November  i,  and  in  the  spring  after 
the  spring  vacation  untiL  the  close  of  school.  Gymnastics  and  dancing  are  taken 
up  in  the  winter  from  November  i until  spring  vacation.  Other  forms  of  recreation 
may  be  substituted  for  a limited  number  of  hours  by  permission  of  the  physical 
instructors.  The  sports  offered  are:  field  hockey,  tennis,  basketball,  volley  ball, 
baseball,  canoeing,  swimming,  horseback  riding,  selected  track  and  field  athletic 
events,  hiking  and  other  forms  in  season. 

Students  who,  because  of  health  problems,  cannot  take  the  regular  course  of 
work  will  be  assigned  special  work. 

Required  of  all  students.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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On  the  Tennis  Courts 

Gymnasium  Work 

Gymnasium  work  consists  of  progressive  marching  tactics,  calisthenics,  free- 
hand and  light-hand  apparatus,  apparatus  work,  dancing  and  games. 

Dancing 

Aesthetic  and  folk  dancing  is  substituted  once  a week  for  the  gymnastic 
exercises.  This  form  of  exercise  helps  to  improve  the  graceful  movements  of  the 
students  and  is  an  aid  to  correct  posture. 

Swimming 

There  is  a tiled  swimming  pool  for  use  under  proper  supervision.  Lessons  are 
given  by  competent  instructors  to  individuals  or  classes. 

Canoeing 

Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes’  walk)  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those  who  pass  the  physical 
and  swimming  tests  and  have  had  a faithful  attendance  at  gymnasium  and  dancing 
classes  throughout  the  year,  practices  regularly  during  the  fall  and  spring  under 
careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with  a race,  the  winners  receiving  the 
letter  “L.” 

Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  riding  is  a pleasurable  and  health-giving  exercise.  Riding  horses, 
together  with  competent  instruction,  are  available.  Every  student  must  have 
written  permission  from  home  before  riding. 
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Winter  Sports 

This  fine  and  healthy  form  of  recreation  is  becoming  more  popular  every  year. 
Auburndale  furnishes  ideal  hills  and  woods  for  tobogganing,  coasting,  skiing, 
snowshoeing,  and  ponds  for  skating  and  hockey.  Students  should  own  their  own 
skates,  skiis  and  snowshoes  and  come  prepared  to  take  part. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a week  end  trip  to  the  White  Mountains  some  time 
during  the  winter. 

Gymnasium  Costume 

The  gymnasium  costume  consists  of  black  bloomers,  all  white  middies,  black 
tie,  black  stockings,  high  white  sneakers  for  gymnasium  classes  and  black  ballet 
slippers  for  dancing. 

These  may  be  ordered  through  the  school. 


Learning  to  Swim 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham 


Miss  Helen  Goodrich 
Mr.  L.  Edwin  Chase 
Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich 
Miss  Marion  Watson 


Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 
Miss  Rivers  Ellett 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 
Mr.  Earl  Harper 
Miss  Mabel  Burns 
Miss  Doris  Shapleigh 


Pianoforte 

Pianoforte  sight-playing  lessons  w ill  be  given  to  those  more  advanced  students 
who  wish  to  study  and  play  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  such  as  overtures, 
symphonies,  and  concertos.  For  this,  two  pianos  are  conveniently  arranged  for 
simultaneous  use.  Forty  pianos  of  standard  makes  are  provided  and  kept  in 
condition  for  use. 
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Organ 

The  organ  is  a very  complete  three  manual  instrument  with  compound  wind- 
chest,  is  ample  in  size,  and  contains  the  very  latest  ideas  and  developments  in 
American  organ  building.  Besides  the  usual  combinations  of  pistons  and  pedals, 
it  has  an  electric  indicator  in  the  corner  of  the  key-desk,  which  shows  at  all  times 
what  combinations  are  being  used.  It  has  tubular  pneumatic  action  with  individual 
windchests  with  a valve  for  every  pipe,  insuring  absolutely  uniform  and  steady 
wind  supply.  The  scheme  was  specially  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham  to 
provide  the  greatest  variety  in  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a well-balanced 
instrument  for  use  in  combination  and  full  organ.  The  three  manuals  have  a 
compass  from  C to  C4,  61  notes. 

For  practice  we  offer  the  pipe  organ,  a pedal  piano,  and  a two-manual  reed 
organ  with  electric  blower.  The  two  manuals  have  a compass  of  five  octaves 
CC  to  C4,  61  notes.  The  pedals  are  concave  radiating  and  cover  two  and  one-half 
octaves,  CCC  to  f,  30  notes. 

All  students  of  the  organ  are  given  opportunity  to  play  the  organ  parts  of 
anthems,  chants,  and  hymns  at  chapel  and  vesper  services.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  this  department  to  make  good  church  organists  as  well  as  solo  players. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  organ  are  earnestly  advised  to  begin  the  study 
of  harmony  as  early  as  possible. 

Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young  women  will 
add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best  facilities  for  this  work.  To 
this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for  solo  work,  for  chorus  and  sight  reading,  and 
for  choir  practice.  Parents  may  depend  on  the  most  careful  training  in  this 
department. 


Mandolin  Club 
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Orphean  Club 


The  Orphean  Club 

This  club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means  of  the  best 
type  of  ensemble  music  for  women’s  voices. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  good  music  as  a refining  and  elevating  influence, 
all  students  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  intonation,  rhythm,  etc.,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during  their  connection 
with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  Principal. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the 
Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually  by  the  Club  assisted 
by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are  “King  Rene’s  Daughter”;  “The 
Rose  of  Life,”  Cowen;  “Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  “A  Legend  of  Granada,” 
Hadley;  and  “The  Wishing  Bell.” 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Orphean  Club. 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  students.  There  are 
several  public  recitals  during  the  year. 

The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  and  the  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity 
for  valuable  practice,  but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee  Club 
gives  a Christmas  vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  musical  clubs,  a 
concert  for  the  school  and  friends. 

Violin,  Cello , Guitar , Mandolin,  and  Harp 

We  offer  excellent  instruction  on  these  instruments,  realizing  that  variety  in 
its  music  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  home. 
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Academic  Music  Course 


For  those  who  desire  a thorough  musical  training  the  Academic  Music  course 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity.  It  includes  the  study  of  a major  subject,  as 
Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice,  with  the  addition  of  related  secondary  or 
theoretical  subjects.  It  covers  a period  of  two  school  years,  and  upon  its  comple- 
tion the  Academic  Music  Certificate  is  granted. 

Graduates  of  each  course,  except  Voice,  should  enter  the  junior  class  in  any 
of  the  best  music  schools.  The  Voice  course  should  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
sophomore  class. 

Entrance  Requirements 

1 Pianoforte 

Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  simple  form,  one  study  from  Czerny, 
Op.  636,  one  from  Krause,  Op.  2 and  one  of  the  easier  Sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
The  selection  in  each  case  may  be  made  by  the  candidate. 

2 Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ  School  Book 
III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn  tunes. 

3 Voice 

The  candidate  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction,  but  must  give  evidence 
of  possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Pianoforte. 

4 Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  adequate  prelimi- 
nary training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major  and  minor  scales,  and  in 
addition  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  elementary 
technique  and  one  or  more  easy  studies. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Academic 
Music  course  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
junior  college  will  be  able  so  to  plan  her  work  that  she  may  receive  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  Lasell  diploma  in  addition  to  the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 


Outline  of  Junior  College  Courses 
Courses  in  Academic  Music 
Pianoforte 

First  Year 


108B 

English 

6 Semester  Hours 

207 

Pianoforte  — Two  lessons  per  week 

4 Semester  Hours 

201 

Harmony,  Theory 

4 Semester  Hours 

203 

Solfeggio  Principles 

4 Semester  Hours 

205 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

2 Semester  Hours 

Electives 

10  Semester  Hours 

30 
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Second  Year 


109A-109B  English  or  English  Literature  111A-111B 
207  Pianoforte,  Advanced  — Two  lessons  per 

week 

202  Harmony  Practice  

204  Solfeggio,  Advanced 

206  Intermediate  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

200A-200B  Theory  of  Music 

Electives  


6 Semester  Hours 

4 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
2 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
6 Semester  Hours 


30 


Organ 
First  Year 


-108B 

English 

6 Semester  Hours 

208 

Organ — Two  lessons  per  week 

4 Semester  Hours 

201 

Harmony,  Theory 

4 Semester  Hours 

203 

Solfeggio  Principles 

4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 

12  Semester  Hours 

30 


Second  Year 

109A-109B  English  or  English  Literature  111A  111B 
208  Organ — Two  lessons  per  week 

202  Harmony  Practice 

204  Solfeggio,  Advanced 

200A-200B  Theory  of  Music 

Electives 


6 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
8 Semester  Hours 


30 


Voice 
First  Year 


108A-108B  English 

209  Voice  — Two  lessons  per  week 
201  Harmony,  Theory 

203  Solfeggio  Principles 

113  Diction  

Electives 


6 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
4 Semester  Hours 
8 Semester  Hours 


30 


Second  Year 


109A-109B  English  or  English  Literature  111A-111B  6 Semester  Hours 

209  Voice  — Two  lessons  per  week  4 Semester  Hours 

202  Harmony  Practice 4 Semester  Hours 

204  Solfeggio,  Advanced 4 Semester  Hours 

200A-200B  Theory  of  Music 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 8 Semester  Hours 


One  lesson  a week  in  Pianoforte  is  also  required  of  each  student  unless 
excused  by  the  Director. 
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Violin,  Cello 
First  Year 


108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

210  -211  Violin  or  Cello  — Two  lessons  per  week  4 Semester  Hours 

201  Harmony,  Theory 4 Semester  Hours 

203  Solfeggio  Principles 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 12  Semester  Hours 


30 

Second  Year 


109A-109B  English  or  English  Literature  111A-111B  6 Semester  Hours 

210  -211  Violin  or  Cello  — Two  lessons  per  week  4 Semester  Hours 

202  Harmony  Practice 4 Semester  Hours 

204  Solfeggio,  Advanced 4 Semester  Hours 

200A-200B  Theory  of  Music 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 8 Semester  Hours 
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Courses 

2 00- A * Theory  of  Music 

The  history  of  notation;  of  musical  instruments;  of  church  music;  biographies 
of  early  musicians;  oratorios  and  operas. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


200 -B  * Theory  of  Music 

Biographies  and  works  of  later  musicians;  a study  of  various  forms  of  musical 
composition,  such  as  folk  songs,  fugue,  sonata,  symphonies,  etc. 

*Throughout  the  course  examples  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be 
given  by  members  of  the  class,  and  by  use  of  records.  Attendance  at  certain 
recitals  and  concerts  in  Boston  will  be  recommended. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


201  Theory  of  Harmony 

A study  of  theory  of  chord  construction  and  chord  relation.  The  application 
of  the  same  in  keyboard  work  and  musical  composition. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


202  Harmony  Practice 

Advanced  work  in  chord  construction  and  chord  relation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Theory  of  Harmony , 201. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

203  Principles  of  Solfeggio 

Ear  training  in  the  more  common  intervals,  sight  singing  in  simple  melodies 
and  rhythms,  progressing  to  the  more  difficult  melodies  in  both  major  and  minor. 
Oral  questions  in  notation,  recognition  by  sound  of  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the 
major  and  minor  scale/  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 
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204  Advanced  Solfeggio 

Recognition  by  ear  of  chromatic  intervals,  major  and  minor  triads  and  their 
inversions,  advanced  sight  singing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Principles  of  Solfeggio,  203. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

205  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

The  course  aims  to  improve  the  sight  reading,  to  teach  rhythm  very  care- 
fully, and  to  give  some  idea  of  Ensemble  Playing. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

206  Intermediate  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  a knowledge  of  orchestral  music  (Overtures 
and  Symphonies)  is  required;  large  library  of  arrangements  for  eight  hands.  (One 
of  the  classes  usually  furnishes  the  final  number  for  the  pupils’  concerts  at  the 
school.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing,  206. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 


Practical  Courses 

Individual  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  and  other  orchestral 
instruments.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  stage  of  progress  of  the  student 
and  may  be  elected  throughout  both  the  senior  high  school  and  junior  college 
years. 


207  Pianoforte 

Two  lessons. 

208  Organ 

One  lesson. 

209  Voice 

Two  lessons. 

210  Violin 

Two  lessons. 


211  Cello 

Two  lessons. 


Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


One  hour  a week  for  a year 


Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


212  Harp 

Two  lessons. 
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Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


High  School  Classification 

Requirements  for  Admission 

A pupil  to  be  admitted  to  the  high  school  must  have  completed  the  work  of 
the  grammar  school. 

Unit  of  High  School  Work 

A unit  represents  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  each  week  for  one  year  in 
one  subject. 

Classification 

Four  units  admit  to  the  second  year  of  high  school. 

Eight  units  admit  to  the  third  year  of  high  school. 

Twelve  units  admit  to  the  fourth  year  of  high  school. 

Note:  Four  years  of  English  constitute  3 units. 

Admission  to  all  classes  is  on  probation.  This  probation  usually  ends  with  the 
first  quarter  after  the  registrar  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  approves  the  classifi- 
cation. All  programs  must  be  planned  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  registrar. 

The  completion  of  fifteen  units,  including  those  specifically  required,  will 
entitle  the  student  to  admission  to  all  Seminary  courses  of  college  grade. 

High  school  work  of  Lasell  Seminary  is  approved  by  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board.  When  permissable  a college  entrance  certificate  is 
granted  to  the  college  preparatory  students  in  those  subjects  which  are  graded  at 
not  less  than  eighty  per  cent. 

Students  are  prepared  for  college  entrance  examinations  under  either  the  “Old” 
or  “New  Plan,”  as  desired.  Some  of  the  colleges  now  accept  music  as  an 
entrance  elective.  Young  women  who  are  talented  in  music  may  do  well  to  sub- 
stitute this  for  one  elective. 

The  Passing  Grade  for  the  High  School  is  seventy  per  cent. 

College  Certificate  Grade  is  eighty  per  cent. 

English 

1 Grammar  and  Composition 

Grammar  Review,  careful  drill  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  word  derivation, 
punctuation;  readings  from  English  and  American  literature  with  biographical 
sketches;  composition,  oral  and  written;  narration;  exposition;  description;  argu- 
mentation; wide  range  of  outside  reading.  1 unit 

2 Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Selected  readings.  The  principles  of  English  composition  governing  the  use 
of  words,  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

1 unit 

3 Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Selected  readings,  oral  and  written  reports  on  outside  reading,  letter  writing. 

1 unit 
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4  Detailed  Study  of  Narration  and  Description 

And  easy  exposition  and  argument  with  models  from  classic  and  current 
writing.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  outside  reading.  I unit 


History 

5 Ancient  History 

The  study  of  the  ancient  Orient  and  Greece  as  far  as  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  the  break-up  of  his  empire,  with  the  expansion  of  Greek  culture  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean World.  The  study  of  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  year  476  A.D.  1 unit 

6 Medieval  and  Modern  History 

One-quarter  of  the  year’s  work  devoted  to  the  period  prior  to  1300  A.D.;  the 
second  quarter  to  about  1660;  the  third  quarter  ends  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815;  the  fourth  quarter  is  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  last  half  to  events  since  1878, 
with  the  purpose  of  explaining  clearly  the  causes  and  issues  of  the  war  of  1914. 

1 unit 

7 English  History 

Early  period,  the  Norman  invasion  and  influence,  feudalism.  Origin  and 
development  of  the  Constitution,  the  Rise  of  Parliament,  development  from  feudal 
monarchy  to  Parliamentary  Government.  Character  and  relationships  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Beginnings  and  rapid  growth  of  Colonial  expansion  in  America 
and  the  East.  Later  economic  social  and  political  reforms.  1 unit 

8 American  History  and  Civil  Government 

A rapid  survey  of  the  period  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonial  expansion. 
The  causes  and  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  American  Constitution — its  laws 
and  principles.  National,  State  and  local  methods  of  government.  The  Recon- 
struction period.  Later  economic,  social  and  territorial  expansion.  Political 
campaigns.  Domestic  and  foreign  policies,  tariff  laws.  The  Great  War. 

1 unit 

Latin 

9 First  Year  Latin 

Beginners’  Latin.  Short  selections  of  Latin  Fables  and  passages  from  Caesar. 

1 unit 

10  Caesar , The  Gallic  Wars  I- IV 

Reading  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  Wars  I-IV,  selected  from 
Caesar  (Gallic  Wars  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives).  Grammar  and  simple 
composition.  1 unit 

1 1 Cicero 

The  orations  against  Cataline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias.  Gram- 
mar and  prose  composition.  1 unit 

12  Virgil 

The  Aeneid,  I-VI.  Grammar  and  composition.  1 unit 

13  Latin  Review 

College  Preparatory.  1 unit 
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French 


14  First  Year  French 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Abundant  exercise  in  conversa- 
tion. The  reading  of  from  ioo  to  175  pages  of  graduated  text.  Writing  French 
from  dictation.  Composition,  Easy  French  Plays,  and  French  Folk  Songs. 

I unit 

15  Second  Year  French 

Reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories, 
plays  and  historical  and  biographical  sketches.  Continued  drill  upon  grammar. 
Writing  French  from  dictation.  Composition  and  Resumes  in  French.  Phonetic 
Drill.  French  Folk  Songs.  1 unit 

The  language  of  the  classroom  is  French. 

Spanish 

16  First  Year  Spanish 

Phonetics.  Drill  in  essentials  of  Spanish  Grammar.  Conversation;  Descrip- 
tion of  Pictures.  Reading  about  100  pages  of  graduated  texts.  Writing  Spanish 
from  dictation.  Memorizing  of  Spanish  passages  of  conversational  prose  and  of 
simple  verse.  1 unit 

17  Second  Year  Spanish 

The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories 
plays  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches.  Conversation  exercises  on  subjects  of 
the  day.  Grammar,  Composition,  Memorizing.  Letter  writing  and  elements  of 
commercial  correspondence.  1 unit 

The  language  of  the  classroom  is  Spanish. 

Mathematics 

18  Algebra  to  Quadratics 

The  meaning,  use,  evaluation,  and  necessary  transformations  of  simple  for- 
mulas. The  construction  and  interpretation  of  graphs.  Negative  numbers;  their 
meaning  and  use.  Linear  equations  in  one  unknown  quantity,  and  simultaneous 
equations  involving  two  unknown  quantities,  with  verification  of  results.  Ratio, 
proportion,  variation.  The  essentials  of  algebraic  technique.  Exponents  and 
radicals;  simple  cases.  Numerical  trigonometry.  1 unit 

19  Algebra  — Quadratics  and  Beyond 

Numerical  and  literal  quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown  quantity.  The 
binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  with  applications.  Arithmetic 
and  geometric  series.  Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  three  unknown  quantities. 
Simultaneous  equations,  consisting  of  one  quadratic  and  one  linear  equation,  or 
of  two  quadratic  equations  of  certain  types.  Graphs.  Exponents  and  radicals. 
Logarithms.  1 unit 

20  Geometry  — Plane 

The  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure- 
ment of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of 
the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces.  1 unit 
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Science 


21  Biology 

A study  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals;  physiology,  life-history,  and 
classification;  and  the  application  of  biological  principles  to  human  welfare. 

I unit 

22  Physics 

The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  magnetism, 
electricity.  Text  book,  lecture,  and  laboratory  work.  The  keeping  of  a laboratory 
notebook  is  required. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Algebra  and  Geometry.  i unit 

23  General  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  including  descriptive  chemistry, 
chemical  principles  and  theories  and  the  application  of  chemistry  in  the  household 
or  in  the  arts.  i unit 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Algebra. 

Home  Economics 

24  Elementary  Sewing  (Is*  year) 

Fundamental  stitches  and  their  application  to  simple  articles  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts.  The  use  and  care  of  sewing  machines.  Simple  embroidery 
stitches,  and  the  repair  of  garments. 

25  Elementary  Sewing  ( 2nd  year) 

A study  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  its  use  as  applied  to  cutting  and  making 
simple  underwear.  The  cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  cotton  dresses. 

Completion  of  Elementary  Sewing,  24,  and  Elementary  Sewing,  25,  admits  to 
Advanced  Sewing  in  the  Junior  College,  118.  24  and  25 — 1 unit 

26  Elementary  Cooking  (Is/  year) 

Fundamental  principles  concerning  the  different  methods  of  cooking,  simple 
food  materials  and  food  combinations.  Practical  work. 

27  Elementary  Cooking  ( 2nd  year) 

Practical  and  gradual  progression  to  the  more  complex  food  combinations. 

26  and  27 — I unit 

A course  covering  two  years  of  high  school  work,  which  admits  to  Household 
Management  course  in  the  Junior  College,  122.  The  regular  course  in  senior  high 
school  Chemistry,  23,  will  be  required  with  this  course  in  Cooking,  26  and  27. 

Secretarial  Science 

28  Shorthand 

The  theory  and  foundation  principles  of  shorthand  supplemented  by  practice 
and  rigid  drill.  I unit 

29  Typewriting 

Care,  adjustment  and  use  of  leading  machines;  proper  fingering,  practice  and 
drill  for  speed.  The  touch  system  is  used.  1 unit 

Completion  of  the  course  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  28  and  29,  admits  to 
the  second  year  of  Shorthand,  144,  and  Typewriting,  142,  in  the  Junior  College. 
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30  Freehand  Drawing 

Elementary  principles  of  perspective  and  their  application.  Freehand  draw- 
ing from  objects  and  imagination.  Practice  in  drawing  simple  geometrical  solids, 
ability  to  represent  geometrical  solids  in  perspective  with  projections  given. 

¥2.  or  I unit 


Bible 

31  The  genesis  and  history  of  the  Jewish  People  to  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom. 

32  The  history  of  Israel  from  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom  through  the  Captivity 
and  Return  of  the  Jewish  Church,  including  such  study  of  the  prophets  as  is  natu- 
rally involved. 

33  The  political,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
A study  of  Christ’s  life  and  teachings  with  an  outline  comparison  of  the  four  gospels. 

Bible  4 years — i unit 


Courses  in  Art  and  Music  for  Hig,h  School  Students 

Individual  courses  in  art  and  music  are  open  to  high  school  students. 


May  Fete 
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The  Parlors 

General  Information 

Personal  Supervision 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten.  Personal 
supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of 
girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result  most  desired. 

We  believe  with  ex-President  Harris  of  Amherst,  that  “work  itself  is  the  best 
moral  power.  Stiff  requirements  of  study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks, 
constant  attainment,  and  steady  intellectual  progress  are  mighty  moral  influences.” 
The  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  in  order  that  she  may  work  with  maximum  efficiency. 

The  usual  number  of  hours  of  class  work  per  week  in  a program  is  fifteen,  not 
including  physical  training.  Too  light  a program  may  be  as  harmful  as  one  that 
is  too  heavy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  “school  life  can  assist  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  character,  but  the  formation  itself  must  be  the  work  of  the  student.” 

A Permanent  Record 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quarterly  reports 
are  sent  to  parents. 

Instructors 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach,  the  per- 
sonal character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  among  whom  they 

live. 
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A Student’s  Room  in  Bragdon  Hall 


A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston  and  vicinity  are  employed. 
They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective  lines  of  study  and  help  much  in  main- 
taining high  standards  of  work.  Herein  is  the  great  advantage  of  nearness  to 
the  city. 

Quarterly  Tests 

Periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome  stimulus 
to  both  teacher  and  student.  Tests  are  given  during  the  last  week  of  each  quarter. 

Scholarships 

Applications  for  scholarships  and  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Principal. 
These  are  granted  to  deserving  students.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholar- 
ship, testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting  this  assistance. 
If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  increased,  no  deserving  student 
would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants  will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half 
year. 

Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  given  to  a student  who  is  working  her 
way. 

Bird  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  ’5 7,  five  thousand  dollars  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  school  to  establish  the  Bird  Scholarship.  This  became 
available  in  1915. 
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ThelDining'RoomJ 


Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  class  of  ’67  and  (for  many  years 
a teacher  and  member  of  the  Administrative  Staff  of  the  Seminary,  eighty-eight 
hundred  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the  school  for  a scholarship  fund,  the  income  of 
which  is  now  available. 

Organ  Scholarship 

The  Henry  M.  Dunham  Scholarship  is  given  to  a deserving  student  of  proven 
musical  ability. 

Lasell  Scholarships 

To  help  worthy  students  of  limited  means  the  Trustees  have  established  five 
scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

A number  of  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
board  by  serving  as  student  waitresses  or  office  assistants. 

Caroline  A.  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  the  alumnae 
and  former  students,  most  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Miss  Carpenter.  The  income 
is  now  available. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Association  Fund 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  has,  through  the  accumulation  of  unused 
balances  from  dues  and  life  memberships,  a loan  and  scholarship  fund  of  over  three 
thousand  dollars. 
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A Student’s  Room  ia  Bancroft  House 


Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  Classes  have  begun  making  gifts  of  money  to  the  general  Endow- 
ment Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  will  be  carried  as 
separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be  available  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  mainly  for  scholarships. 

Lectures  and  Concerts 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free  to  the 
students.  Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  otherwise  unavailable 
speakers.  Students  chaperoned  by  a teacher  are  occasionally  taken  to  first-class 
lectures,  concerts,  and  theatres  in  Boston  (pp.  n-12). 

Library 

There  is  a well  selected  and  constantly  growing  library,  always  open  and  made 
serviceable  by  a card  catalog,  and  the  presence  of  a librarian. 

The  reading  table  is  supplied  with  a good  selection  of  current  papers  and 
magazines  for  general  reading  and  for  use  in  the  various  departments. 

Lasell  Leaves 

A magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves , edited  and  published  by  the  students,  has  given 
a noticeable  impulse  to  ready  and  condensed  expression  and  accurate  business 
habits. 
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The  Crow’s  Nest 

Excursions 

The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker  Hill,  Plymouth,  or 
Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing. 
A walk  to  Norumbega  Tower,  which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early 
settlement  of  America.  The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful 
in  the  various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White  Mountains 
in  mid-winter,  and  to  Washington  during  the  spring  recess. 

Government 

We  try  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family  as,  by 
mutual  confidence  and  affection,  to  teach  them  to  manage  themselves.  We  desire 
the  cultivation  of  refined  manners,  and  a courteous  regard  for  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  others.  No  regulations  will  knowingly  be  made  which  tend  to  undermine 
self-respect,  or  to  place  an  unnatural  distance  between  teacher  and  student.  The 
dean  of  residence  and  teachers  in  charge  of  dormitories  have  special  care  of  the 
resident  students,  and  parents  are  invited  to  make  to  them  freely  such  confidential 
communications  as  may  aid  in  understanding  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
their  daughters. 

Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  classes 
which  meet  with  a committee  from  the  faculty.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  a sympathetic 
understanding  between  faculty  and  students  by  giving  a definite  opportunity  for 
each  to  make  clear  to  the  other  its  point  of  view  and  desires. 
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The  Parlors 


Social  Life 

“It  is  the  student’s  business  to  study.”  This  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  a young  woman  should  cultivate  the  courtesies  and  social  graces  which  in  an 
educated  woman  give  such  charm  in  the  home  and  inspiration  to  the  community. 
Not  one  of  the  least  advantages  in  college  life  is  the  contact  with  associates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  both  in  the  classroom,  on  daily  walks,  in  gymnasium 
frolics,  and  at  class  parties.  The  more  formal  social  affairs  are  the  receptions  held 
occasionally  for  students  and  their  guests.  Afternoon  teas  are  frequently  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  several  departments.  Coffee  is  often  served  in  the 
parlors  on  Saturday  evening  to  the  week-end  guests  and  their  hostesses.  These 
functions  are  made  more  profitable  by  the  talks  on  social  manners  and  customs 
given  occasionally  to  the  students  by  the  dean. 

Religious  Culture 

The  most  powerful  influence  for  a good  life  is  found  in  the  daily  practice  of 
Christian  principles.  Church  services,  Sunday  vesper  services,  and  daily  chapel 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  presenting  these  principles  with  inspiration  and  force, 
and  since  the  school  believes  in  the  cultivation  and  conservation  of  Christian 
character,  attendance  upon  these  exercises  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  administrative  problem  of  providing  adequate  chaperonage  limits  the 
choice  to  the  four  local  churches:  the  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist  and 
Catholic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one  of 
these  for  her  regular  attendance.  A student  not  a member  of  these  above-men- 
tioned denominations  may  attend  the  church  of  her  affiliation,  if  there  is  such  in 
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the  neighboring  locality,  every  other  Sunday,  providing  permission  is  first  obtained 
from  the  dean  and  proper  chaperonage  can  be  secured. 

Sunday  vesper  services  are  held  in  the  school  chapel.  Speakers  of  note  are 
often  secured  for  these  services.  Adequate  provision  is  made  for  Bible  study.  An 
active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Missionary  Society  are  conducted  by  students 
and  teachers. 

The  school  is  very  much  in  sympathy  with  student  activities  in  connection 
with  relief  and  community  work  and  will  encourage  anything  along  that  line  which 
is  not  detrimental  to  class  progress. 

Conversation 

Recognizing  conversation  as  a fine  art,  and  believing  that  American  women 
not  only  need  to  read  more  but  also  to  acquire  greater  ease  in  talking  over  intel- 
ligently what  they  have  read,  Lasell  has  introduced  a class  for  seniors  in  con- 
versation. The  topics  discussed  are  not  exclusively  literary,  but  include  such 
practical  subjects  as  “The  Conversational  Duties  of  the  Hostess,”  “The  Part  of  the 
Wife  and  Mother  in  the  Home-Making,”  “Fashions  to  be  Avoided,”  “Our  Share 
in  the  World  Conflict,”  “Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers.”  The  dean  conducts  this 
class. 


To  Parents 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our  care  is  under- 
stood to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 

Punctuality 

Punctuality  is  a strong  element  in  success.  Every  student  is  expected  to  be 
present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is 
injurious,  embarrassing  the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits 
are  incompatible  with  good  scholarship.  Excuses  are  not  granted  for  absences 
preceding  and  following  vacations  except  for  urgent  reasons  acceptable  to  the 
Principal. 

Care  of  the  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students,  secures 
such  medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  guards  the  students 
from  unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress.  Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with 
her  freely  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance. 
A dentist  and  oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If 
a private  nurse  is  needed  the  student  bears  the  expense.  Good  health  is  largely 
dependent  upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes  eating  between 
meals  unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to  send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  chafing  dishes,  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning 
fluids  is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 

Dress 

The  years  which  a girl  spends  at  school  are  those  in  which  good  physical 
habits  should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  be  necessary  for  comfort. 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  the  student’s  need  and  in  harmony  with 
the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should  be  in  good  taste  but  simple 
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and  inexpensive.  Extremes  in  low-necked  dresses,  high  heels,  and  elaborate 
jewelry  are  not  permitted.  Pumps  are  not  allowed  for  street  wear  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  Rubbers  or  overshoes  must  be  worn  when  the  conditions  demand  them. 
The  authorities  will  insist  on  a change  in  any  matter  judged  by  them  contrary  to 
the  school  standard. 

We  prefer  to  receive  only  students  whose  parents  are  ready  to  aid  us  in  carrying 
out  the  above. 

The  gymnastic  costume  is  inexpensive  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  should 
be  procured  at  the  school.  The  swimming  suit  is  of  the  regulation  type  for  indoor 
pools  and  may  be  procured  at  the  school  at  a very  reasonable  price. 

Students  in  the  domestic  science  department  must  provide  themselves  with 
cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cooking  classes  must  be 
obtained  at  the  school. 

Rooms 

Students’  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They  are  well 
lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is  provided  with  hair 
mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread.  Two  usually  occupy  a room. 
There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal  knowledge  we  may 
have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  roommates.  We  ask  new  students 
to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned  for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  fully  satisfactory.  After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been 
made,  the  dean  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes,  within  reason,  of 
room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable  so  far  as 
that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy  our  students  in  these 
matters. 

Table 

The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity  for  training  in  habits  of 
courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liberally  supplied  with  a desirable  variety 
of  food  and  fruit  in  its  season.  The  water  supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state 
according  to  scientific  analysis. 

Regulations 

Students  are  received  only  upon  the  express  condition  and  agreement  that 
they  shall  remain  at  the  seminary  for  the  entire  school  year,  or  such  portion  of  it 
as  remains  after  entrance,  unless  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct  or  breach 
of  school  discipline.  The  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that,  in  the  event  of  such 
suspension  or  dismissal,  or  in  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal,  no  part  of  the  fee 
or  tuition  for  the  school  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  and  any  unpaid  balance 
on  account  of  such  fees  for  the  school  year  shall  become  immediately  due  and  pay- 
able to  the  seminary. 

Should  absence  be  due  to  the  serious  illness  of  the  student  fifteen  dollars  per 
week,  being  one-half  the  estimated  cost  of  board,  will  be  refunded  for  the  period 
of  absence  in  case  such  absence  should  exceed  three  weeks. 
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Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  her  residence  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of  conduct  or  for  any  other 
sufficient  reason  is  detrimental  to  the  school,  the  Principal  reserves  the  right  to 
request  her  withdrawal. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a change  in  their 
program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the  registrar.  While  we  are  very 
glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to  any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply  with 
them  if  they  violate  our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school  recom- 
mends an  allowance  for  personal  expenses  not  to  exceed  $10  per  month.  Arrange- 
ments for  carrying  a checking  account  at  one  of  the  local  trust  companies  may  be 
made  through  the  Treasurer’s  office  at  the  school.  Through  this  arrangement 
students  may  carry  a banking  account  in  any  amount  subject  to  check.  These 
checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school.  This  arrangement  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
supervise  the  student’s  account  and  make  it  a part  of  her  educational  program. 

Students  may  receive  calls  from  persons  properly  introduced  by  parents  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  from  two-thirty  to  five  o’clock,  and  seniors  on  Saturday 
evenings  from  seven-thirty  to  nine-thirty. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  have  a Bible  and  a dictionary. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels,  two  laundry 
bags,  umbrella,  thick  walking  boots,  rainy-day  suit,  rubbers,  overshoes,  and  hot 
water  bag. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window  draperies  will 
help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  homelike. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked  in  a 
prominent  place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume  any  responsibility 
for  articles  not  marked  with  woven  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  blouses,  and  skirts  an  extra  charge,  varying  with  the  work 
required,  is  made. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  property  of  the 
seminary. 

Resident  students  are  expected  to  remain  at  the  school  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
each  term. 

All  students  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as  published  or  announced 
by  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be  found  near 
the  seminary. 


Expenses 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  student  whether  taking  the  regular  or  a 
special  course  is  #1100.  This  includes  board,  a place  with  a roommate,  laundry 
(twelve  plain  pieces,  two  table  napkins,  and  three  towels  weekly),  and  tuition  in  all 
studies  except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $1000  each,  or  by  one  at  $1250. 
There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $1100  and  a few  extra  large  rooms  and  corner 
rooms  for  two  students  at  $1200  and  $1225  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  at  $1250. 

For  a student  taking  any  one  of  the  Academic  Music  courses  as  outlined  on 
Pages  52,  53  and  54,  and  Art  course  as  outlined  on  Page  25,  with  an  $1100  room, 
the  cost  is  $1250.  This  cost  includes,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  outlined  in  the 
course,  the  use  of  piano  or  organ.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  courses  for  which 
no  charge  is  made,  but  if  electives  are  chosen  from  courses  for  which  an  extra 
charge  is  made  they  will  be  added  to  the  total  cost. 

We  offer,  to  a limited  number,  places  with  an  opportunity  for  self  help  making 
the  regular  expense  from  $400  to  $800. 

The  tuition  for  a day  student  for  the  school  year  is  $300.  Day  students 
wishing  to  take  only  a partial  program  may  arrange  for  class  lessons  at  the  rate  of 
three  hours  per  week  for  the  year  at  $60.  Shorter  or  longer  courses  pro  rata. 

From  all  resident  students  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  accompany  the 
application.  On  the  opening  day  $550  is  due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
$525  or  whatever  balance  of  the  regular  expense  remains  unpaid. 

Day  students  pay  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  six  per  cent  is  charged 
on  deferred  payments.  The  advanced  payment  is  refunded  if  the  application  is 
withdrawn  by  September  first. 

For  scholarships  see  pages  62-63. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lasell  Seminary. 


Extra  Expenses  per  Year 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half  hour,  one  per 

week $75  00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week 100  00 

Mandolin  or  guitar,  three-quarters  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  ...  75  00 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class  of  four  with 

two  pianos 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  (small  class)  . . 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  . . 75  00 

Solfeggio  (small  class) 30  00 

Use  of  piano,  one  period  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  ....  12  00 

Use  of  organ,  one  period  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  ....  20  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  full  time,  (six  hours  per  week,  fewer 

hours  pro  rata) 90  00 

Reading,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  (more  periods 

pro  rata) 50  oc 

Millinery,  one  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  (teaching  material  only 

included) 25  00 

German  (in  class  not  less  than  four) 60  00 
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Other  Extras 


$5  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 

30 
i 00 
40 
5 00 

Private  lessons  are  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  may  be  obtained 
by  special  arrangement. 

Students  in  music  or  painting  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra  laundry, 
etc.,  are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  etc.,  may  be  had  at  the  seminary  at 
current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $15  weekly  which 
includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  meals  while  a 
student  is  in  residence. 


Laboratory  fee  for  Sewing,  Cooking,  Dietetics  or  Chemistry  (each 

semester) 

Material  used  in  Applied  Housekeeping 

Use  of  typewriter 

Swimming,  course  of  ten  lessons 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged 

Meals  to  rooms,  each 

Meals  for  visitors Lunch  .75,  Dinner 

Lunch  for  day-students 

Diplomas,  each 


Old  Japanese  Temple  Bell 
which  calls  to  Meals 
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The  River  Path 


Post-Graduate  Students 

Badger,  Frances  Whidden  ..... 
Foster,  Helen  Julia  ...... 

Junior  College  Students 

Abbott,  Estelle  ....... 

Abbott,  Louise  Woolston  ..... 

Africa,  M.  Isabel  /. 

Albert,  Helen  Margaret  ..... 

Allen,  Ruth  Woolsey  ...... 

Allyn,  Marjorie  Elizabeth  ..... 

Amos,  Virginia  Dinsmore  ..... 

Anderson,  Margaret  Ellen  ..... 

Aseltine,  Dorothy  Marie  ..... 

August,  Rose  Bernice  ...... 

Avery,  Blanche  Deane  ..... 

Baird,  Hazel  Erma  ...... 

Barclay,  Elinor  Christie  ..... 

Barry,  H.  Lucille  ...... 

Batchelder,  Alice  Elizabeth  .... 

Bean,  Hope  Burpee  ...... 

Beck,  Margaret  Elizabeth  ..... 

Beecher,  Catherine  Louise  ..... 

Bennett,  Margaret  Brown  ..... 

Berkson,  Helene  Miriam  ..... 

Bishop,  Louise  ....... 

Birchby,  Martha  Lorraine  ..... 

Black,  Helen  Mary  Burwell.  .... 

Brolin,  Louise  Eleanor  ..... 

Brown,  Clarice  Eva  ...... 

Brown,  Dorothea  La  Verne  .... 

Brown,  Marion  ...... 

Brunner,  Virginia  Rhoades  ..... 

Bryant,  Lois  Elizabeth  ..... 

Buffington,  Ruth  Anzey  ..... 

Bullis,  Glenna  Eloise  ...... 

Bundy,  Evelyn  Eugenie  ..... 

Butterworth,  Eleanor  ..... 

Carey,  Mildred  ....... 

Carl,  Martha  Grace  ...... 

Chaffee,  Florence  Elizabeth  ..... 

Chamberlin,  Christine  Elizabeth  .... 

Clough,  Charlena  Eva  ..... 

Cobb,  Doris  Elizabeth 

Coggeshall,  Emma  Lucia  ..... 

Colyer,  Isabel  ....... 

Cook,  Dorothy  ....... 

Craig,  Eleanor  Louise  ...... 

Cruise,  Katherine  Rose  ..... 

Cunningham,  Bernice  Ina  ..... 

Cushing,  Barbara  Burton  ..... 


Portsmouth , N.  H. 
Newport , Ft. 

Wheeling , W.  Fa. 
Wheeling , W.  Fa. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Jefferson,  la. 
Chicago,  III. 
Montreal,  W.  Que. 
Warminster,  Pa. 
Kankakee,  III. 
Winchester 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Greenfield, 
Barton,  Ft. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
N.  Reading 
Presque  Isle,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lawrence 
Guilford,  Me. 
Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 

Rockford,  III. 
Colchester,  Conn. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Joliet,  III. 
Ml.  Carmel,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Braintree 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Swamp  scott 
Irasburg,  Ft. 
Portland,  Me. 
Darlington , S.  C. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Freehold,  N.-  J. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Springfield 
Groveton,  N.  H. 
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Cushman,  Caroline  Hall 
Damon,  Minerva  Lorraine  . 
Day,  Elizabeth  Kingston  ' . 
Deane,  Louise  Andros . 

Denison,  Louise  Beatrice 
Denney,  Dorothy  Gertrude 
Dewar,  Elizabeth  Anvernette 
de  Zalba,  Herminia  Lolita  . 
Dreher,  Virginia . 

Duncan,  Helen  Louise 
Durkee,  Annette  Estelle 
Ely,  Constance  Mildred 
Ely,  Mae  Arline  . 

Eyler,  Elizabeth  Luanna 
Finney,  Frances  Dorothea  . 
Fish,  Martha  Elizabeth 
Fitch,  Marian  Cecelia  . 

Foster,  Reba  Eunice  . 

Foster,  Sara 
Freeman,  Mary  Ella  . 

Furbush,  Julia  Martha 
Gordon,  Margaret 
Greenough,  Mauriel  Winney 
Hagadorn,  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Hale,  Dorothy  . 

Hall,  Frances  Edythe  . 

Hamlin,  Mildred  Doris 
Hammond,  Elizabeth  Gerry 
Han,  Violet  Baytsu-ng  . 

Harney,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Hart,  Mary  Edna 
Harvey,  Esther  May  . 

Harvey,  Harriet  Walker 
Hegeman,  Louise  May 
Herrick,  Maud  Alice  . 

Hersey,  Thelma  Claire 
Holabird,  Ruby  Russell 
Hopkins,  Lucile  . 

Horton,  Mary  Devereux 
Horton,  Millicent  Caroline  . 
Howard,  Madeleine  Emma  . 
Ingwersen,  Charlotte  Earle  . 
Isherwood,  Edna  May 
Jackson,  Audrey  Read 
Janota,  Marie 
Jenney,  Estelle  Lola  . 

Jensen,  Edith  Clara 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  Agnes  Dawn 
Johnson,  Florence  Lillian 
Keeler,  Dorothy  Iola  . 


. Irvin gton-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y 
New  York  City . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Fall  River 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
S.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Adams,  N.  Y. 
Havana,  Cuba 
Lansford,  Pa. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Lynn 
Florence 
Lykens,  Pa. 
Kittanning,  Pa. 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

Canton 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ellsworth,  Me. 
Neu>  Orleans,  La. 

Portland,  Me. 
Hazardville,  Conn. 

Willmar,  Minn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Malone,  N.  Y. 
Smiths 
Slatersville,  R.  I. 

West  Newton 
Shanghai,  China 
Lynn 
Peabody 
Newton  Centre 
Woodbury,  Conn. 
Mittineague 
Shelbyville,  III. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
North  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Preston,  Conn. 

Salem 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Melrose 
Chicago,  III. 
Fall  River 
E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
New  York  City 
Roxbury 
Watertown 
Lowell 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Westboro 
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Kelley,  Katherine  Frances  . 
Kendall,  Gertrude 
Ketola,  Mildred 
Kimball,  Elizabeth  Stockbridge 
Krakauer,  Anita 
Kramer,  M.  Hazel 
Lalley,  Catherine  Frances  . 
Lathrop,  Charlotte  Elderkin 
Lawrence,  Grace  Olive 
Libbey,  Alice  Russell 
Love,  Evadene  Harriet 
Mack,  Mary 
Mackay,  Sarah  Harriet 
Martin,  Ruth  Hulda  . 
Matteson,  Jessie  Edith 
Matthews,  Mabel  Niver 
Mayes,  Ruth 

Messenger,  Dorothy  Emma  . 
Meurer,  Peggy  Louise. 

Michell,  Mabel  Louise 
Miles,  Marion  Ella 
Miles,  Virginia  Clare  . 

Miller,  Josephine  Dean 
Moeller,  Gertrude  Laura 
Moore,  Ethel  Margaret 
Moore,  Kathryn 
Mortimer,  Eva-May  . 

Moxon,  Dorothy  Constance 
McAuley,  Katherine  . 
Mclntire,  Helen  Harding 
McMahon,  Mary  Matilda  . 
McMurray,  Agnes 
McNab,  Helen  Preston 
Nims,  Priscilla  Marion 
Nowell,  Elizabeth  Hastings 
Ockert,  Emma  Helen  . 

Oppel,  Elizabeth  Frederika  . 
Page,  Mary  Frances  . 

Pascual,  Asuncion 
Potter,  Frances 
Powdrell,  Gertrude  Lillian  . 
Powell,  Ruth  Eleanor 
Puckett,  Mary  Ann 
Renstrom,  Sarah  Ann  . 

Rice,  Ruby  Rowena  . 

Rix,  Margarette  Olive 
Rodier,  Isabel  Hamilton 
Ross,  Kathryne  Charlotte  . 
Roth,  Madeleine  Jane 
Russell,  Charlotte  Abbie 


Lansing , Mich. 

Dunstable 
Virginia , Minn. 
Hinsdale , N.  H. 
Chihuahua , Mex. 
W hitneyville,  Conn. 
Bridgeport , Conn. 
Windham , Conn. 
Summit , N.  J . 
West  Newton 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Willmette,  III. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
E.  Orange,  N.  J . 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A uburndale 
New  York  City 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Stamford,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Palmer,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Willimantic,  Conn. 
Trey,  N.  Y. 
Boston 

Wynnefield,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Portland , Ore. 
Brookline 
Springfield 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ayer 
Fajardo,  P.  R. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wellfleet 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Fayette  City,  Pa. 
Rindge,  N.  H. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Peoria,  III. 
Providence,  R.  I . 
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Saxton,  Elizabeth 
Schmidt.  Erna  Helen  . 
Schumaker,  Doris  Sellers 
Schumaker,  Dorothy  Gary  . 
Senior,  Sarah  Louise  . 

Shaw,  Elizabeth  Thelma 
Shepard,  Letitia  Beard 
Shepard,  Ruth  Gladys 
Shope,  Margaret  Hughes 
Shutts,  Suzanne  Walling 
Silliman,  Churilla 
Simonds,  Marian  Beatrice  . 
Simonson,  Kathleen  Ardelia 
Sinclair,  Marion  Gould 
Slocum,  Gladys  Copeland  . 
Smieding,  M.  Virginia 
Smith,  E lizabeth  Vinnedge  . 
Smith,  Eloise  Hall 
Smith,  Gertrude 
Solar,  Cherry  Candace 
Solari,  Sylvia  Helena  . 

Steele,  Eleanor  Lincoln 
Stevens,  Elinor  Colby  . 
Strong,  Nadine  Rose  . 

Stultz,  Sarah  Catherine 
Swithin,  Franceise  Abigail  . 
Thayer,  Grace  Deborah 
Thompson,  Marian  Elizabeth 
Tibbetts,  Elizabeth  Barton  . 
Tompkins,  Ruth  Calista 
Tyler,  Florence  Muriel 
Van  Cleve,  Elizabeth  Parker 
van  Page,  Margaret  . 
Virkler,  C.  Marguerite. 
Wahlquist,  Helen  Maria 
Walrath,  Margaret  Persis  . 
Wesemann,  Adel  Louise 
Westcott,  Olive  Harrison 
Whalen.  Mary  Catherine 
Whitis,  Sallie  Robinson 
Whitney,  Lucile  Alice  . 
Whyte,  Mildred  Esta  . 
Wiedenmayer,  Emily  Caroline 
Wight,  Alberta  Howard 
Wilcox,  Martha  Frances 
Wilder,  Grace  Isabelle 
Wilding,  Margaret  Belle 
Wilson,  Jane 
Witschief,  Mary  Farnum 
Wood,  Margaret  True 


Richmond , Ind. 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

M olden 
Lincoln,  N.  H. 
Sanford , Me. 
Newport,  Ft. 
Parnassus,  Pa. 
Warren 
Holliday sburg,  Pa. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J . 
Deep  River , Conn. 
Pottsrille,  Pa. 
Limestone,  Me. 
Cambridge 
E.  Rochester,  N.  H. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Chatham , N.  J. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rockland,  Me. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Dorchester 
St.  Johnsbury,  Ft. 
E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Boston 
Clinton,  Ind. 
Wollaston 
New  Ipswich , N.  H. 
AUenhurst,  N.  J . 

Melrose 
E.  Orange , N.  J. 
Westfield 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

La  Grange,  III. 
Castorland,  N.  Y. 
W.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
La  Grange,  III. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Waltham 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Lynn 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Berlin,  N.  H. 
Keokuk,  la. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Malone,  N.  Y. 
Hammond , Ind. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Wood,  Virginia  . 

Tiverton , R.  1. 

Young,  Charlotte 

Special  Students 

Chicago , III. 

Allen,  Phyllis 

Lynn 

Batchelder,  Alice  Mary 

Sanford,  Me. 

Bicknell,  Gertrude  Louise 

Madison,  N.  Y. 

Bradshaw,  Mary  Agata 

Brookline 

Coe,  F.  Elizabeth 

Rochester,  N.  V. 

Davis,  Alice  Marguerite 

Auburndale 

del  Pino,  Lolita  y Mendez 

Havana,  Cuba 

Forgie,  Elizabeth  Gray 

Dorchester 

Hodges,  Catherine  Cousens 

Newton 

Hosley,  Ruth  Mae 

Springfield 

Howland,  Mariesta  Dodge 

Rockland 

Irish,  Elizabeth  Virginia 

Buckfield,  Me. 

Johnston,  Marie  Louise 

Brookline 

Kirby,  Marian  Elizabeth 

Auburndale 

Lebo,  Pauline  Mae 

Lykens,  Pa. 

Loewe,  Ella  Christina  . 

Danbury,  Conn. 

May,  Hortense 

Springfield 

Penfold,  Julia  Hallenbeck 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Pennell,  Mildred  . 

Auburndale 

Potter,  Kate  Louise 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Purdy,  Ruth 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Schisler,  Delores 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Dorothy  Evelyn 

Newtonville 

Stolaroff,  Mildred 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Stotz,  Madeline  Helen  ...... 

Senior  High  School  Students 

Brighton 

Barber,  Barbara  . 

Newtonville 

Barber,  Priscilla  . 

Newtonville 

Barrett,  Clara  Marguerite 

Butte,  Montana 

Basley,  Margaret  Ann  . 

Waltham 

Baxter,  Maria 

West  Roxbury 

Beach,  Helen  Edith 

Winchester 

Beck,  Gertrude  Mae 

Needham 

Billings,  Marjorie 

Brighton 

Blair,  Marjorie  Louise  . 

North  Troy,  Vermont 

Bliss,  Helen  Gilman 

Malden 

Borden,  L.  Preble 

Boston 

Braithwaite,  Katherine  Isobel 

A uburndale 

Bronstein,  Edith  . 

Boston 

Burrows,  Catherine  Taliaferro 

New  York  City 

Chace,  Elinor  Susan 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Chambers,  Elizabeth  Kingsbury 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chambers,  Helen  Leah 

Roselle,  N.  J. 

Colyer,  Marjory 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Coombs,  Isabel  Frances 

Belfast,  Me. 

Crawford,  Alice  Landfield 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

Curtis,  Gertrude 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Cushman,  Alice  ..... 

Dawson,  Harriet  Jennie 

Duncan,  Dorothy  Eva 

Duncan,  M.  Jean  .... 

Elliott,  Nettie  Augusta 

Fairbanks,  E.  Gladys  .... 

Farnsworth,  Zora  Aubrey 

Finegan,  Margaret  Leighton 

Frankel,  Mae  ..... 

Freeman,  Elsa  Adele  .... 

Gallagher,  Frances  Virginia  . 

Hambleton,  Vera  Elizabeth  . 

Hasanovitz,  Sonia  .... 
Hight,  Virginia  Drummond  . 

Jackson,  Victoria  Annette 

Keith,  Katherine  Carpenter 

Ladd.  Evelyn  Marjorie 

Larrabee,  Julia  Lucretia 

MacLeod,  Verta  Irene 

Maxwell,  Alice  Way  .... 

Mondelli,  Gertrude  .... 

Morrissey,  Ethel  Josephine  . 

Mueller,  E.  Louisa  .... 
McKnight,  Mary  Margaret  . 

Xewbold,  C.  June  .... 

Norton,  Amelia  Shriver 
Parker,  Helen  Cushing 
Prescott,  Esther  Lucy  . 

Putnam.  Dorothy  Linscott  . 

Richards,  Ella  Foster  .... 
Rickey,  Frances  Wilda 
Robertson,  Frances  Carleton 
Rowbotham.  Ruth  .... 

Sanderson,  Thora  Adelaide  . 

Schaller,  Marjorie  Florence  Brooks 
Smith,  Dorothy  Jane  .... 
Smith,  Helen  Gault  .... 
Streeter,  Evelyn  Olivia 
Studley,  Vera  Estelle  .... 
Thompson,  Isabelle  Beatrice 
Thompson,  Louise  Mayo 
Vail,  Frances  Nelson  .... 

Waltz,  Helen  Bada  .... 

Warren,  Juliet  Sargeant 
Wells,  Elizabeth  Whiting 
Whittaker,  Katharine  Elizabeth 
Williams,  Mary  Etta  .... 
Wilson,  Aileen  Eloise  .... 
Winslow,  Marjorie  .... 
Worrall,  Catherine  Marie 
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Newton  Centre 
New  Bedford 
Beach  Bluff 
Braintree 
Charleston , W.  V a. 

Natick 
Winthrop 
Dorchester 
New  York  City 
Detroit , Michigan 
Boston 
Methuen 
Newark , N.  J. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Toronto , Ont. 
Fitchburg 
Enosburg  Falls,  Ft. 

Lawrence 
Brighton 
Brooklyn , A*.  F. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Waltham 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Wheeling,  IF.  Fa. 

Brighton 
Somerville 
Keene,  N.  E. 

Dorchester 
Berlin,  Conn. 
Melrose 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Somerville 
Brighton 
Clarksburg,  W.  Fa. 

Hat  home 
Belmont 
Brookline 
Hampton,  N.  H. 
Middleboro 
So.  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Boston 
Haverhill 
Newtonville 
Orange , N.  J. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A uburndale 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUMMARY 


Junior  College 

Senior  Class 
Junior  Class 
Special 

Post  Graduate 

Senior  High  School 

Sophomores 
Freshmen  . 
Sub-Freshmen 
Preparatory 


72 
12  6 

25 

2 225 


26 

17 

12 

16  7 1 296 


Average  age  for  the  Junior  College,  19  years. 

Average  age  for  the  Senior  High  School,  17  years,  I month. 
Junior  College, — 16  and  under,  6;  20  and  over,  41. 


Congregational  . 

Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Catholic 

Christian  Science 

Lutheran  . 

Unitarian 

Universalist 

Jewish 

Union 

Reformed  Church 
Christian  . 


College  High  School  Special  Post  Graduate 


48  21 

34  11 

34  7 

32  10 

11  3 

10  3 

9 6 

7 1 

6 3 

3 1 

2 4 


Totals  198  71 


8 1 78 

2 47 

1 42 

5 47 

3 17 

3 16 

IS 

1 9 

1 10 

1 5 

1 7 

1 

1 

1 


25  2 296 
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California  . 

Connecticut  . 

D.  C 

Florida  ..... 
Illinois  ..... 
Indiana  ..... 
Iowa  ..... 
Louisiana  .... 

Maine  ..... 
Maryland  ..... 
Massachusetts  .... 
Michigan  .... 

Minnesota  .... 
Montana  ..... 
Nebraska  ..... 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  .... 
New  York  .... 
North  Carolina 

North  Dakota  .... 
Ohio  ..... 
Oklahoma  .... 
Oregon  ..... 
Pennsylvania  .... 
Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  .... 
Texas  ..... 
Vermont  ..... 
W.  Virginia  .... 
Wisconsin  .... 
Wyoming  .... 

Canada  ..... 
China  ..... 
Cuba  ..... 
Hawaii  ..... 
Mexico  ..... 
Porto  Rico  .... 

Totals 


High  School  Special  Post  Graduate 


2 

3 

I 

1 

2S' 

2 

3 

I 

1 

13 

4 

2- 

I 

2 

2 

2 

12. 

37 

14 

9» 

2 

8 

2 

1 

I 

2 

3 

I 

IS 

3 

1 

19 

8 

2 

33 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 


i 13 

1 2 8-' 

1 2 

2 1 7 

3 6. 

1 

r 

1 2 

1 2. 

I 

II 


71  25  2 296 


College 

23 

13 

4 

2 

8 

47 

6 

2 

2 

11 

IS 

23 

12 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

198 
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Junior  College  Courses 

Home  Economics . 

72 

Sewing 

89 

Cooking 

52 

Millinery 

14 

Liberal  Arts 

65 

Secretarial  Science 

60 

Stenography 

44 

Typewriting  . 

73 

Bookkeeping 

1 7 

Academic  Music 

21 

Instrumental  Music 

67 

Vocal  Music 

34 

Art  Course  .... 

7 

Art  .... 

LO 

CN 

Senior  High  School  Courses 

College  Preparatory 

30 

Academic  .... 

41  7i 

Instrumental  Music 

296 

31 

Vocal  Music 

10 

Elementary  Sewing 

6 

Elementary  Cooking 

Millinery 

Typewriting  . 

4 

Stenography 

2 

Freehand  Drawing 

6 

Lasell  Clubs 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association. 

President,  Nellie  Woodward  Collins, 

’15,  (Mrs.  H.  B.),  121  Bancroft  Ave.,  Reading. 

Vice-President,  Irene  Sauter  Sa 

nford,  ’06,  (Mrs.  R.  M.),  12  Woronoco  Ave., 

Westfield. 

Secretary,  Leslie  White  Ailing, 

’05,  (Mrs.  M.  L.),  617  Westford  St.,  Lowell. 

Treasurer,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  ’73,  (Mrs.  C.  D.),  Box  361,  Miami, 

Florida. 


The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Harriette  P.  Case,  ’22,  17  West  Raymond  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Bertha  Hayden  King,  ’03,  So.  Windsor,  Conn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Emma  White  Welles,  1906-07,  (Mrs.  Harry), 
Wethersfield,  Conn. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Carol  Case  Dennison,  ’99,  (Mrs.  R.  S.),  43  Prospect  Ave.,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J. 

Vice-President,  Evelyn  Ebert  Allen,  ’99,  (Mrs.  H.  H.),  53  W.  85th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  M.  Hannah  Bingaman,  ’14,  218  E.  Ninth  St.,  Plain 
field,  N.  J. 
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The  Chicago  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Gertrude  Gleason  Shepard,  1891-92,  (Mrs.  G.  C.),  938  Edgemere 
Place,  Evanston,  111. 

Vice-President,  Helen  Coons  Zoller,  ’21,  (Mrs.  M.  M.),  7631  Eastlake  Terrace, 
Chicago,  111. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Helen  T.  Buettner,  ’23,  4248  Hazel  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club. 

Perpetual  Honorary  President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bragdon.  615  Prospect  Blvd.. 
Pasadena.  Calif. 

President,  Catherine  Kendrick  Cole,  ’02,  (Mrs.  Burt),  836  Westchester  Place, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice-President,  Nellie  Briggs  Sandos,  1895-96,  (Mrs.  Leon),  344  S.  Harvard 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Secretary,  Helen  Cleveland  Coleman,  1892-93,  (Mrs.  Frank  J.),  671  So. 
Catalina  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Treasurer,  Lilian  Douglass,  ’07,  Covina,  Calif. 

The  Indianapolis  Club. 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  '12,  (Mrs.  R.  K.), 
3542  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Bernice  Cole,  ’21,  18  Brimmer  St.,  Brewer,  Me. 

Treasurer,  Lydia  Adams,  T8,  152  Webster  Av.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Secretary,  Marguerite  Murray,  ’24,  24  First  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Club. 

President,  Alice  Anderson  Kountze,  ’95,  (Mrs.  L.  L.),  423  So.  39th  St..  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Vice-President,  Shirley  Castetter  Donaldson,  1906-07,  (Mrs.  G.  W.),  107  So. 
52nd  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Secretary,  Jean  Field,  ’22,  126  So.  31st  Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Treasurer,  Madge  Hallenbeck  Pinney,  1900-01,  (Mrs.  F.  S.),  402  Oakland 
Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Helen  Danforth  Baker,  1901-3,  (Mrs.  C.  B.),  362  N.  32d  St., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lucile  Lothrop  Halen,  1903-5,  (Mrs.  H.  D.),  519 
E.  21st  St.  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Cleveland  Club. 

President,  Ella  Ampt  Hamann,  ’96,  (Mrs.  C.  A.),  2036  East  89th  St.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Vice-President,  Louise  Horton  Brockway,  1894-5,  (Mrs.  C.  M.),  1539  Farming- 
ton  Rd.,  E.  Cleveland,  O. 

Vice-President,  Frances  K.  Dolley,  1828  Windermere  St.,  E.  Cleveland.  O. 

Secretary,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  1909-10,  1920  E.  84th  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Treasurer,  Helen  Hoyt  Lind,  T8,  (Mrs.  R.  A.),  1059  Maplecliffe,  Lakewood, O. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club. 

President, 

Vice-President,  Dora  Nicholson  Gray,  1910-11,  (Mrs.  C.  E.),  18  Lothrop 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Irene  Stroh,  1911-12,  1027  Burns  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan,  1905-6,  (Mrs.  Myron),  916  Fairmount 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Secretary,  Katherine  H.  Wheeler,  '09,  756  Goodrich  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Fort  Fairfield  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Alice  Kimball,  ’98,  Elenbrook  Farm,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Vice-President,  Maxine  Perry  Hall,  ’22,  (Mrs.  R.  T.),  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  ’16,  21  Fort  Hill  St.,  Fort 
Fairfield,  Me. 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Annie  Merrill  David,  ’12,  (Mrs.  E.  W.),  310  Gowen  Ave.,  Mt  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Jessie  Caulk  Shepherd,  ’17,  “Greystone,”  Middletown.  Del. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Edith  Hobson  Fricke,  ’17,  (Mrs.  H.  E.),  63o6Moylan 
St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Toledo  Club. 

Myra  Schofield  Magnuson,  1908-9,  (Mrs.  Mark),  2451  Collingwood  Ave., 
Toledo,  O. 

Secretary,  Mildred  Harvey,  1920-1,  2160  Scottwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney,  ’20,  (Mrs.  O.  E.),  72  Deering  St.,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Vice-President,  Flora  Harrison  Clifford,  1915-16,  (Mrs.  G.  C.),  Houlton,Me. 

Treasurer,  Marion  A.  Stevens,  ’21,  ill  Williams  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Secretary,  Elizabeth  D.  Stephens,  ’20,  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

New  Haven  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Leota  M.  Fulton,  1919-20,  Box  399,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  ’18,  (Mrs.  Carl),  1300  Dinwell  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Treasurer,  Cornelia  M.  Hemingway,  ’22,  930  Quinnipiac  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Secretary,  Ruth  Tolman,  1918-19,  449  Norton  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Western  Massachusetts  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  '06  (Mrs.  Ray  M.),  12  Woronoco  Ave., 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Susan  E.  Tiffany,  ’15,  163  Thompson  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Visiting  Representative,  Amy  Tuthill  Smith,  ’18,  (Mrs.  R.  W.,  Jr.),  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  Miami  Club. 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  73,  (Mrs.  C.  D.), 
Box  361,  Miami,  Fla. 


Life  Secretaries 

1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  Carlos  D.), 
Miami,  Florida,  Box  361. 

1882.  Jessie  Joy  MacMillan, 

105  Hancock  Street,  Auburndale. 

1883.  Lillian  M.  Packard, 

12  Danville  Street,  West  Roxbury. 
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1884.  Nellie  P.  Draper  (Mrs.  Joseph  R.), 

71  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale. 

1889.  Grace  C.  Huntington, 

194  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1896.  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  (Mrs.  A.  D.), 

10  Dexter  Street,  Malden. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.), 

: 21  Waterson  Road,  Newton. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.), 

1477  Beacon  Street,  Brookline. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry), 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton. 

1908.  Lela  H.  Goodall, 

223  Main  Street,  Sanford,  Me. 

1909.  Louise  Ballentine  Paisley, 

275  E.  Sidney  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1911.  Kathleen  Knight, 

600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1912.  Clara  Parker  Colby  (Mrs.  J.  T.), 

28  Harrington  Street,  Newtonville. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  Albert  L.), 

Castleton  Apt.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.), 

121  Bancroft  Ave.,  Reading. 

1916.  M.  Adolphia  Garnsey, 

Spring  Lake,  Michigan. 

1917.  Gertrude  Allen, 

71  Warwick  Road,  Melrose  Highlands. 

1918.  Lois  A.  Nichols  Arnold  (Mrs.  Ellsworth  V.), 

90  Columbus  Street,  Bedford,  0. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols, 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  Eleanor  Thompson  Cline  (Mrs.  S.  S.), 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

1921.  Doris  Bissett, 

37  Lunt  St.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  W.  Badger, 

628  Broad  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant,  Marjorie  Emma  Lovering, 

3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford. 

1923.  Catherine  Louise  Puckett, 

P.  0.  Box  787,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Assistant,  Adrienne  Estelle  Smith, 

19  Owatonna  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1924.  Edith  Campbell  Clendenin, 

11  Almeda  Place.  Fereuson.  Mo. 
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WOODLAND  PARK 

THE  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LASELL  SEMINARY 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A COUNTRY  DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
ADDRESS  CHARLES  F.TOWNE 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
1926 


Seventy-Fifth 


ANNUAL  CATALOG 

OF 

Xasell  Seminars 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 


Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


FOUNDED  IN  1851 


“Repulsae  Nescia” 


CATALOG  FOR  1925-1926 
ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1926-1927 
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Calendar 


1926-1927 


. Arrival  of  New  Students 
Registration  of  New  Students  and  Arrival  of  Old  Students 

Formal  Opening 
End  of  First  Quarter 


Thanksgiving  Recess 


1926 

September  14 
September  15 
September  16 
November  13 
November  24,  3.15  P.M.  to 
November  26  for  classes 
December  15,  11  A.M.  to  j 

1927  > 
January  5 for  classes  J 
January  31 

March  25  . 

March  25,  11  A.M.  to| 

April  5 for  classes  / 

June  4 

June  5 

June  6 

June  7 

June  7 


Christmas  Vacation 

Second  Semester 
. End  of  Third  Quarter 

Easter  Vacation 

. End  of  Second  Semester 
Baccalaureate  Sunday 
. Class  Night 
Commencement  Day 
. Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class.  Each  student 
must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  first  class. 

THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 


FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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The  Trustees  of  Lasell  Seminary 

President 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

V ice-President 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 

Clerk 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 
Treasurer 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


Assistant  Treasurer 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 


Executive  Board 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 

MRS.  A. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 
MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 
C.  E.  VALENTINE 
J.  P.  WESCOTT,  JR. 

D.  PIERCE 


Trustees 


1921-1926 


RUTH  TALCOTT  BRITTON  (Mrs.  Charles  0.) 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 

FRANK  P.  FABENS 

IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  Ray  M.)  . 

FANNIE  SYKES  DAVIS  (Mrs.  Charles  S.) 

JOSEPHINE  CHANDLER  PIERCE  (Mrs.  A.  D.)  . 

THOMAS  CHALMERS 

. Talcottville,  Conn. 

. Auburndale 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
Auburndale 

Westfield 
Newton  Centre 
Malden 
West  Newton 

1922-1927 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY 

ANNIE  CROWE  COLLUM  (Mrs.  W.  H.) 

Springfield 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

1923-1928 

JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT,  JR 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 

ETTA  AUSTIN  McDONALD  (Mrs.  James  R.)  . 

Newton 
West  Medford 

1924-1929 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 

JOSEPH  B.  JAMIESON 

CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE 

. Auburndale 
Newton 
. Auburndale 

1925-1930 

EDWARD  J.  FROST 

WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER 

. Auburndale 
. Auburndale 
. . Auburndale 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1898;  Lasell,  1898- 
CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Principal  Emeritus 
Lasell,  1874-1908;  615  Prospect  Building,  Pasadena,  California 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE,  M.A.,  Associate  Principal,  and  Registrar 
B.A.,  Colby,  1900;  M.A.,  Brown,  1916;  Lasell,  1919- 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW,  B.A.,  Assistant  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Science 
B.A.,  Bates,  1893;  Lasell,  1909- 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY,  B.C.S.,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Secretarial  Science 

B.C.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1921;  Lasell; 
1923- 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Dean  of  Residence 

Graduate  Preparatory  Department  Northwestern  University;  Student  at 
Northwestern  University;  Graduate  Lasell,  1880;  Lasell,  1903- 
JEANNE  LE  ROYER,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  in  the  College  of  France,  Paris,  1894-1900;  Student  in  the  University 
of  Grenoble,  France,  1905-1912;  special  student  under  l’Abbe  Rousselet, 
College  of  France,  (Sorbonne);  Lasell,  1892- 
MARY  PATTEN  WITHERBEE,  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  of  Lasell  Seminary,  1892;  Student  at  Boston  University;  Lasell, 

1895- 

EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  House  Planning,  and  Lasell  Crew  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1907;  Lasell,  1911- 
CARRIE  MABEL  TRUE,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Colby,  1895;  M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1901;  Student  at  Columbia  University, 
1911-12;  Lasell,  1912- 

REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Student  at  Universidad  Mexicana,  1902-04;  Syracuse  University,  1906-07; 
Columbia  Teachers  College,  1907-08;  Assistant  Instructor  Boston  University 
Summer  School,  1917;  Instructor  Pennsylvania  State  College  Summer  School, 
1922-23,  1923-24,  1924-25;  Lasell,  1917- 

CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS,  B.S.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics 

B.S.,  Tufts,  1897;  Graduate  McDowell  School  of  Dressmaking  and  Millinery, 
1913;  Graduate  of  the  Taylor  School  of  Design,  1916;  Student  at  Simmons 
College,  1915-17;  Lasell,  1917- 
NELLIE  E.  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  of  the  Teacher’s  Course  in  Advanced  Dressmaking,  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell,  1917- 
STATIRA  PREBLE  McDONALD,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Bible  and  Field  Secretary 
B.A.,  Acadia,  1897;  M.A.,  Acadia,  1908;  Lasell,  1918- 
SUSIE  CARY  JOHNSON,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1900;  Lasell,  1919- 

GERTRUDE  M.  TOWNE,  B.A.,  Director  of  Camp  Teconnet,  in  charge  of  Lasell 
students  at  Woodland  Park 
B.A.,  Colby,  1900;  Lasell,  1919- 

MAIDA  CLARK  CARDWELL,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  of  Springfield  High  School  of  Commerce,  1907;  Graduate  of  the 
Chandler  School  of  Secretarial  Sciencer  1920;  Lasell,  1920- 
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ELLEN  C.  B.  HEMMEON,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1919;  Student  Middlebury  French  School, 
summer,  1921;  Student  University  of  Grenoble,  summer,  1924;  Lasell,  1922- 
EDITH  ELLEN  LAWRENCE,  B.A.,  Instructor  of  History  and  Psychology 
B.A.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
MARY  ROLINE  STEWART,  Instructor  in  Art  and  House  Decorating 

Graduate  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  1921;  Student  in  Art,  Hyannis 
Normal  School,  summer,  1922;  Student  at  the  North  Adams  Normal  School, 
under  Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  of  Lasell,  1909;  B.A.,  Goucher  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1926;  Lasell,  1924- 

RUTH  COLE  NICE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Russell  Sage,  1924;  Lasell,  1924- 
ANNA  B.  PALMATEER,  Instructor  in  Art 

Studied  a year  with  Joseph  De  Camp;  Student  at  Boston  Normal  Art  School, 
1909-n;  Student  at  the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  summer, 
1922;  Lasell,  1924- 

AGNES  H.  ROOP,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Law 

B.A.,  Acadia  University,  Nova  Scotia,  1895;  M.A.,  Acadia  University,  1896; 
M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1902;  LL.B.,  Boston  University,  1914;  Lasell,  1924- 
MARGARET  DALE,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

Graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  1923;  Lasell,  1924- 
DORIS  BOOTHBY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Framingham  Normal  (Household  Arts  Dept.),  1913;  Prince  School 
of  Simmons  College,  1917;  B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1924;  Lasell,  1924- 
ELEANOR  SPOFFORD  PERLEY,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Bible 

A. B.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1916;  Lasell,  1924- 
HUGO  B.  SEIKEL,  Director  of  Recreation 

Instructor  at  Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1902-1903;  Instructor  at  Princeton 
University,  1904-1905;  Director  of  Fellowship  House  in  Waltham,  1906-1919; 
Coached  Harvard  Gym  Team,  1921-1922-1923;  Director  of  Recreation  at 
Manhattan  Beach  and  Brighton  Beach,  New  York;  Lasell,  1925- 
JEAN  McTAGGART,  Assistant  in  Sewing 
ELINOR  STEARNS,  Instructor  in  Expression 

Graduate  of  the  Leland  Powers  School  of  the  Spoken  Word,  1921;  Graduate 
of  the  Phidelah  Rice  Summer  School,  1921;  Lasell.  1925- 
HELEN  C.  DIMITROFF,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B. S.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters,  1923;  Lasell, 

1925- 

HULDAH  LAIRD,  Instructor  in  Science 

S.B.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1925;  Student  at  Boston 
University  Graduate  School,  1925-1926;  Lasell,  1925- 
CAROLYN  COLTON,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

Graduate  Lasell,  1923;  Graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education, 
1925;  Lasell,  1925- 

CLEO  RICKARD,  Instructor  in  Swimming 

Graduate  of  the  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Boston,  1924;  Lasell, 

1925- 

GRACE  F.  AUSTIN,  Librarian 
MARION  ROOT  BENSON,  Nurse 
LILIAN  C.  G.  ROSS,  Nurse 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Instructor  in 
Organ,  Harmony  and  Choral  Singing 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1873 ; Boston  University 
College  of  Music,  1875;  Organist  of  the  Porter  Congregational  Church,  Brock- 
ton; Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church;  Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  Boston; 
Harvard  Church,  Brookline;  Professor  of  Organ  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1880-;  Composer  of  four  sonatas  for  the  organ,  symphonic 
poem,  two  books  of  church  pieces,  “Aurora"  for  orchestra  and  organ  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, besides  many  smaller  compositions  and  anthems,  author  of  Organ  School 
1893  Manual  of  Pedal  Technique,  Legato  Fingering  and  Phrasing  for  the 
Piano,  Lasell,  1897- 

HELEN  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  under  Clara  E.  Munger  for  eight  years;  student  of  French  Songs  under 
Lapierre  of  Paris  and  Edmond  Clement;  also  three  seasons  of  interpretive 
work  under  Frank  La  Forge;  Lasell,  1899- 
GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Ensemble  and  Harmony 
Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1897,  and  1899  with 
honors;  Studied  two  summers  with  I.  Philipp  in  Paris,  1906-1914;  Conductor 
of  the  Brockton  Choral  Society;  “Elijah,”  Braves  Field,  Boston,  1916;  Pageant 
“Adana,”  Symphony  Hall,  1919;  Peoples  Choral  Union,  Boston,  1919-;  Choral 
Conductor  of  the  Plymouth  Pageant,  1921;  Choral  Art  Club  of  Brockton, 

1922- ;  Highland  Glee  Club,  Newton,  1922-23;  Keene  (N.  H.)  Choral  Club, 

1923- ;  “Elijah”  in  Operatic  Form,  Boston  Opera  House,  1924;  Choral  Con- 
ductor Northfield  Seminary,  1924-25;  Choral  Conductor  Mt.  Hermon  School, 

1924- 25;  Conductor  Choral  Society  of  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  19  25-;  Lasell,  1910- 

L.  EDWIN  CHASE,  Instructor  in  Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Instructor  at  Bradford  Academy,  Abbott  Academy,  Allen  Military  School, 
Fessenden  School,  Lasell,  1919- 
RIVERS  ELLETT,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

B.A.,  Blue  Mountain  College;  Student  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s 
College,  1913-14;  Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1919; 
Graduate  study  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1920;  Lasell,  1920- 
MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

B.A.,  University  of  Nevada,  1895;  Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
■ of  Music,  1898;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1904-1919;  Former  member  of  the  Boston  Opera  School;  Student 
under  Monsieur  Dubulle,  Paris,  1904;  Contralto  at  the  Leyden  Congregational 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1910-;  Lasell,  1921- 
ANNA  BABETTE  EICHHORN,  Instructor  in  Violin  Music 

Student  under  Felix  Winternitz  of  Boston  and  Professor  Wily  Hess  of  the 
Rochschule,  Berlin;  Concert  Mistress  of  the  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra, 
Boston,  under  Georges  Longy  (Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  1921;'  Violin 
Examiner,  Boston  Public  High  Schools,  for  outside  study  in  Applied  Music, 
1921-23;  Foreign  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  War; 
toured  the  United  States  with  the  Chautauqua  Association;  Lasell,  1921- 
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EARL  E.  HARPER,  B.A.,  S.T.B.,  Director  of  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1918;  Special  student,  University 
School  of  Music,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Nebraska  State  University,  1911- 
12;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  School  of  Theology,  1921;  Graduate  Student 
of  Theory  of  Music,  Harvard  University,  1923;  Director  of  Music,  Greater 
Boston  Federation  of  Churches,  1920;  Lecturer  on  Church  Music,  Chatauqua 
Institution,  1921-;  Lasell,  1922- 
JEAN  STANLEY  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Student  at  Wellesley  College,  1907-09;  Student  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1910-13;  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Wilson  College,  1913-14; 
Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  1919-1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
MABEL  ASHLEIGH  BURNS,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1900;  Student  under 
Mrs.  William  Sherwood;  Edward  MacDowell;  Madam  Helen  Hopekirk; 
Instructor  in  Music  at  the  Shawmut  School  for  Girls  and  the  Boston  Music 
School  Settlement;  Lasell,  1924- 
MARION  HARLOW  WATSON,  Instructor  in  Harp 

Student  for  three  years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  under 
Alfred  Holy;  while  there,  was  first  harpist  of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra. 
Has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  as  soloist  with  the 
People’s  Symphony;  Lasell,  1924- 

HAROLD  F.  SCHWAB,  A.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Solfeggio,  Harmony 
and  Ensemble 

Graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Piano,  1919;  M.B.,  1920; 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1922;  Lasell,  1924- 
CATHERINE  S.  SWETT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History  of  Music 

A B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1923;  Student  at  Harvard  Graduate  School,  1925-1926; 
Music  critic  on  Boston  Evening  Transcript  and  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


The  Fireplace  in  the  Library 
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Lectures 


THE  VENETIAN  GLASS  WORKERS 
The  Art  of  Glass  Making 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
Morals  and  Manners 

COLONEL  E.  A.  HAVERS 
Musical  Travelogue 

GEOFFREY  O’HARA 
How  Music  Is  Made 

LEON  H.  VINCENT,  Litt.D. 
Anglo-Indian  Romance  — Rudyard  Kipling 
Comedy  and  Tragedy  of  the  Ghetto  — ■ Israel  Zangwill 
Scottish  Humor  and  Sentiment  — • Barrie 

FREDERICK  VINING  FISHER 
Ultimate  America 

FRANK  BRANCH  RILEY 
The  Lure  of  the  Great  Northwest 

LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 
International  Questions  of  the  Day 

SHELBY  F.  STROTHER 
Immigration  and  Immigrants 

SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES 
Glacier  National  Park 

HERMAN  W.  SPOONER 
The  Cape  Ann  Trail 

DR.  FRANK  PIERREPONT  GRAVES 
Commencement  Address 
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Chapel  Services 


REV.  J.  EDGAR  PARK,  D.D. 

REV.  PAUL  S.  PHELAN 
BISHOP  JOHN  DALLAS 
REV.  HENRY  A.  ARNOLD,  D.D. 
REV.  HENRY  CRANE,  D.D. 

REV.  RAYMOND  CALKINS,  D.D. 
REV.  SEELEY  K.  TOMPKINS 
REV.  EDWARD  P.  DREW,  D.D. 
REV.  ASHLEY  D.  LEAVITT,  D.D. 
PROF.  ELMER  LESLIE 
CLARA  A.  WINSLOW 
GERTRUDE  M.  TOWNE 
MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS 
CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
REV.  HAROLD  E.  B.  SPEIGHT 
REV.  GEORGE  H.  PHILLIPS 
MRS.  FLOYD  BLACK 
DR.  SAMUEL  McCOMB 
DR.  JAMES  GORDON  GILKEY 
HESTER  PARK 
REV.  DOUGLAS  HORTON 
REV.  GARFIELD  MORGAN 
MELVILLE  FREEMAN 
REV.  RAYMOND  LANG 


PROF.  JOHN  PATTEN  MARSHALL 
GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM 
REV.  D.  BREWER  EDDY,  D.D. 
LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
DR.  GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 
PRES.  FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 
REV.  EARL  E.  HARPER 
MARTHA  HARTMAN 
HAROLD  F.  SCHWAB 
MARY  PATTEN  WITHERBEE 
ELINOR  STEARNS 
MARGARET  DALE 
CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK 
DORIS  BOOTHBY 
MRS.  FREDERICK  B.  BRIDGEMAN 
REV.  RAY  E.  EUSDEN 
EDITH  ELLEN  LAWRENCE 
MARY  ROLINE  STEWART 
MRS.  TALBOT  C.  CHASE 
SUPT.  BERTHA  W.  ALLEN 
THOMAS  HAYES  PROCTER,  PH.D. 


Grove  St.  Entrance  to  Bragdon 
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A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Educational  Trips 

Concord  and  Lexington;  Old  and  New  Boston  and  Harvard  College;  Salem, 
Gloucester  and  Marblehead;  Plymouth;  Cambridge,  Mt.  Auburn;  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts;  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Factory;  Batchelder  and  Snyder,  Whole- 
sale Dealers;  Ferguson’s  Bakery;  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company;  Newton 
Hospital;  Home  Beautiful  Exhibition;  Convention  of  the  Chandler  School  for 
Women. 

Churches 

In  Boston  — Trinity  Church;  New  Old  South  Church;  Emmanuel  Church; 
Christian  Science  Church;  Church  of  the  Advent;  Old  North  Church;  King’s 
Chapel;  Park  Street  Church;  Union  Rescue  Mission;  Church  of  All  Nations; 
People’s  Temple;  Tremont  Temple;  Community  Church;  Harvard  Church 
(Brookline);  Second  Church  (West  Newton). 

Concerts  and  Recitals 

At  Lasell  — • Christmas  Vespers  and  Annual  Concert  by  the  Lasell  Glee  Club; 
Woodland  Park  School  Music  Recitals;  Informal  Recitals  by  the  pupils  in  the 
Music  Department;  Orphean  Club  Concert;  Commencement  Concert. 

In  Auburndale — 'Paul  Shirley;  Four  Concerts  by  Group  of  Symphony 
Players;  Methodist  Church  Concert;  The  Knickerbocker  Club  Concert; 
Organ  Recital,  Charles  M.  Courboin. 

In  Boston — -Harvard  Glee  Club;  Piano  Recitals,  Rachmaninoff,  Percy 
Grainger;  Myra  Hess;  Westminster  Choir;  John  McCormack;  Stabat  Mater 
and  Hymn  of  Praise,  People’s  Choral  Union;  Pop  Concerts;  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  New  York  String  Quartet;  Ottokar  Cadek,  Jaroslav  Siskovsky, 
Bedrich  Vaska,  Ludvik  Schwab,  Ethel  Leginska. 

Frolics 

Welcome  of  the  Old  Girls  to  the  New,  and  Dance;  Missionary  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  entertain  school;  Hallowe’en  Celebration;  Christmas 
Banquet;  Sleigh  Rides;  Gardner  House  Stunt  Night;  Washington's  Birthday 
Dinner  and  Martha  Washington  Party;  Class  Serenades;  Interclass  Swimming 
Meets;  Basket-ball  games,  Lasell-Newton  High  School,  Lasell-Faculty, 
Lasell-Posse,  Lasell-Radcliffe,  Lasell-Chandler;  Picnics  on  the  Charles;  Tennis 
Tournament,  Lasell-Jackson  College,  Lasell-Newton  High;  Interclass  Parties; 
Field  Day;  May  Fete;  River  Day;  Senior  Dance;  Country  Fair;  Hockey 
games,  Lasell-Newton,  Lasell-Faculty,  Lasell-Lexington;  Senior  Tea. 
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College  Events 

Football  Games,  Harvard-Brown,  Harvard-Dartmouth,  Harvard-Middlebury , 
Harvard-Holy  Cross,  Harvard-Yale,  Brown-Dartmouth,  Harvard-Yale 
Hockey  game. 

Excursions 

Winter  Excursion  to  the  White  Mountains;  Arnold  Arboretum;  Nantasket 
Beach;  Swampscott  Beach;  Washington,  D.  C.;  School  automobile  trips. 

Receptions 

French  Conversation  Class  Tea;  Seniors  at  Home  to  Faculty  and  Students; 
Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow  at  Home  to  the  Seniors;  Senior  Conversation 
Class  Teas;  Woodland  Park  School  at  Home;  New  England  Alumnae  Mid- 
winter Reunion;  Musicales;  Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Reception  to  the 
Senior  Class;  The  Alumnae  Reunion. 

Theatres  — Plays  and  Operas 

In  Boston  — The  Judge’s  Husband;  No,  No,  Nannette;  The  Miracle;  The 
Poor  Nut;  The  Big  Parade;  Rose  Marie;  Old  English;  The  Student  Prince; 
The  Rivals;  The  Creaking  Chair;  Ben  Hur;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  Apple- 
sauce; Samson  et  Dalila;  Die  Walkuere;  Tannhauser;  Aida;  Thais;  La  Traviata; 
Carmen;  II  Trovatore;  The  Masked  Ball;  Pelleas  and  Melisande;  Faust; 
Stepping  Stones. 

At  Lasell — Dramatic  Club  Recital;  Wrong  Numbers;  Six  who  Pass  while 
the  Lentils  Boil;  The  Trysting  Place;  Clarence. 

Miscellaneous  — Class  Parties 

Christmas  Tree  for  children  of  the  employees;  Christmas  Carols  sung  by  Glee 
Club;  Exhibition  of  Dancing  at  Woodland  Park  School;  Swimming  Exhibition; 
Art  Exhibit;  Home  Economics  Exhibit;  Class  Day  Exercises;  Presentation  of 
Certificates  and  Prizes. 
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Auburndale  Station 


History 

Lasell  Seminary  was  founded  in  1851  by  Professor  Edward  Lasell  of  Williams 
College  as  a school  of  first  rank  for  girls.  In  the  reconstruction  days  after  the 
Civil  War  it  was  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cushing.  In  1874  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Bragdon  began  his  successful  principalship  of  thirty-four  years.  Dr.  Bragdon  was 
a pioneer  as  an  educator  and  believed  that  a young  woman,  like  her  brother,  needed 
training  for  her  life  work.  To  this  end,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  he  introduced 
home  economics  as  a part  of  the  curriculum,  lectures  on  common  law  for  women, 
talks  on  healthful  and  artistic  dress,  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  school  has  never  ceased  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is 
non-sectarian,  but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative  Christian 
homes. 

Location 

The  Seminary  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Auburn- 
dale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet  residential  district,  with 
a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and  unusual  culture;  the  scenery  is  charming, 
the  climate  healthful.  Auburndale  is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad.  Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  two  lines  of  electric  cars  afford 
ready  access  to  this  centre  of  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  culture.  New  York 
express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Springfield  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant. 
Ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  seminary  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out 
among  wooded  slopes,  offering  wonderful  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
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Bragdon  Hall 


The  Front  Lawn 


Buildings  and  Grounds 

Grounds 

The  property  of  the  school  covers  thirty  acres,  and  the  grounds,  for  the  most 
part,  front  upon  Woodland  Road.  The  green  lawns  and  hillsides,  beautiful  trees, 
flowers,  gardens,  tennis  courts,  driveways  and  playgrounds,  afford  plenty  of  room 
for  walks  and  outdoor  sports  and  serve  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  school. 

Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly  com- 
fortable. Almost  every  room  has  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  some  part  of 
the  day  and  all  are  well  heated  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Each  house  has  a 
supply  of  pure  hot  and  cold  water,  bathrooms,  excellent  ventilation,  sanitation, 
and  fire  protection. 

Bragdon  Hall 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the  group.  In  it 
are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation  and  music  rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors, 
library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This 
hall,  formerly  known  as  Cushman  Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon, 
principal  from  1874-1908. 
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Carpenter  Hall 


Carter  Hall 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge.  It  was  built  in 
1884,  and  contains  the  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  recitation  rooms,  dressmak- 
ing rooms,  domestic  science  laboratory,  and  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Clark  Cottage 

Clark  Cottage,  added  in  1892,  is  situated  just  across  Woodland  Road  from 
Bragdon  Hall.  It  has  accommodations  for  about  fifteen  students  and  two  teachers. 
It  contains  the  second  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall,  an  attractive  home,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Mayor  Pickard  of  Newton.  It  was  bought  in  1908  and  is  named  for  Caroline  A. 
Carpenter,  who  was  the  assistant  principal  and  a much-loved  preceptress  for  many 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  senior  houses.  There  are  two  resident  teachers. 

Hawthorne  House 

Hawthorne  House  is  one  of  the  earliest  houses  of  Auburndale,  remodelled,  and 
acquired  as  a dormitory  in  1909.  There  are  rooms  for  thirteen  students. 
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Carter  Hall 


Clark  Cottage 
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Gardner  Hall 


Gardner  Hall 

This  is  a senior  house.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1912  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest residences  of  Auburndale.  Nine  towns  can  be  seen  from  its  windows. 
It  accommodates  thirty  students.  It  is  named  for  the  artist,  Elizabeth  Gardner 
Bouguereau,  ’56.  There  are  two  resident  teachers.  The  gymnasium  is  located 
in  the  rear  of  Gardner  Hall. 


Berkeley  House 

Berkeley  House  was  purchased  in  1916  and  is  situated  on  Berkeley  Place, 
north  of  Carpenter  Hall  and  bordering  on  the  athletic  field. 


Woodland  Park  Hall 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  was  acquired  in  1918. 
It  is  but  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first  floor  are  located 
the  attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which  are  used  by  all  of  the  students 
and  teachers  who  occupy  the  house.  On  this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the 
sun  piazza  school  room  and  the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment. Special  literature  for  this  department  is  available. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  dormitories. 
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Principal's  Residence 

Built  in  1893,  it  stands  on  a hill  east  of  Bragdon  Hall. 

Educational  Opportunities  at  Lasell 

Lasell  is  composed  of  a senior  school  and  a junior  school. 

The  senior  school  covers  four  years  of  work.  The  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  correspond  to  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  and  the  junior  and  senior 
years  correspond  to  the  first  two  years  of  college.  This  plan  is  becoming  familiar 
as  one  type  of  “Junior  College.” 

The  junior  school  covers  grades  four  to  ten;  three  grades  of  elementary  work 
and  a four  year  junior  high  school. 

In  the  two  schools  we  offer  advanced  courses  in  Literature,  Languages  and 
Science;  two  year  courses  for  high  school  graduates  in  Home  Economics,  Music, 
Art,  Dramatic  Expression  and  Secretarial  Training  and  a three  year  course  in 
Teacher  Training;  also  thorough  College  Preparatory  work  and  training  in  the 
fundamental  elementary  subjects. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

The  “Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed  for  each 
applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application  is  filed  a certificate 
blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  the  registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  An  examination 
may  be  substituted  for  the  certificate  if  desired. 


The  Principal’s  Residence 
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ORGANIZATION 


The  Junior  College  of  Lasell  Seminary  offers  courses  covering  a period  of  four 
years.  The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  completion  of  work  usually  offered 
in  a four  year  high  school  and  the  last  two  years  are  devoted  wholly  to  advanced 
work. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

A student  who  has  completed  eight  units  of  high  school  work  may  be  admitted 
to  the  freshman  class. 

A unit  is  counted  for  each  subject  that  is  taken  five  times  a week  for  a school 
year. 

Advanced  Standing 

A student  who  presents  twelve  high  school  units  may  be  admitted  to  the 
sophomore  class. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  junior  class  without  condition  a student  must  present 
fifteen  high  school  units  distributed  as  follows: 


A Required 


English 

3 units 

Algebra 

i unit 

Foreign  Language 

2 units 

B 

Restricted  Electives 

Mathematics  1 

Science  j- 

2 units 

History  j 

C 

Free  Electives 

Other  subjects  for  which  credit  is  given  for  graduation 

7 units 

Total 

15  units 

Entrance  with  Condition 

Students  presenting  not  less  than  fourteen  units  will  be  admitted  to  the  junior 
class  on  condition  that  they  begin  at  once  to  make  up  the  work  in  which  they  are 
deficient.  Such  work  must  be  completed  before  beginning  the  senior  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  a student  must  present  a high  school  record 
that  meets  the  requirements  stated  above  and  in  addition  credits -for  work  equiva- 
lent to  that  covered  by  juniors. 

Entrance  by  Certificate 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  may  present  certificates  from  schools 
previously  attended  and  receive  credits  which  appear  to  the  registrar  to  have  been 
earned.  Such  credits  are  subject  to  adjustment  later  if  the  work  of  the  student 
demonstrates  the  need  of  any  change. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Lasell  Seminary  accepts  a limited  number  of  special 
students  each  year.  Such  students  have  the  same  privi- 
leges and  advantages  as  girls  in  the  regular  courses,  but 
devote  their  time  to  concentrated  effort  along  certain 
lines. 

Girls  who  are  either  high  school  graduates  or  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  or  over  are  eligible  for  admission. 

The  following  general  courses,  mostly  of  junior 
college  grade,  are  open  to  them: 

Liberal  studies,  language,  literature,  science,  etc. 

Home  Economics 

Secretarial  Science 

Music 

Art 

Dramatic  Expression 

Personal  correspondence  is  invited  on  any  matter  of 
particular  interest. 


Lasell  Seminary 

Auburndale,  Mass. 


By  Examination 

If  for  any  reason  entrance  is  not  gained  by  certificate  the  student  is  offered 
the  opportunity  to  qualify  either  in  whole  or  in  any  part  by  examination. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

To  be  graduated  from  the  Seminary  a student  must  have  been  a regular 
attendant  for  at  least  one  year.  In  addition  to  the  fifteen  units  required  for 
admission  to  full  junior  class  standing  thirty-three  hours  of  work  must  be 
satisfactorily  completed.  Three  hours  of  this  work  is  in  physical  training,  required 
of  all  students. 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates  are  given 
to  students  who  obtain  an  average  grade  of  eighty  per  cent  in  Music,  Art  or  Reading 
and  in  the  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics,  Secretarial  Training,  and  Teacher 
Training. 

Approval  of  the  Course 

Each  student  must  file  with  the  registrar  a list  of  the  subjects  that  she  wishes 
to  take.  The  plan  of  the  course  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  registrar  before 
the  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes. 


Woodland  Park 
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Hawthorne  House 
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OUTLINE  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Courses  in  Music  see  pp.  56-57 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  will  choose  their  courses  from  the  following 

list : 


Required 

English 

Bible 

Physical  Training 

Electives 

History 

English 

American  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment 

Latin 

Cicero 

Virgil 

Latin  Review 
French 
Spanish 


Electives  ( Cont .) 

Mathematics 

Algebra,  Quadratics  and 
Beyond 

Plane  Geometry 
Science 

Biology 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Home  Economics 
Sewing 
Cooking 

Secretarial  Science 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Art 

Freehand  Drawing 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  FOR  JUNIORS  AND 
SENIORS 

For  Courses  in  Music  see  pp.  56-57 

The  following  are  approved  plans  but  any  substitutions  acceptable  to  the 
registrar  may  be  made.  Music  or  Art  may  be  combined  with  parts  of  any  of  these 
courses. 

Courses  in  Liberal  Studies 


English  Major 
First  Year 


108A-108B 

English 

3 Hours 

111A-111B 

English  Literature 

3 Hours 

159-125-129 

Latin,  French  or  Spanish 

3 Hours 

152 

History  of  Europe  to  1815 

3 Hours 

Electives 

3 Hours 

15 

Second  Year 

109A-109B 

English 

3 Hours 

110 

English  Verse 

2 Hours 

112 

Contemporary  Writings 

3 Hours 

160-126-130 

Latin,  French  or  Spanish 

3 Hours 

153 

History  of  Modern  Europe  ... 

3 Hours 

Electives 

. . . 1 Hour 

15 
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Language  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 3 Hours 

159  Latin 3 Hours 

125  French 3 Hours 

129  Spanish 3 Hours 

152  History  of  Europe  to  1815  3 Hours 

15 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English  3 Hours 

160  Latin 3 Hours 

126  French 3 Hours 

130  Spanish 3 Hours 

153  History  of  Modern  Europe  3 Hours 

15 

Science  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English  3 Hours 

147  Biology 3 Hours 

151A-151B  History  of  Physical  Science 3 Hours 

121  Physiology 3 Hours 

Electives  3 Hours 

15 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 3 Hours 

156A-156B  Principles  of  Psychology 3 Hours 

149  Chemistry 3 Hours 

155A-155B  Sociology 3 Hours 

Electives 3 Hours 

15 

Social  Science  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 3 Hours 

152  History  of  Europe  to  1815  3 Hours 

151A-151B  History  of  Physical  Science  3 Hours 

147  Biology 3 Hours 

Electives 3 Hours 

15 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 3 Hours 

153  History  of  Modem  Europe  3 Hours 

156A-156B  Principles  of  Psychology 3 Hours 

155A-155B  Principles  of  Sociology 3 Hours 

Electives 3 Hours 

15 
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Course  in  Home  Economics 


Clothing  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 3 Hours 

150A-150B  House  Chemistry  3 Hours 

116  Foods 2 Hours 

117A-117B  Elementary  Sewing  2 Hours 

124  Textiles 1 Hour 

103  Costume  Design  1 Hour 

Electives 3 Hours 

15 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 3 Hours 

121  Physiology 3 Hours 

118A-118B  Advanced  Sewing 2 Hours 

123  -104  House  Planning  and  House  Furnishing  . 2 Hours 

Social  Science 3 Hours 

161  Child  Care 13^  Hours 

Electives 3^  Hour 

15 

Foods  Major 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 3 Hours 

150A-150B  House  Chemistry  . 3 Hours 

116  Foods 2 Hours 

117A-117B  Elementary  Sewing  2 Hours 

147  Biology  3 Hours 

Electives 2 Hours 

15 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English  3 Hours 

122  House  Management  3 Hours 

121  Physiology 3 Hours 

119  Dietetics 3 Hours 

161  Child  Care 1 3^  Hours 

Electives 13^  Hours 

15 
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Course  in  Art 


First  Year 

108A-108B  English 3 Hours 

125  French 3 Hours 

147  Biology 3 Hours 

135A-135B  Mathematics 3 Hours 

100  Studio  Practice  in  Art 3 Hours 

15 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English 3 Hours 

126  French 3 Hours 

102A-102B  History  of  Art 3 Hours 

156A-156B  Psychology 

or 

121  Physiology 3 Hours 

101  Studio  Practice  in  Art 3 Hours 

15 

Course  in  Secretarial  Science 

First  Year 

108A-108B  English 3 Hours 

143  Principles  of  Shorthand 3 Hours 

141  Elementary  Typewriting 3 Hours 

137  Commercial  Arithmetic 3 Hours 

138  Penmanship 2 Hours 

139  Spelling 1 Hour 

15 

Second  Year 

136A-136B  Business  English  and  Filing  2 Hours 

144  Advanced  Shorthand 3 Hours 

142  Advanced  Typewriting 3 Hours 

140 A Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting  ] ^ Hours 

140B  Problems  of  Secretarial  Accounting  ] 

146A  Business  Law 3 Hours 

146B  Economics 3 Hours 

17 
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“The  Judgment  of  Paris”  — .The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau 


ART 

Miss  Mary  Roline  Stewart 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Palmateer 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study  art.  It  is 
possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work  in  this  department  a 
strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art  while 
training  the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed,  and  perfectly 
lighted.  Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided.  Photographs,  engrav- 
ings, and  original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color  are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The 
course  of  instruction  keeps  pace  with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on 
completing  it  a student  of  fair  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own 
from  original  sources. 

Instruction  in  free  hand  drawing  is  given  without  extra  charge  to  all  students 
who  desire  it. 
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The  Studio 


History  of  Art 

As  a text  book  each  student  has  her  own  collection  of  two  hundred  reproduc- 
tions chosen  to  show  the  development  of  different  phases  of  art.  These  are  studied 
objectively  to  train  observation  and  to  increase  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
art.  By  analysis  the  principles  which  underlie  all  art  are  shown,  and  thus  the 
student  is  prepared  to  enjoy  intelligently  our  own  museums  and  contemporary 
exhibitions  as  well  as  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Research  work  in  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  is  required,  where  students  are  made  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  finest  museums  of  our  country. 


The  Art  Collection 

The  school  is  constantly  making  additions  of  originals  in  oil  and  water-color 
paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists  to  its  already  considerable  collection  of 
pictures  and  photographs.  The  famous  painting,  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by 
Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56,  is  the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The 
beautiful  bronzes  of  “The  Crusader”  and  of  “Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of 
1856  and  1857  respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the  school  is  an 
educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure  to  all. 
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Courses  in  Art 


30  Freehand  Drawing 

Elementary  principles  of  perspective  and  their  application.  Freehand  draw- 
ing from  objects  and  imagination.  Practice  in  drawing  simple  geometrical  solids, 
ability  to  represent  geometrical  solids  in  perspective  with  projections  given. 

Yl  or  i unit 

100  Studio  Practice  in  Art 

Nature  drawing;  object  drawing  and  simple  perspective;  light  and  shade 
drawing  in  charcoal  from  still  life;  still  life  in  pastel,  landscape  drawing;  poster 
projects;  figure  drawing;  pen  and  ink  drawing;  simple  designs  and  lettering.  The 
antique  figure  in  pencil  and  charcoal;  pose  drawing  from  life  (costumed);  pen  and 
ink  technique;  lettering  and  problems  in  applied  design. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

101  Studio  Practice  in  Art 

More  advanced  figure  drawing  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink;  charcoal  and  oils;  oil 
painting  in  still  life,  landscapes  and  figure;  designs  for  posters,  advertisements, 
magazine  covers,  using  the  human  figure  as  models;  color  analysis;  figure  drawing 
and  the  study  of  anatomy  as  applied  to  the  human  figure. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  ioo. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

102- A * History  of  Art 

Primitive  art;  art  in  Stone  and  Bronze  ages;  art  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Persia. 
Early  Greek  art,  Aegean,  Minoan  and  Mycenaean;  Greek  art  before  Phideas 
(Archaic);  Phideas  and  the  Parthenon  (Greek  orders  of  architecture);  Praxiteles, 
Scopas  and  Tysippus;  Greek  art  after  Alexander  the  Great;  Minor  arts  in  Greece, 
Roman  art;  Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture;  Romanesque  and  Gothic  sculp- 
ture; the  Renaissance  and  Modern  architecture. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

102-B  * History  of  Art 

The  Renaissance  at  Siena  and  Florence,  a study  of  the  various  schools;  Venetian 
painting;  Milanese,  Umbrian  and  Roman  schools  (Leonardo  and  Raphael);  Michel- 
angelo and  Correggio;  Renaissance  in  France  and  Flanders;  Renaissance  in  Ger- 
many; Italian  decadence  and  the  Spanish  school;  art  of  Holland  and  the  English 
school;  art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  a study  of  modern  artists. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

103  Costume  Design 

The  history  of  costume;  drawings  from  historical  plates.  Elementary  design; 
the  theory  of  color;  colors  suitable  to  various  types;  lines  suitable  to  various  types; 
figure  drawing;  draping;  the  design  of  various  garments.  These  designs  are  carried 
out  in  the  pattern  drafting  and  sewing  departments. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

104  House  Furnishing 

House  decorating,  location,  and  size;  the  layout  of  the  interior,  various  periods 
of  architecture  and  furnishings;  draperies  and  wall  coverings.  Estimates  of  the 
cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  will  be  made. 

(To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  123  in  the  department  of  Home  Economics .) 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 
*Trips  are  made  to  the  Boston  Art  Museum  and  exhibits  of  interest  in  Boston. 
We  have  access  to  the  Museum,  Boston  Art  Club,  Copley  Galleries,  the  Art  Guild, 
Doll  and  Richards’  Galleries,  and  the  Grace  Horne  Studio.  Reports  on  the  lives 
of  important  artists  are  required. 
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EDUCATION 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Towne 

Preparation  for  Teaching 

Teaching  almost  more  than  any  other  profession  offers  a field  for  real  service 
to  society,  since  the  only  permanent  way  to  improve  society  is  through  the  children. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  America  needs  children  who  are  well  born,  well 
nurtured  and  well  educated.  The  family  is  society  in  miniature  and  it  is  here  that 
the  child  gets  the  social  pattern  of  life.  The  school  is  the  training  ground  for  the 
larger  social  life  in  the  community  for  which  the  child  must  be  prepared.  The 
teacher  is  the  interpreter  of  this  larger  life.  The  welfare  of  society,  therefore,  rests 
in  largest  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  mothers  and  the  teachers.  Here  are  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  real  service.  Both  these  fields  are  open  to  every  normal 
and  intelligent  woman,  and  no  young  woman  who  wishes  to  use  her  life  well  can 
afford  to  pass  them  by  without  due  consideration.  Again,  training  and  experience 
in  teaching  may  be  counted  as  an  invaluable  part  of  the  preparation  for  successful 
motherhood.  Finally,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  teachers  of  America  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  among  the  homes  of  refinement  and  culture  in  order  that  the  children 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  interpretation  of  life,  and  that  they  themselves  may 
gain  a better  understanding  of  society. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  a teacher’s  certificate  will  be  presented  to 
each  candidate.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Lasell  diploma  of  graduation. 

105-A  Child  Study 

A study  of  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  the  child,  together  with  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  educative  processes. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

105-5  Educational  Psychology 

A study  of  the  principles  of  modern  psychology  as  applied  in  the  field  of 
Education. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

106  Methods  of  Teaching 

A study  of  problems  of  the  school;  demonstration  of  classroom  management 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  applicable  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Open  only  to  post  graduates  who  have  completed  courses  in  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology, 156-A  and  B , courses  in  Child  Study,  iOj-A,  and  Educational  Psychology, 
105-B.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

107  History  of  Education 

With  special  attention  to  modern  elementary  education  as  influenced  by 
Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Montessori  and  modern 
English  and  American  writers,  together  with  a consideration  of  the  question, 
“What  is  Education?” 

Open  only  to  post  graduates.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 


ENGLISH 

Miss  Mary  Patten  Witherbee 
Miss  Carrie  Mabel  True 
Miss  Constance  E.  Blackstock 
Miss  Ellen  C.  B.  Hemmeon 
Miss  Elinor  Stearns 

3 Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Selected  readings,  oral  and  written  reports  on  outside  reading,  letter  writing. 
Required  of  freshmen.  i unit 

4 Detailed  Study  of  Narration  and  Description 

And  easy  exposition  and  argument  with  models  from  classic  and  current 
writing.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  outside  reading. 

Required  of  sophomores.  i unit 

108-A  English 

Principles  and  practice  of  English  prose  composition,  with  drill  in  the  mechanics 
of  writing.  Readings  in  selected  literature  are  used  as  a basis  for  written  work. 
Required  of  juniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

108-J5  English 

Readings  in  prose  and  poetry  as  a basis  for  a review  of  the  four  forms  of  prose 
composition  and  additional  drill  in  these  and  in  letter  writing. 

Required  of  juniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  life  and  the  stage 


Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


composition  continued. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 


109-A  The  Essay  in  English 

The  development  of  the  essay  in  English  literature;  illustrative  readings; 
further  instruction  in  composition. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

109-5  Shakespeare 

A close  study  of  selected  plays, 
history  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

Open  only  to  seniors. 

110  English  Verse 

Studies  in  versification;  readings  in  poetry; 

Open  only  to  seniors. 

lll-A  English  Literature 

Study  of  the  outlines  of  English  Literature  from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  careful  reading  of  the  best  types  of  prose 
and  poetry  during  these  centuries. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  first  semester 

111-5  English  Literature 

Study  and  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  the  Romantic  and  the  Victorian 
Age  and  of  the  political  and  social  background  of  the  time.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Jane  Austen,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Carlyle,  Arnold,  George  Eliot. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  second  semester 

112  Contemporary  Writings 

Critical  reading  of  the  fiction,  the  drama,  the  poetry  by  representative  writers 
of  modern  times,  with  collateral  readings  in  these  types  as  found  in  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  past. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

162  Journalism 

The  definite  project  of  the  class  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  school  paper 
“The  Lasell  Leaves .”  An  endeavor  is  made  to  combine  the  students  in  various 
groups,  and  to  rotate  the  different  kinds  of  work,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  student  will  have  made  a contribution  of  short  story,  editorial,  essay  and  verse. 
The  students  elected  to  the  Leaves  Staff  in  the  Spring  are,  by  virtue  of  their  elec- 
tion, members  of  the  class.  There  are  a few  places  open  to  those  not  elected  and  to 
new  students  who  are  desirous  of  doing  such  work  and  whose  record  in  English 
is  good.  Such  students  may  join  the  class  after  personal  conference  with  the 
instructor. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

Expression 

Elinor  Stearns 

Dramatic  Club 

The  dramatic  club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
art  of  the  spoken  word.  Regular  meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  at  which  time 
programs  of  a dramatic  nature  are  given,  and  plans  made  for  the  Dramatic  Club’s 
participation  in  the  Saturday  evening  frolics. 

113  Expression 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  present  education  is  the  art  of  effective 
reading,  or  the  art  of  the  spoken  word.  Many  a woman  fails,  through  some 
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inaptness  of  manner  or  speech,  or  through  some  hindering  self-consciousness,  to 
reach  that  position  of  influence  to  which  her  intellectual  capacity  and  character 
entitle  her. 

The  course  in  Expression  is  progressive  and  comprehensive.  Training  is  given 
in  correct  posture,  breathing,  voice  placement,  gesture,  oral  interpretation  of  good 
literature,  and  pantomime.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great  authors  through  the 
study  of  their  masterpieces;  to  teach  one  to  present  the  meaning  of  the  author;  to 
quicken  the  perception  and  awaken  the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation  of  melodious 
enunciation,  and  distinct  articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism  stimulates  pro- 
nounced results. 

This  course  is  given  in  classes.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

114  Advanced  Expression 

Advanced  work  in  voice,  oral  interpretation,  pantomime  and  repertoire. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Expression  113. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

115  Dramatic  Expression 

Plays  of  merit  will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  and  production. 
Stage  business  will  be  studied  to  enable  the  student  to  participate  in  or  direct 
amateur  or  semi-professional  plays. 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Expression  113  and  114 

or  are  studying  in  114.  r\  u , f 

J T One  hour  a week  tor  a year 

163  Private  Instruction  in  Expression 

Private  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  wish  individual  help  in  voice,  diction, 
posture  and  interpretation  of  literature.  In  this  course  repertoire  may  be  studied 
preparatory  for  platform  presentation. 


A Class  in  Foods 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Caroline  Sibley  Saunders  Miss  Doris  Boothby 

Miss  Nellie  Elizabeth  Wright  Miss  Ruth  C.  Nice 

Miss  Mary  R.  Stewart  Miss  Jean  McTaggart 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway  Miss  Huldah  Laird 

Since  the  management  of  the  household  has  under  the  present  world-conditions 
become  an  increasingly  important  matter,  we  believe  that  every  woman  should 
have  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  training  along  the  lines  which  pertain  to 
home  making. 

We  hold  that  applied  science  can  have  no  better  use  for  girls  than  in  scientific 
housekeeping;  that  it  can  be  applied  to  no  greater  advantage  than  to  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  the  home;  that  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  manufacture 
of  textiles  and  clothing  as  well  as  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  is 
essential  for  good  buying  and  right  living;  that  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles 
and  domestic  economy  can  be  turned  to  the  most  practical  uses  in  the  household; 
that  preparation  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  is  a very  important  part  of 
a young  woman’s  education. 

This  school  has  long  been  in  touch  with  the  Home  Economics  Movement  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  of  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs.  Daniell,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Barrows, 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  who  have  in  turn  been  in  charge  of  the  classes  in 
this  department. 

A certificate  in  Home  Economics  with  Clothing  as  a major  may  be  obtained 
providing  the  student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  80%  or  above,  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects:  House  Chemistry,  Foods  I,  Sewing  I and  II,  Costume 
Design,  Textiles,  Millinery,  House  Furnishing  and  Child  Care. 

A certificate  in  Home  Economics  with  Foods  as  a major  may  be  obtained 
providing  the  student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  80%  or  above,  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects:  House  Chemistry,  Foods  I,  Sewing  I,  House  Manage- 
ment, Dietetics,  Child  Care  and  House  Furnishing. 


A Class  in  Sewing 
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26  Elementary  Cooking  (ls£  year ) 

Fundamental  principles  concerning  the  different  methods  of  cooking,  simple 
food  materials  and  food  combinations.  Practical  work. 

27  Elementary  Cooking  ( 2nd  year ) 

Practical  and  gradual  progression  to  the  more  complex  food  combinations. 

26  and  27 — 1 unit 

A course  covering  two  years  of  high  school  work , which  admits  to  Household 
Management  course  in  the  Junior  College,  122.  The  regular  course  in  senior  high 
school  Chemistry,  23,  will  be  required  with  this  course  in  Cooking,  26  and  27. 

116  Foods 

This  course  is  given  to  furnish  the  student  with  accurate  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  food  principles  and  the  influence  of  the  composition  of  each  food  on  the 
manner  of  cooking.  The  following  are  emphasized:  Nutritive  value,  care  and 
manufacture  of  food,  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  planning  and 
estimating  the  cost  of  well-balanced  meals,  simple  experiments  in  food  chemistry. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking,  or  have  completed  the  course  in 
House  Chemistry,  150-A  and  B.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

24  Elementary  Sewing  (1st  year ) 

Fundamental  stitches  and  their  application  to  simple  articles  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts.  The  use  and  care  of  sewing  machines.  Simple  embroidery 
stitches,  and  the  repair  of  garments. 

25  Elementary  Sewing  (2nd  year ) 

A study  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  its  use  as  applied  to  cutting  and  making 
simple  underwear.  The  cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  cotton  dresses. 

Completion  of  Elementary  Sewing,  24,  and  Elementary  Sewing,  25,  admits  to 
Advanced  Sewing  in  the  Junior  College,  118.  24  and  25 — 1 unit 

117-A  Elementary  Sewing 

In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  stitches  and  constructive  processes  as 
applied  to  garments.  A review  of  the  fundamental  stitches  and  the  use  and  care 
of  the  sewing  machine.  Ornamental  stitches  and  model  work  in  patching  and 
darning  and  the  various  constructive  processes. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

117- 5  Elementary  Sewing 

The  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  applied  to  the  cutting  and  designing  of 
underwear,  and  the  making  of  dresses  of  cotton  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

118-  A Advanced  Sewing 

Various  decorative  stitches  applied  to  household  linen,  simple  drafting  of 
patterns  and  draping  on  the  form,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  the  making 
of  a dress  of  wool. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  ny-A  and  B. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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118-5  Advanced  Sewing 

The  work  of  this  semester  consists  of  the  making  of  dresses  of  silk  and  more 
elaborate  dresses  of  cotton  or  linen  for  summer  wear.  At  least  three  are  required. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  ny-A  and  B and  118-A . 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


119  Dietetics 

Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Planning  well- 
balanced  meals,  diets  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery;  diets  in  disease  and 
experimental  cookery.  Laboratory  work  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the 
year. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  full  course  in  Foods , 116,  and  House 
Chemistry,  150-A  and  B.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 


120  Millinery 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  line,  color, 
and  material  as  applied  to  the  selection  and  suitability  of  hats  for  various  types  of 
faces  and  personalities.  Technical  knowledge  is  gained  through  the  application  of 
processes  to  hats  of  fabric  and  straw,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  art 
as  applied  to  trimming  and  making  ornaments.  One  hour  a week  for  the  year 


121  Physiology 

A study  of  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  with  emphasis  on 
problems  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  as  applied  to  home  and  community  life. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


161  Child  Care 

Lectures  on  pre-natal  care,  infant  care  and  the  care  of  the  child  of  pre-school 
and  school  age.  It  includes  physical  and  mental  development,  a study  of  diseases 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  training  and  feeding,  with  laboratory  demonstration  of 
food  preparation. 

Demonstration  classes  are  held  at  the  Newton  Hospital. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


122  House  Management 

A study  of  the  modern  household;  its  relation  to  the  community  and  to  the 
various  activities  both  within  and  outside  of  the  home. 

Household  Management.  Cost  of  living,  division  of  income,  domestic  service, 
art  of  buying,  care  of  home  laundry,  and  household  accounts.  Micro-organisms 
in  their  relation  to  water,  ice,  milk  supply,  and  all  other  foods. 
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Class  in  House  Management 

Marketing,  serving,  dietary  work. 

Home  sanitation. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Visits 
made  to  a bakery,  a model  dairy,  and  manufactories. 

Successive  classes,  numbering  six  each,  keep  house  for  themselves  for  six  weeks 
in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  actual  practice  is 
given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts,  marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving, 
table  setting,  and  entertaining.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  school  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  a solid  gold  loaf — a charm — is  given  each  year  to  the  member  of  the 
class  who  makes  the  best  loaf  of  bread  on  an  appointed  day.  A silver  loaf  is  given 
to  the  one  who  makes  the  second  best. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Foods,  116,  and  House 
Chemistry,  15C-A  and  B,  or  Elementary  Cooking,  26  and  27. 

Three  hours  for  the  year 

123  House  Planning 

House  construction,  selection  of  materials,  methods  of  construction,  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing.  The  reproduction  of  a house  plan  from  blue  prints  and 
the  drawing  of  an  original  plan.  Estimates  of  cost  of  construction. 

{To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  course  104.  in  the  department  of  Art.) 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

124  Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  the  textile  industry,  the 
study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  identification  and  economic 
use  of  fabrics,  the  selection,  care  and  hygiene  of  clothing. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 
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The  French  Play 


LANGUAGES 

Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 
Senora  Refugio  Orozco 
Miss  Susie  C.  Johnson 
Miss  Ellen  Hemmeon 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  equip  the  student  not  only  with 
the  ability  to  read  the  language,  but  also  to  give  power  to  speak  and  understand  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  classroom  conversation  is  carried  on  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  accurate  pronunciation  and  careful  enunciation. 
Practical  phonetic  methods  are  employed  including  the  use  of  music  for  the  better 
training  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social  development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  receptions,  and 
social  evenings.  A play  is  given  each  year.  There  are  tables  in  the  dining  room 
presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which  French  and  Spanish  are  spoken. 


French 

Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 
Miss  Ellen  Hemmeon 

French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A French  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  in  French.  The  aim  is  to  enable 
them  to  converse  with  ease,  and  to  study  the  contemporary  life  of  France. 

125  Elementary  French  One 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Abundant  exercise  in  conversa- 
tion. Writing  French  from  dictation;  composition;  easy  French  plays  and  French 
folk  songs.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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126  Elementary  French  Two 

Reading  of  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays  and  historical  and 
biographical  sketches.  Continued  drill  upon  grammar,  writing  French  from 
dictation,  composition  and  resumes  in  French.  Phonetic  drill. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  one  full  year  of  French. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


127- A Intermediate  French 

Advanced  French  grammar  and  composition,  written  and  oral  exercises, 
practical  phonetics.  Survey  of  French  history  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  era,  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
spoken  language;  dictation;  conversation  in  idiomatic  phrases.  Reading  of  Eight- 
eenth Century  plays  with  explanations  in  French. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  two  full  years  of  French,  courses  125, 126. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


127 -B  Intermediate  French 

Continued  study  in  pronunciation  and  phonetic  drill.  Written  themes  and 
free  composition,  dictation,  history  of  French  literature  from  Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau 
and  others.  The  Romantic  Period  with  Victor  Hugo,  his  influence  on  the  drama. 
The  writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Gautier,  Balzac,  de  Musset,  the  theatre, 
Pailleron,  Hervieu,  Rostand  and  Maeterlinck.  Throughout  the  course  the  chansons 
populaires  by  Vincent  d’Indy. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  i2y-A . 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


128- A Advanced  French 

A rapid  review  of  the  French  Renaissance;  Francis  I.;  the  Italian  influence 
brought  about  by  Catherine  de  Medici  at  the  Court  of  France;  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Pascal, 
Descartes  and  Boileau. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  127-B. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


128-R  Advanced  French 

The  classical  literature;  the  dramatists,  Corneille,  Racine,  les  salons  of  literary 
women  of  the  period,  La  Fontaine,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Moliere,  his  influence  on  the 
society  of  his  time. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  128-A. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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The  Spanish  Club 


Spanish 

Senora  Refugio  Orozco 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A Spanish  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  of  Spanish.  It  aims  to  enable 
the  student  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  study  current  events  in  Spanish  speaking 
countries. 

129  Elementary  Spanish  One 

Phonetics,  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  drill  in  common  expressions,  reading 
easy  short  stories.  Memorizing  simple  passages  of  conversation;  prose,  songs  and 
games.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

130  Elementary  Spanish  Two 

Spanish  grammar,  composition,  conversation  on  modern  prose,  reading  in 
class.  Stories  read  outside  and  reported  in  synopsis. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  i?q. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

131-A  Intermediate  Spanish 

Advanced  Spanish  composition,  and  conversation  with  a thorough  review  of 
grammar.  A rapid  review  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Spanish  literature. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  130. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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131- 2?  Intermediate  Spanish 

Origin  and  development  of  South  American  literature.  Reading  of  best  known 
Nineteenth  Century  authors  with  drill  in  colloquial  forms.  Memorization  of 
dialogues  and  easy  plays. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  131-A . 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

132 - A  Advanced  Spanish 

Reading  of  selected  works  dealing  with  social  and  economic  problems  in  the 
Spanish  speaking  countries.  Discussion  of  the  vocabulary  of  commerce.  Reports 
of  daily  lectures  are  kept. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  131-B. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

132 -2?  Advanced  Spanish 

A brief  study  of  the  most  famous  comedies,  dramas  and  poetry  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Daily  review  of  current  events  from  the  South  American  press. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  132-A. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

Latin 

Miss  Susie  C.  Johnson 

1 1 Cicero 

The  orations  against  Cataline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias.  Grammar 
and  prose  composition.  1 unit 

12  Virgil 

Selections  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses  and  the  equivalent  of  six  books  of  Virgil. 
Grammar  and  composition.  1 unit 

13  Latin  Review 

College  Preparatory.  1 unit 

159  College  Latin  I 

Cicero,  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia;  Selections  from  Latin  Literature, 
Prose,  Verse  and  Advanced  Composition.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

160  College  Latin  II 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epistles;  Tacitus  and  Pliny.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

Mathematics 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 

33  Mathematic  Review 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  1 unit 

133  Algebra  — Quadratics  and  Beyond 

Numerical  and  literal  quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown  quantity.  Problems. 
The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  with  applications.  Arith- 
metic and  geometric  series.  Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  three  unknown 
quantities.  Simultaneous  equations,  consisting  of  one  quadratic  and  one  linear 
equation,  or  of  two  quadratic  equations  of  certain  types.  Graphs.  Exponents 
and  radicals.  Logarithms.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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134  Geometry  — Plane 

The  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure- 
ment of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of 
the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


135-A  Advanced  Algebra 

Theory  of  equations.  Determinants.  Permutations  and  combinations. 
Complex  numbers.  Simultaneous  quadratic  equations.  Scales  of  notation. 
Mathematical  induction.  Probability.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


135-5  Trigonometry  — Plane 

The  solution  of  the  right  triangle,  the  oblique  triangle  and  the  regular  polygon, 
as  well  as  the  development  and  discussion  of  the  principal  trigonometrical  formulae 
and  the  solution  of  original  exercises. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


The  Library 
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SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury 
Mrs.  Maida  Clark  Cardwell 
Miss  Agnes  H.  Roop 
Miss  Helen  C.  Dimitroff 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  every  young  woman  in  these  days  to  qualify  herself 
for  service  whether  the  need  be  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life  or  to  answer  the  call 
of  her  country  or  community. 

There  is  no  part  of  an  education  that  a young  woman  can  acquire  that  will 
initiate  her  into  the  business  of  life,  broaden  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  make  her  as 
self-reliant  and  independent,  as  that  of  the  training  for  secretarial  duties  of  business. 
She  will  need  to  have  little  fear  of  not  being  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  her  property, 
or  of  others  who  may  come  to  look  to  her  for  such  care. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  secretarial  course  is  offered,  for  which,  when 
satisfactorily  completed,  a certificate  will  be  granted. 

A certificate  in  Secretarial  Science  may  be  obtained  providing  the  student 
has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  80%  or  above,  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Business  English, 
Filing  and  Accounting. 

136-A  Business  English 

Review  of  English,  careful  study  of  sentence  structure  and  choice  of  words. 
This  course  also  aims  to  give  the  student  a better  understanding  of  people,  and  of 
ways  to  win  a favorable  response.  A careful  study  is  made  of  important  types 
of  business  transactions,  and  a practical  application  of  the  study  is  made. 

Two  hours  a week  for  three  quarters  of  a year 

136 -B  Filing 

Need  for  filing;  principles;  systems;  type  of  files;  actual  work  in  indexing  and 
filing.  Two  hours  a week  for  one  quarter  of  a year 

137  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Drill  is  given  in  fractions,  interest,  bank  discount,  profit  and  loss,  stocks  and 
bonds,  commission  and  brokerage,  partnership.  Frequent  drills  in  rapid  calcu- 
lation. Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

138  Penmanship 

Drill  is  given  in  penmanship  in  order  to  accomplish  legibility,  ease  of  execution, 
and  speed  in  writing.  Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 

139  Spelling 

Drill  in  correct  spelling,  meaning,  use  and  syllabification  of  words  applicable 
to  all  lines  of  commerce.  One  hour  a week  for  the  year 

140-A  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  bookkeeping  and  their  application  in  the  management  of  personal  and 
household  finances. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic , 

'57- 


Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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140-5  Problems  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A study  of  professional  accounting,  and  problems  applicable  to  the  accounts 
of  institutions,  societies  and  private  individuals.  Both  theory  and  practice  are 
combined  in  this  course. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  Course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic , 

137- 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


141  Elementary  Typewriting 

The  touch  method  is  used  in  the  typewriting  classes,  rhythmic  drills  are  given. 
The  care,  adjustment  and  use  of  leading  machines  as  well  as  proper  fingering  are 
taught.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

142  Advanced  Typewriting 

Continued  practice  and  drill  for  speed  and  accuracy  is  given,  together  with 
practice  in  tabulating,  cutting  stencils  and  transcription  of  shorthand  notes. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Elementary  Typewriting , 141. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


143  Principles  of  Shorthand 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  shorthand,  together 
with  daily  drill  in  writing,  legibility  and  speed. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

144  Advanced  Shorthand 

Advanced  principles  are  studied  and  constant  practice  is  given  in  writing 
from  dictation  and  the  transcription  of  notes. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Principles  of  Shorthand , 14.3. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

145  Shorthand  Dictation 

Practice  in  taking  shorthand  dictation. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  shorthand  and  who  wish 
to  maintain  their  speed. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

146-A  Business  Law 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  every-day  law  as  applied 
in  business  and  private  affairs.  The  subjects  included  are,  contracts,  sales,  bail- 
ment, insurance,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  corporations  and  partnerships, 
wills  and  estates.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

146-5  Elements  of  Economics 

The  historical  development  of  present  day  commercial  and  industrial  institu- 
tions. Questions  of  business  policy  and  a general  knowledge  of  the  structure, 
function  and  distribution  of  business  are  studied. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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The  Laboratory 


SCIENCE 

Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow 
Miss  Huldah  Laird 


147  General  Biology 

A class  room,  field  and  laboratory  course  intended  to  give  a knowledge  of  the 
general  classification,  methods  of  reproduction  and  life  history  of  the  various 
groups  of  animals  and  plants  with  the  ability  to  recognize  the  common  species  in  the 
field,  and  to  create  an  active  interest  in  nature  study  as  an  element  of  out-door 
recreation.  Some  consideration  of  the  geological  history  and  evolution  of  forms  of 
life  and  the  principles  of  adaptation  and  heredity.  Practical  applications  to  the 
care  of  animals  and  plants,  prevention  and  control  of  insect  pests  and  germ  diseases, 
and  intelligent  use  and  conservation  of  desirable  species. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


148  Physics 

General  Physics.  Work  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound  and  light.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  physics  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  household  and  industrial 
applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory  work. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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149  Chemistry 

A careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  in  their 
relation  to  the  practical  problems  of  daily  life.  The  illustrative  material  is 
drawn,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  fields  of  industrial  and  household  science. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

150- A House  Chemistry 

The  fundamentals  of  chemistry  with  special  application  to  air,  fuels,  combus- 
tion, water,  methods  of  purification  and  the  useful  metals.  Text-book,  lecture, 
and  laboratory  work.  The  keeping  of  a laboratory  notebook  is  required. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

150- 5  House  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  simple  carbon  compounds,  foods,  fabrics  and  drugs  and 
chemicals  in  common  use.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

151- A  History  of  Physical  Science 

The  development  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  mechanics  and  theories  of  heat, 
sound  and  light  from  pre-historic  time  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  lives  of  great  pioneers  of  each  epoch.  Assignments  mainly  by 
topic,  requiring  wide  use  of  the  reference  library. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


151-5  History  of  Physical  Science 

The  development  of  magnetism,  electricity  and  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry. 
Recent  developments,  X-rays,  radium,  ether  waves,  atomic  structure,  etc. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

165  Astronomy 

The  solar  system  and  stellar  universe.  Brief  discussions  of  the  earth,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  planets,  comets,  meteors,  stars  and  nebulae  with  some  observation 
of  the  major  constellations  and  associated  mythology. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Towne 
Miss  Edith  E.  Lawrence 
Miss  Agnes  Roop 


7 English  History 

Early  period,  the  Norman  invasion  and  influence,  feudalism.  Origin  and 
development  of  the  Constitution,  the  Rise  of  Parliament,  development  from  feudal 
monarchy  to  Parliamentary  Government.  Character  and  relationships  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Beginnings  and  rapid  growth  of  Colonial  expansion  in  America 
and  the  East.  Later  economic  social  and  political  reforms. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  i unit 
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8 American  History  and  Civil  Government 

A rapid  survey  of  the  period  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonial  expansion. 
The  causes  and  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  American  Constitution — its  laws 
and  principles.  National,  State  and  local  methods  of  government.  The  Recon- 
struction period.  Later  economic,  social  and  territorial  expansion.  Political 
campaigns.  Domestic  and  foreign  policies,  tariff  laws.  The  Great  War. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  i unit 

5 Ancient  History 

A study  of  western  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  Fall  of  Rome.  The 
chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


152  European  History  to  1815 

A general  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  1815. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

153  Modern  European  History 

The  history  of  Europe  from  1815.  The  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ments in  the  principal  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
at  the  present  day.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

154  Current  History 

A study  of  world  problems  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  leading  magazines. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

155- A Principles  of  Sociology 

A study  of  the  nature  of  Sociology  with  special  attention  to  the  relation  of  man 
to  nature,  the  principles  of  variation,  heredity  and  eugenics  and  their  application 
to  American  race  problems.  A careful  study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  such  human  institutions  as  center  about  the  family,  the  state  and  religion. 

Operi  only  to  seniors  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

155- 5  Principles  of  Sociology 

This  study  includes  an  analysis  of  society  and  a more  detailed  study  of  social 
maladjustments  as  indicated  by  poverty,  crime,  immorality  and  defectives.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  application  of  present  day  knowledge  towards  social 
progress. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

156-  A Principles  of  Psychology 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  fundamental 
laws  pertaining  to  human  behavior  with  relation  to  physiology. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

156-5  Principles  of  Psychology 

The  psychology  of  human  behavior  as  applied  to  consciousness  and  perception, 
with  collateral  reading. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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157-A  Outline  History  of  Religion 

A study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  religious  ideas,  together  with  a 
comparative  study  of  the  leading  world  religions. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


157 -B  Outline  History  of  Religion 

A special  study  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  including  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  sects,  and  a valuation  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  their 
application  to  modern  problems.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

158  American  Government 

An  introductory  course  in  government,  beginning  with  a brief  consideration 
of  the  main  features  of  modern  governments,  but  primarily  a course  on  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  its  origin,  form  and  functions.  State  and 
local  government  in  the  United  States;  recent  reorganization  in  State  governments 
with  special  consideration  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  government  in 
Massachusetts.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


BIBLE 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Towne 
Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 
Mrs.  Statira  Preble  McDonald 

Bible 

31  The  history  of  Israel  from  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom  through  the  Captivity 

and  Return  of  the  Jewish  Church,  including  such  study  of  the  prophets  as  is  natu- 
rally involved.  One  hour  a week  for  the  year 

32  The  political,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
A study  of  Christ’s  life  and  teachings  with  an  outline  comparison  of  the  four  gospels. 

One  hour  a week  for  the  year 
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The  Lasell  Canoe  Club 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Hugo  B.  Seikel 
Carolyn  Colton 
. Margaret  Dale 

Cleo  Rickard 

164  Gymnastics,  Outdoor  Sports , Other  Recreation 

The  form  of  exercise  and  recreation  prescribed  for  each  student  is  determined 
by  means  of  physical  and  medical  examinations  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

Organized  games,  sports,  walks  and  other  forms  of  recreation  are  followed  for 
four  weeks  in  the  fall,  from  October  i to  about  November  i,  and  in  the  spring  after 
the  spring  vacation  until  the  close  of  school.  Gymnastics  and  dancing  are  taken 
up  in  the  winter  from  November  i until  spring  vacation.  Other  forms  of  recreation 
may  be  substituted  for  a limited  number  of  hours  by  permission  of  the  physical 
instructors.  The  sports  offered  are:  field  hockey,  tennis,  basketball,  baseball, 
canoeing,  swimming,  horseback  riding,  selected  track  and  field  athletic  events, 
hiking,  golf,  bowling,  rifle  practice  and  other  forms  in  season. 

Students  who,  because  of  health  problems,  cannot  take  the  regular  course  of 
work  will  be  assigned  special  work. 

Required  of  all  students.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

Gymnasium  Work 

Gymnasium  work  consists  of  progressive  marching  tactics,  calisthenics,  free- 
hand and  light-hand  apparatus,  apparatus  work,  dancing  and  games. 
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On  the  Tennis  Courts 

Dancing 

Aesthetic  and  folk  dancing  is  substituted  once  a week  for  the  gymnastic 
exercises.  This  form  of  exercise  helps  to  improve  the  graceful  movements  of  the 
students  and  is  an  aid  to  correct  posture. 


May  Fete 
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Swimming 

There  is  a tiled  swimming  pool  for  use  under  pioper  supervision.  Lessons  are 
given  by  competent  instructors  to  individuals  or  classes. 

Canoeing 

Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes’  walk)  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those  who  pass  the  physical 
and  swimming  tests  and  have  had  a faithful  attendance  at  gymnasium  and  dancing 
classes  throughout  the  year,  practices  regularly  during  the  fall  and  spring  under 
careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with  a race,  the  winners  receiving  the 
letter  “L.” 

Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  riding  is  a pleasurable  and  health-giving  exercise.  Riding  horses, 
together  with  competent  instruction,  are  available.  Every  student  must  have 
written  permission  from  home  before  riding. 

Golf 

Six-hole  course,  not  large  enough  to  permit  driving,  but  good  for  iron  and 
approach  shots  and  putting. 

Winter  Sports 

This  fine  and  healthy  form  of  recreation  is  becoming  more  popular  every  year. 
Auburndale  furnishes  ideal  hills  and  woods  for  tobogganing,  coasting,  skiing, 
snowshoeing,  and  ponds  for  skating  and  hockey.  Students  should  own  their  own 
skates,  skiis  and  snowshoes  and  come  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  winter  carnival 
in  February. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a week 'end  trip  to  the_White  Mountains  some  time 
during  the  winter. 


Learning  to  Swim 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham 

Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 
Miss  Rivers  Ellett 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 
Mr.  Earl  Harper 
Miss  Mabel  Burns 
Mrs.  Catherine  S.  Swett 

Pianoforte 

Pianoforte  sight-playing  lessons  will  be  given  to  those  more  advanced  students 
who  wish  to  study  and  play  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  such  as  overtures, 
symphonies,  and  concertos.  For  this,  two  pianos  are  conveniently  arranged  for 
simultaneous  use.  Forty  pianos  of  standard  makes  are  provided  and  kept  in 
condition  for  use. 


Miss  Helen  Goodrich 
Mr.  L.  Edwin  Chase 
Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich 
Miss  Marion  Watson 
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Organ 

The  organ  is  a very  complete  three  manual  instrument  with  compound  wind- 
chest,  is  ample  in  size,  and  contains  the  very  latest  ideas  and  developments  in 
American  organ  building.  Besides  the  usual  combinations  of  pistons  and  pedals, 
it  has  an  electric  indicator  in  the  corner  of  the  key-desk,  which  shows  at  all  times 
what  combinations  are  being  used.  It  has  tubular  pneumatic  action,  electrically 
blown,  insuring  absolutely  uniform  and  steady  wind  supply.  The  scheme  was 
specially  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham  to  provide  the  greatest  variety  in 
tone,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a well-balanced  instrument  for  use  in  combination 
and  full  organ.  The  three  manuals  have  a compass  from  C to  c\,  61  notes. 

For  practice  we  offer  the  pipe  organ,  a pedal  piano,  and  a two-manual  reed 
organ  with  electric  blower.  The  two  manuals  have  a compass  of  five  octaves, 
CC  to  C4,  61  notes.  The  pedals  are  concave  radiating  and  cover  two  and  one-half 
octaves,  CCC  to  f,  30  notes. 

All  students  of  the  organ  are  given  opportunity  to  play  the  organ  parts  of 
anthems,  chants,  and  hymns  at  chapel  and  vesper  services.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  this  department  to  make  good  church  organists  as  well  as  solo  players. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  organ  are  earnestly  advised  to  begin  the  study 
of  harmony  as  early  as  possible. 

Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young  women  will 
add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best  facilities  for  this  work.  To 
this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for  solo  work,  for  chorus  and  sight  reading,  and 
for  choir  practice.  Parents  may  depend  on  the  most  careful  training  in  this 
department. 


Mandolin  Club 
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Orphean  Club 


The  Orphean  Club 

This  club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means  of  the  best 
type  of  ensemble  music  for  women’s  voices. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  good  music  as  a refining  and  elevating  influence, 
all  students  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  intonation,  rhythm,  etc.,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during  their  connection 
with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  Principal. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the 
Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually  by  the  Club  assisted 
by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are  “King  Rene’s  Daughter”;  “The 
Rose  of  Life,”  Cowen;  “Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  “A  Legend  of  Granada,” 
Hadley;  and  “The  Wishing  Bell.” 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  students.  There  are 
several  public  recitals  during  the  year. 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Orphean  Club. 

The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity  for  valuable  practice, 
but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee  Club  gives  a Christmas 
vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  musical  clubs,  a concert  for  the  school 
and  friends. 

Violin,  Cello , Guitar , Mandolin,  and  Harp 

We  offer  excellent  instruction  on  these  instruments,  realizing  that  variety  in 
its  music  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  home. 

Academic  Music  Course 

For  those  who  desire  a thorough  musical  training  the  Academic  Music  course 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity.  It  includes  the  study  of  a major  subject,  as 
Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice,  with  the  addition  of  related  secondary  or 
theoretical  subjects.  It  covers  a period  of  two  school  years,  and  upon  its  comple- 
tion the  Academic  Music  Certificate  is  granted,  providing . the  student  maintains 
an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  80%  or  above  in  each  of  these  subjects. 

Graduates  of  each  course,  except  Voice,  should  be  able  to  enter  the  junior 
class  in  any  of  ,the  leading  conservatories  of  music.  The  Voice  course  should 
prepare  for  entrance  to  the  sophomore  class. 
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Entrance  Requirements 


1 Pianoforte 

Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  simple  form,  one  study  from  Czerny, 
Op.  636,  one  from  Krause,  Op.  2 and  one  of  the  easier  Sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
The  selection  in  each  case  may  be  made  by  the  candidate. 

2 Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink's  Organ  School  Book 
III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn  tunes. 

3 Voice 

% The  candidate  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction,  but  must  give  evidence 
of  possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Pianoforte. 

4 Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  adequate  prelimi- 
nary training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major  and  minor  scales,  and  in 
addition  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  elementary 
technique  and  one  or  more  easy  studies. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Academic 
Music  course  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
junior  college  will  be  able  so  to  plan  her  work  that  she  may  receive  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  Lasell  diploma  in  addition  to  the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 


Norumbega  Tower 
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Outline  of  Junior  College  Courses 
Courses  in  Academic  Music 
Pianoforte 

First  Year 

108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

207  Pianoforte  — Two  lessons  per  week  6 Semester  Hours 

201  Harmony,  Theory 4 Semester  Hours 

203  Solfeggio  Principles 4 Semester  Hours 

205  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 2 Semester  Hours 

Electives 8 Semester  Hours 

30 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English  or  English  Literature  111A-111B  6 Semester  Hours 

207  Pianoforte,  Advanced  — Two  lessons  per 

week 6 Semester  Hours 

202  Harmony  Practice  4 Semester  Hours 

204  Solfeggio,  Advanced 4 Semester  Hours 

206  Intermediate  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing  . 2 Semester  Hours 

200A-200B  History  of  Music 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives  4 Semester  Hours 

30 

Organ 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

208  Organ — Two  lessons  per  week  ...  6 Semester  Hours 

201  Harmony,  Theory  4 Semester  Hours 

203  Solfeggio  Principles 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 10  Semester  Hours 

30 

Second  Year 

109A-109B  English  or  English  Literature  111A-111B  6 Semester  Hours 

208  Organ — Two  lessons  per  week  ...  6 Semester  Hours 

202  Harmony  Practice 4 Semester  Hours 

204  Solfeggio,  Advanced 4 Semester  Hours 

200A-200B  History  of  Music 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 6 Semester  Hours 

30 

Voice 
First  Year 

108A-108B  English  6 Semester  Hours 

209  Voice  — Two  lessons  per  week  ...  4 Semester  Hours 

201  Harmony,  Theory 4 Semester  Hours 

203  Solfeggio  Principles 4 Semester  Hours 

213  Diction  2 Semester  Hours 

Electives 10  Semester  Hours 

30 
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Second  Year 


109A-109B  English  or  English  Literature  111A-111B  . 6 Semester  Hours 

209  Voice  — Two  lessons  per  week  ...  4 Semester  Hours 

202  Harmony  Practice 4 Semester  Hours 

204  Solfeggio,  Advanced 4 Semester  Hours 

200A-200B  Theory  of  Music 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 8 Semester  Hours 


30 

One  lesson  a week  in  Pianoforte  is  also  required  of  each  student  unless 
excused  by  the  Director. 


Violin,  Cello 
First  Year 


108A-108B  English 6 Semester  Hours 

210  -211  Violin  or  Cello  — Two  lessons  per  week  6 Semester  Hours 

201  Harmony,  Theory 4 Semester  Hours 

203  Solfeggio  Principles 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 10  Semester  Hours 


30 

Second  Year 


109A-109B  English  or  English  Literature  111A-111B.  6 Semester  Hours 

210  -211  Violin  or  Cello  — Two  lessons  per  week  6 Semester  Hours 

202  Harmony  Practice 4 Semester  Hours 

204  Solfeggio,  Advanced 4 Semester  Hours 

200A-200B  History  of  Music 4 Semester  Hours 

Electives 6 Semester  Hours 


30 


Courses 

200-A  * History  of  Music 

The  history  of  notation;  of  musical  instruments;  of  church  music;  biographies 
of  early  musicians;  oratorios  and  operas. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


200-B  * History  of  Music 

Biographies  and  works  of  later  musicians;  a study  of  various  forms  of  musical 
composition,  such  as  folk  songs,  fugue,  sonata,  symphonies,  etc. 

*Throughout  the  course  examples  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be 
given  by  members  of  the  class,  and  by  use  of  records.  Attendance  at  certain 
recitals  and  concerts  in  Boston  will  be  recommended. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


201  Theory  of  Harmony 

A study  of  theory  of  chord  construction  and  chord  relation.  The  application 
of  the  same  in  keyboard  work  and  musical  composition. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 
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202  Harmony  Practice 

Advanced  work  in  chord  construction  and  chord  relation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Theory  of  Harmony , 201. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


203  Principles  of  Solfeggio 

Ear  training  in  the  more  common  intervals,  sight  singing  in  simple  melodies 
and  rhythms,  progressing  to  the  more  difficult  melodies  in  both  major  and  minor. 
Oral  questions  in  notation,  recognition  by  sound  of  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the 
major  and  minor  scale.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

204  Advanced  Solfeggio 

Recognition  by  ear  of  chromatic  intervals,  major  and  minor  triads  and  their 
inversions,  advanced  sight  singing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Principles  of  Solfeggio,  203. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


205  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

The  course  aims  to  improve  the  sight  reading,  to  teach  rhythm  very  care- 
fully, and  to  give  some  idea  of  Ensemble  Playing. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 


206  Intermediate  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  a knowledge  of  orchestral  music  (Overtures 
and  Symphonies)  is  required;  large  library  of  arrangements  for  eight  hands.  (One 
of  the  classes  usually  furnishes  the  final  number  for  the  pupils’  concerts  at  the 
school.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing,  203. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

213  Diction 

Beauty  and  correctness  of  speech  are  great  assets  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 
The  course  in  Diction  teaches  standard  speech  through  phonetic  training. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 


Practical  Courses 

Individual  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  and  other  orchestral 
instruments.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  stage  of  progress  of  the  student 
and  may  be  elected  throughout  both  the  senior  high  school  and  junior  college 
years. 
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207  Pianoforte 

Two  lessons. 


Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


208  Organ 

One  lesson.  One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 

209  Voice 

Two  lessons.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

210  Violin 

Two  lessons.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

211  Cello 

Two  lessons.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


212  Harp 

Two  lessons. 


Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


The  Parlors 
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General  Information 

Personal  Supervision 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten.  Personal 
supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of 
girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result  most  desired. 

We  believe  that  “work  itself  is  the  best  moral  power.  Stiff  requirements  of 
study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks,  constant  attainment,  and  steady  in- 
tellectual progress  are  mighty  moral  influences.”  The  kind  and  amount  of  work 
to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  individual  student  in  order  that  she 
may  work  with  maximum  efficiency. 

The  usual  number  of  hours  of  class  work  per  week  in  a program  is  fifteen,  not 
including  physical  training.  Too  light  a program  may  be  as  harmful  as  one  that 
is  too  heavy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  “school  life  can  assist  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  character,  but  the  formation  itself  must  be  the  work  of  the  student.” 

A Permanent  Record 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quarterly  reports 
are  sent  to  parents. 

Instructors 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach,  the  per- 
sonal character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  among  whom  they 
live. 


A Student’s  Room  in  Bragdon  Hall 
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A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston  and  vicinity  are  employed. 
They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective  lines  of  study  and  help  much  in  main- 
taining high  standards  of  work.  Herein  is  one  great  advantage  of  nearness  to 
the  city. 

Quarterly  Tests 

Periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome  stimulus 
to  both  teacher  and  student.  Tests  are  given  during  the  last  week  of  each  quarter. 

Scholarships 

Applications  for  scholarships  and  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Principal. 
These  are  granted  to  deserving  students,  the  preference  being  given  to  students 
who  are  earning  part  of  their  expenses.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholarship, 
testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting  this  assistance. 
If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  increased,  no  deserving  student 
would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants  will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half 
year. 

Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  given  to  a student  who  is  working  her 
way. 

Bird  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  ’57,  five  thousand  dollars  has 
been  bequeathed Jto  the  school  to_establishj:he_Bird  Scholarship.  This  became 
available  in  1915. 


The  Dining  Room 
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Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  class  of  ’67  and  for  many  years 
a teacher  and  member  of  the  Administrative  Staff  of  the  Seminary,  eighty-eight 
hundred  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the  school  for  a scholarship  fund,  the  income  of 
which  is  now  available. 

Organ  Scholarship 

The  Henry  M.  Dunham  Scholarship  is  given  to  a deserving  student  of  proven 
musical  ability. 

Lasell  Scholarships 

To  help  worthy  students  of  limited  means  the  Trustees  have  established  five 
scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

A number  of  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  defray  a part  of  the  ex- 
pense by  serving  as  student  waitresses  or  office  assistants. 

Caroline  A.  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  the  alumnae 
and  former  students,  most  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Miss  Carpenter.j^The  income 
is  now  available. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Association  Fund 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  has,  through  the  accumulation  of  unused 
balances  from  dues  and  life  memberships,  a loan  and  scholarship  kfund  of  over  six 
thousand  dollars. 


Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  Classes  have  begun  making  gifts  of  money  to  the  general  Endow- 
ment Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  will  be  carried  as 
separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be  available  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  mainly  for  scholarships. 

Lectures  and  Concerts 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free  to  the 
students.  Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  otherwise  unavailable 
speakers.  Students  chaperoned  by  a teacher  are  occasionally  taken  to  first-class 
lectures,  concerts,  and  theatres  in  Boston  (pp.  11-12). 

Library 

There  is  a well  selected  and  constantly  growing  library,  always  open  and  made 
serviceable  by  a card  catalog,  and  the  presence  of  a librarian. 

The  reading  table  is  supplied  with  a good  selection  of  current  papers  and 
magazines  for  general  reading  and  for  use  in  the  various  departments. 

Lasell  Leaves 

A magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves,  edited  and  published  by  the  students,  has  given 
a noticeable  impulse  to  ready  and  condensed  expression  and  accurate  business 
habits. 


The  Crow’s  Nest 
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Excursions 

The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker  Hill,  Plymouth,  or 
Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing. 
A walk  to  Norumbega  Tower,  which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early 
settlement  of  America.  The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful 
in  the  various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White  Mountains 
in  mid-winter,  and  to  Washington  during  the  spring  recess. 

Government 

We  try  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family  as,  by 
mutual  confidence  and  affection,  to  teach  them  to  manage  themselves.  We  desire 
the  cultivation  of  refined  manners,  and  a courteous  regard  for  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  others.  No  regulations  will  knowingly  be  made  which  tend  to  undermine 
self-respect,  or  to  place  an  unnatural  distance  between  teacher  and  student.  The 
dean  of  residence  and  teachers  in  charge  of  dormitories  have  special  care  of  the 
resident  students,  and  parents  are  invited  to  make  to  them  freely  such  confidential 
communications  as  may  aid  in  understanding  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
their  daughters. 

Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  classes 
who  meet  with  a committee  from  the  faculty.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  a sympathetic 
understanding  between  faculty  and  students  by  giving  a definite  opportunity  for 
each  to  make  clear  to  the  other  its  point  of  view  and  desires. 


Social  Life 

“It  is  the  student’s  business  to  study.”  This  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  a young  woman  should  cultivate  the  courtesies  and  social  graces  which  in  an 
educated  woman  give  such  charm  in  the  home  and  inspiration  to  the  community. 
Not  one  of  the  least  advantages  in  college  life  is  the  contact  with  associates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  both  in  the  classroom,  on  daily  walks,  in  gymnasium 
frolics,  and  at  class  parties.  The  more  formal  social  affairs  are  the  receptions  held 
occasionally  for  students  and  their  guests.  Afternoon  teas  are  frequently  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  several  departments.  Coffee  is  often  served  in  the 
parlors  on  Saturday  evening  to  the  week-end  guests  and  their  hostesses.  These 
functions  are  made  more  profitable  by  the  talks  on  social  manners  and  customs 
given  occasionally  to  the  students  by  the  dean. 

Religious  Culture 

The  most  powerful  influence  for  a good  life  is  found  in  the  daily  practice  of 
Christian  principles.  Church  services,  Sunday  vesper  services,  and  daily  chapel 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  presenting  these  principles  with  inspiration  and  force, 
and  since  the  school  believes  in  the  cultivation  and  conservation  of  Christian 
character,  attendance  upon  these  exercises  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  administrative  problem  of  providing  adequate  chaperonage  limits  the 
choice  to  the  four  local  churches:  the  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist  and 
Catholic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one  of 
these  for  her  regular  attendance.  A student  not  a member  of  these  above-men- 
tioned denominations  may  attend  the  church  of  her  affiliation,  if  there  is  such  in 
the  neighboring  locality,  every  other  Sunday,  providing  permission  is  first  obtained 
from  the  dean  and  proper  chaperonage  can  be  secured. 

Sunday  vesper  services  are  held  in  the  school  chapel.  Speakers  of  note  are 
often  secured  for  these  services.  Adequate  provision  is  made  for  Bible  study.  An 
active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Missionary  Society  are  conducted  by  students 
and  teachers. 

The  school  is  very  much  in  sympathy  with  student  activities  in  connection 
with  relief  and  community  work  and  will  encourage  anything  along  that  line  which 
is  not  detrimental  to  class  progress. 

Conversation 

Recognizing  conversation  as  a fine  art,  and  believing  that  American  women 
not  only  need  to  read  more  but  also  to  acquire  greater;  ease  in  talking  over  intel- 
ligently what  they  have  read,  Lasell  has  introduced  a class  for  seniors  in  con- 
versation. The  topics  discussed  are  not  exclusively  literary,  but  include  such 
practical  subjects  as  “The  Conversational  Duties  of  the  Hostess,”  “The  Part  of  the 
Wife  and  Mother  in  the  Home-Making,”  “Fashions  to  be  Avoided,”  “Our  Share 
in  the  World  Conflict,”  “Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers.”  The  dean  conducts  this 
class. 

To  Parents 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our  care  is  under- 
stood to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 

Punctuality 

Punctuality  is  a strong  element  in  success.  Every  student  is  expected  to  be 
present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is 
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injurious,  embarrassing  the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits 
are  incompatible  with  good  scholarship.  Excuses  are  not  granted  for  absences 
preceding  and  following  vacations  except  for  urgent  reasons  acceptable  to  the 
Principal. 

Care  of  the  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students,  secures 
such  medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  guards  the  students 
from  unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress.  Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with 
her  freely  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance. 
A dentist  and  oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If 
a private  nurse  is  needed  the  student  bears  the  expense.  Good  health  is  largely 
dependent  upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes  eating  between 
meals  unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to  send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  chafing  dishes,  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning 
fluids  is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 

Dress 

The  years  which  a girl  spends  at  school  are  those  in  which  good  physical 
habits  should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  be  necessary  for  comfort. 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  the  student’s  need  and  in  harmony  with 
the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should  be  in  good  taste  but  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Extremes  in  low-necked  dresses,  high  heels,  and  elaborate 
jewelry  are  not  permitted.  Pumps  are  not  allowed  for  street  wear  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  Rubbers  or  overshoes  must  be  worn  when  the  conditions  demand  them. 
The  authorities  will  insist  on  a change  in  any  matter  judged  by  them  contrary  to 
the  school  standard. 

We  prefer  to  receive  only  students  whose  parents  are  ready  to  aid  us  in  carrying 
out  the  above. 

Every  student  should  have  a gymnasium  suit  and,  if  she  swims  or  desires  to 
learn,  a swimming  suit  and  cap. 

Students  in  the  domestic  science  department  must  provide  themselves  with 
cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cooking  classes  must  be 
obtained  at  the  school. 

Rooms 

Students’  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They  are  well 
lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is  provided  with  hair 
mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread.  Two  usually  occupy  a room. 
There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal  knowledge  we  may 
have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  roommates.  We  ask  new  students 
to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned  for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  fully  satisfactory.  After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been 
made,  the  dean  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes,  within  reason,  of 
room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable  so  far  as 
that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy  our  students  in  these 
matters. 
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The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity  for  training  in  habits  of 
courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liberally  supplied  with  a desirable  variety 
of  food  and  fruit  in  its  season.  The  water  supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state 
according  to  scientific  analysis. 


Regulations 

Students  are  received  only  upon  the  express  condition  and  agreement  that 
they  shall  remain  at  the  seminary  for  the  entire  school  year,  or  such  portion  of  it 
as  remains  after  entrance,  unless  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct  or  breach 
of  school  discipline.  The  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that,  in  the  event  of  such 
suspension  or  dismissal,  or  in  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal,  no  part  of  the  fee 
or  tuition  for  the  school  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  and  any  unpaid  balance 
on  account  of  such  fees  for  the  school  year  shall  become  immediately  due  and  pay- 
able to  the  seminary. 

Should  absence  be  due  to  the  serious  illness  of  the  student  fifteen  dollars  per 
week,  being  one-half  the  estimated  cost  of  board,  will  be  refunded  for  the  period 
of  absence  in  case  such  absence  should  exceed  three  weeks. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  her  residence  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of  conduct  or  for  any  other 
sufficient  reason,  is  detrimental  to  the  school,  the  Principal  reserves  the  right  to 
request  her  withdrawal. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a change  in  their 
program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the  registrar.  While  we  are  very 
glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to  any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply  with 
them  if  they  violate  our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school  recom- 
mends a moderate  allowance  for  personal  expenses. 

If  a student  is  to  have  an  allowance  this  should  be  deposited  to  her  account 
by  the  parent  through  the  Treasurer’s  office.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
carrying  students’  checking  accounts  at  one  of  the  local  trust  companies  in  any 
amount  subject  to  check.  These  checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school.  This 
arrangement  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  supervise  the  students’  accounts  and  to 
make  it  a part  of  their  educational  program. 

Students  may  receive  calls  from  persons  properly  introduced  by  parents  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  from  two-thirty  to  five  o’clock,  and  seniors  on  Saturday 
evenings  from  seven-thirty  to  nine-thirty. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  have  a Bible  and  a dictionary. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels,  two  laundiy 
bags,  umbrella,  thick  walking  boots,  rainy-day  suit,  rubbers,  overshoes,  and  hot 
water  bag. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window  draperies  will 
help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  homelike. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked  in  a 
prominent  place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume  any  responsibility 
for  articles  not  marked  with  woven  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  blouses,  and  skirts  an  extra  charge,  varying  with  the  work 
required,  is  made. 
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Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  property  of  the 
school. 

Resident  students  are  expected  to  remain  at  the  school  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
each  term. 

All  students  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as  published  or  announced 
by  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be  found  near 
the  school. 

Expenses 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  student  whether  taking  the  regular  or  a 
special  course  is  #1100.  This  includes  board,  a place  with  a roommate,  laundry 
(twelve  plain  pieces,  two  table  napkins,  and  three  towels  weekly),  and  tuition  in  all 
studies  except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $1000  each,  or  by  one  at  $1250. 
There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $1100  and  a few  extra  large  rooms  and  corner 
rooms  for  two  students  at  $1200  and  #1225  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  at  $1250. 

For  a student  taking  any  one  of  the  Academic  Music  courses  as  outlined  on 
Pages  56  and  57,  and  Art  course  as  outlined  on  Page  26,  with  an  $1100  room, 
the  cost  is  $1250.  This  cost  includes,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  outlined  in  the 
course,  the  use  of  piano  or  organ.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  courses  for  which 
no  charge  is  made,  but  if  electives  are  chosen  from  courses  for  which  an  extra 
charge  is  made  they  will  be  added  to  the  total  cost. 

We  offer,  to  a limited  number,  places  with  an  opportunity  for  self  help,  making 
the  regular  expense  from  $400  to  $800. 

The  tuition  for  a day  student  for  the  school  year  is  $300.  Day  students 
wishing  to  take  only  a partial  program  may  arrange  for  class  lessons  at  the  rate  of 
three  hours  per  week  for  the  year  at  $60.  Shorter  or  longer  courses  pro  rata. 

From  all  resident  students  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  accompany  the 
application.  On  the  opening  day  one-half  of  the  regular  expense  for  the  year  is 
due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation  the  balance  of  the  regular  expense  for 
the  year  is  due. 

Day  students  pay  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  six  per  cent  is  charged 
on  deferred  payments.  The  advance  payment  is  refunded  if  the  application  is 
withdrawn  by  September  first. 

For  scholarships  see  pages  61-62. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lascll  Seminary. 

Extra  Expenses  per  Year 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half  hour,  one  per 

week 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week 

Mandolin  or  guitar,  three-quarters  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  . 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class  of  four  with 

two  pianos 

Harmony  and  theory,  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  (small  class)  . 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  . 

Solfeggio  (small  class) 


*75 

00 

100 

00 

75 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

75 

00 

30 

00 
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XJse  of  piano,  one  hour  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata) $1800 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata) 30  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  full  time,  (six  hours  per  week,  fewer 

hours  pro  rata) 90  00 

Heading,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  (more  periods 

pro  rata) 50  oc 

Millinery,  one  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  (teaching  material  only 

included) 25  00 

German  (in  class  not  less  than  four) 60  00 


Other  Extras 

Laboratory  fee  for  Sewing,  Cooking,  Dietetics  or  Chemistry  (each 


semester) $5  oc 

Material  used  in  Applied  Housekeeping 20  00 

Use  of  typewriter 20  00 

.'Swimming,  course  of  ten  lessons 10  00 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged 

Meals  to  rooms,  each 30 

Meals  for  visitors Breakfast  .45,  Lunch  .75,  Dinner  1 00 

Lunch  for  day-students 40 

Diplomas,  each 5 00 


Private  lessons  are  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  may  be  obtained 
by  special  arrangement. 

Students  in  music  or  painting  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra  laundry, 
■etc  , are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  etc.,  may  be  had  at  the  school  at 
■current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $15  weekly  which 
includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  meals  while  a 
student  is  in  residence. 


Old  Japanese  Temple  Bell 
which  calls  to  Meals 
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The  River  Path 


Seniors 


Africa,  Maud  Isabel 
Allyn,  Marjorie  Elizabeth 
Amos,  Virginia  Dinsmore 
Anderson,  Margaret  Ellen 
Aseltine,  Dorothy  Marie 
Baird,  Hazel  Erma 
Barclay,  Elinor  Christie 
Barry,  Helen  Lucille 
Beck,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Bennett,  Margaret  Brown 
Best,  Kathleen  Vera 
Bridger,  Phyllis  Katherine 
Brolin,  Louise  Eleanor  . 

Brown,  Marion  . 

Butterworth,  Eleanor  . 

Carey,  Mildred 
Carl,  Martha  Grace 
Chaffee,  Florence  Elizabeth  . 
Cobb,  Doris  Elizabeth  . 

Day,  Elizabeth  Kingston 
Denison,  Louise  Beatrice 
Denney,  Dorothy  Gertrude  . 
Duncan,  Helen  Louise  . 

Ely,  Constance  Mildred 
Ely,  Mae  Arline  . 

Fitch,  Marian  Cecelia  . 

Foster,  Reba  Eunice 
Foster,  Sara 
Freeman,  Mary  Ella 
Hale,  Dorothy 
Hall,  Frances  Edythe  . 

Hamlin,  Mildred  Doris 
Han,  Violet  Baytsung  . 

Horton,  Millicent  Caroline  . 
Howard,  Madeleine  Emma  . 
Howland,  Mariesta  Dodge  . 
Janota,  Marie 
Jensen,  Edith  Clara 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  Dawn  Agnes 
Kimball,  Elizabeth  Stockbridge 
Krakauer,  Anita 
Kramer,  M.  Hazel 
Lawrence,  Grace  Olive 
MacKay,  Sarah  Harriet 
Matthews,  Mabel  Niver 
Messenger,  Dorothy  Emma  . 
Moeller,  Gertrude  Laura 
Moore,  Ethel  Margaret 


Manchester , N.  H. 
Montreal,  W.  Que. 
Warminster,  Pa. 
Kankakee,  III. 
Winchester 
Barton,  Ft. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Guilford,  Me. 
Chestnut  Hill 
Biddeford,  Me. 
Rockford,  III. 
Joliet,  III. 
Braintree 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Woodfords,  Me. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Elkhart , Ind. 
S.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Florence 
Lykens,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ellsworth,  Me. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Malone,  N.  Y. 
Smiths 
Slater sville,  R.  I. 
Shanghai , China 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Melrose 
Rockland 
New  York  City 
Watertown 
Lowell 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 
Chihuahua,  Mex. 
Whitneyville,  Conn. 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Auburndale 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Palmer,  N.  Y. 
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Moore,  Kathryn 
McAuley,  Katherine 
Nims,  Priscilla  Marion 
Ockert,  Emma  Helen  . 
Oppel,  Elizabeth  Frederika 
Parrish,  Georgia  Fay  . 
Pascual,  Asuncion 
Potter,  Frances  0. 

Powdrell,  Gertrude  Lillian 
Renstrom,  Sarah  Ann  . 

Rice,  Ruby  Rowena 
Rix,  Margarette  Olive 
Ross,  Kathryne  Charlotte 
Roth,  Madeleine  Jane 
Russell,  Charlotte  Abbie 
Sage,  Winifred  Bertha  . 
Schmidt,  Erna  Helen  . 
Schumaker,  Doris  Sellers 
Schumaker,  Dorothy  Gary 
Shutts,  Suzanne  Walling 
Simonson,  Kathleen  Ardelia 
Slocum,  Gladys  Copeland 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Vinnedge 
Smith,  Eloise  Hall 
Solar,  Cherry  Candace 
Stevens,  Elinor  Colby  . 
Strong,  Nadine  Rose 
Thompson,  Marian  Elizabeth 
Van  Cleve,  Elizabeth  Parker 
Wesemann,  Adel  Louise 
Whalen,  Mary  Catherine 
Wiedenmayer,  Emily  Caroline 
Wilding,  Margaret  Belle 
Witschief,  Mary  Farnum 
Wood,  Virginia  . 


Chicago , III. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Springfield 
New  Haven , Conn. 
Bridgeport , Conn. 
Peoria,  III. 
Fajardo,  P.  R. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wellfleet 
Fayette  City,  Pa. 
Rindge,  N.  H. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Peoria,  III. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Williams  town,  N.  Y. 
Harts  dale,  N.  Y. 

Malden 
Lincoln,  N.  H. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Limestone,  Me. 
E.  Rochester,  N.  H. 
Chatham,  N.  J. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Boston 
Allenhurst,  N.  J. 
Morristown,  N . J. 
La  Grange,  III. 
W aitham 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y . 
Tiverton,  R.  I. 


Juniors 


Almy,  Elizabeth  Barker 

Aspegren,  Ava  Stina  Birgit  Tiarsdatter 

Aspegren,  Emmy  Marta  . 

Ball,  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Beck,  Gertrude  Mae 
Bicknell,  Gertrude  Louise 
Bills,  Eleanor  Frances  . 

Black,  Ellice  Roberta  . 

Boardman,  Gladys  Jean 
Booth,  Clarine  .... 
Bowden,  Elizabeth  Farrand  . 
Brightman,  Rosalie 


Tiverton,  R.  I. 
Dalsingborg,  Sweden 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Needham 
Madison,  N.  Y. 
Blacks  tone 
Springfield 
Chittenango,  N . Y. 
Washington,  Conn. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Canton 
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Bronstein,  Edith  Adele 
Butters,  Lily- 
Chandler,  Sylvia  Howard 
Cooke,  Hazel  Olive 
Cox,  Sara  Belle  . 

Crawford,  Alice  Handheld 
David,  Alice  Bingham  . 
Davis,  Helen  Stratton 
Day,  Elinor  Elizabeth 
De  Orsay,  Grace  Lillian 
Dibell,  Marie 
Dittrich,  Dorothy  Louise 
Dougherty,  Linsley 
Draper,  Dorothy  Koerner 
Duncan,  Carolyn  Beatrice 
Duncan,  Margaret  Jean 
Dunning,  Ruth  Shaw  . 
Elliott,  Ruth  Crafts 
Ellison,  Eleanor  . 

Elms,  Margaret  . 

Field,  Lucy  Frances 
Flynn,  Elizabeth  Frances 
Froeschle,  Alice  Ward 
Gesell,  Mae  Ella  . 

Goeltz  Henrietta  May 
Griswold,  Ruth  . 

Haines,  Clarice  Adeline 
Hambleton,  Vera  Elizabeth 
Hardy,  Josephine 
Harris,  Mary  Warner  . 
Hawkins,  Louise  Florence 
Herrick,  Maud  Alice 
Holby,  Marion  Catherine 
Howell,  Edith  Randolph 
Hutton,  Ruth 
Josselyn,  Esther  Thorpe 
Keim,  Mary  Evelyn 
Kennedy,  Ruth  Eleanor 
King,  Marion 
Krause,  Loretta  Christine 
Leach,  Margaret  Louise 
LeClaire,  Pauline 
MacLeod,  Lucy  Carter 
Mann,  Mary  Oleson 
Maxheld,  Marjorie  Bradford 
Mueller,  Eva  Louisa 
McEdwards,  Eugenie  Morrey 
Mcllroy,  Dorothy  Stanchheld 
Newbold,  Cynthia  June 


Boston 
Watertown 
Whitman 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Parkersburg,  W . Va. 
Walton,  N.  Y. 
Waltham 
Lynn 
Melrose 
Waterville,  Me. 
Joliet,  III. 
Union,  N.  Y. 
Auburndale 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Lowell 
Braintree 
Bangor,  Me. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Portsmouth,  O. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
West  Somerville 
Wilmette , III. 
New  Milford,  Conn. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

Methuen 
Chicago,  III. 
Canton,  0. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Shelbyville,  III. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Youngstown,  0. 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
West  Hanover 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Portland,  Me. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Lonark,  Pa. 
Joliet,  III. 
Nashua,  N . H. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lombard,  III. 
Woodfords,  Me  • 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Noyes,  Ethel 
O’Brien,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Oby,  Christine  Van  Fossen  . 
Owings,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Pagin,  Nancy  Louise  . 

Patten,  Cynthia  Madalyn 
Pinkham,  Marcia  Winter 
Pulsifer,  Pauline  Rebecca 
Quimby,  Dorothy 
Quinn,  Dorothy  Lillian 
Remick,  Minnie  Joy 
Robinhold,  Frederica  Madeleine 
Royce,  Alice  Katheryn 
Schaeffer,  Hazel  Winona 
Selkirk,  Betty  Wilkins  . 

Senter,  Beatrice  . 

Shepard,  Janet 
Shidler,  Betty  Webb 
Silliman,  Martha 
Smith,  Jeannette  Elizabeth  . 
Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Smock,  Janette  Hendrick 
Stanton,  Mary  Louise 
Star,  Elsa  .... 
Staye,  Dorothy  Eleanor 
Stone,  Edith  Palmer 
Suor,  Evelyn  Virginia  . 

Tait,  Barbara 
Thorpe,  Edith  Lindsley 
Tokito,  Haru 
Tower,  Alice  May 
Tufts,  Katherine  Grace 
Turkington,  Alice  Patten 
Waltz,  Helen  Bada 
Wellington,  Carolyn  Virginia 
Wemple,  M.  Louise 
Wescott,  Barbara  Carolyn  . 
White,  Helen  Emilie 
Williams,  Mary  Etta  . 


Specials 

Abell,  Ellen  Janette  . 

Cleasby,  Dorris  ...... 

Coons,  Mary  Virginia  . . . . . 

Cuesta,  Maria  Cristina  . 

del  Valle,  Guadalupe  Fernandez  . 

Dorrance,  Alice  ...... 

Eckart,  Caroline  ...... 

Eckart,  Charlotte  . . . . . 


Millbrook 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  0. 
Hyaltsville,  Md. 
La  Grange,  III. 
Topsham,  Me. 
Portland,  Me. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

Spencer 
Lexington 
Auburn,  Pa. 
Somersworth,  N.  H. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
No.  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Red  Bank , N.  J. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
So.  Manchester,  Conn. 

Lexington 
Snyder,  N.  Y. 
Springfield 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hakodate,  Japan 
Spencer 
Winnetka,  III. 
East  Morris,  Conn. 
New  York 
Canton,  0. 
Wheeling , W.  Va. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Westfield 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Warren,  0. 
Orleans,  Vt. 
Evanston,  III. 
Guadalajara,  Mex. 
Guadalajara,  Mex. 
Camden,  N.  Y. 
Nichols,  Conn. 
Nichols,  Conn. 
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Eitapence,  Doris  Marjorie 
Follett,  Dorothy  Frances 
Foster,  Barbara  . 
Garrabrant,  Lois  Leslie 
Graham,  Alice  Catherine 
Haynes,  Virginia  Porter 
Hight,  Virginia  Drummond 
Hodges,  Catherine  Cousens 
Judson,  Jane  Winifred  . 
Kennedy,  Gladys  Rebecca 
Kittredge,  Elizabeth 
Kottcamp,  Helen  Glenn 
Lloyd,  Elizabeth  . 

Lowry,  Ruby 

Mann,  Evelyn  Weatherhead 
Murray,  Ruth  Ann 
McQuade,  Jane  Elizabeth 
Owen,  Helen  Trowbridge 
Pennell,  Mildred  . 

Perrin,  Althea 
Pollay,  Bertha  Chapman 
Price,  Florence  Ruth 
Rickey,  Frances  Wilda 
Scott,  Winnifred  . 

Stolaroff,  Mildred  Vera 
Woodman,  Ruth  Louise 
Young,  Helen  Lorraine 


Rutland,  Vt. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Portland,  Me. 
So.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Newtonville 
Brookline 
Bangor,  Me. 
Newton 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
Auburn,  Me. 
M ilford,  N.  H. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

New  York 
Brattleboro,  Ft. 
Three  Rivers,  Que. 
Ansonia,  Conn. 
Chicago,  III. 
Auburndale 
Attleboro 
Waltham 
Brookline 
Berlin,  Conn. 

Auburndale 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

A me s bury 
Newark,  N.  J. 


High  School  Students 

Applin,  Phyllis  ....... 

Atkinston,  Ellen  ...... 

Barber,  Barbara  ...... 

Barber,  Priscilla  ....... 

Barry,  Myrtle  Agnes  ...... 

Basley,  Margaret  Ann  ...... 

Bauer,  Madeline  Alwine  ..... 

Baxter,  Maria  ....... 

Beach,  Virginia  Dickinson  ..... 

Benham,  Lorraine  Holaday  ..... 

Best,  Natalie  Glover  ...... 

Billings,  Marjorie  ...... 

Blair,  Marjorie  Louise  ...... 

Bliss,  Helen  Gilman  ...... 

Boone,  Elizabeth  ...... 

Borden,  Preble  ....... 

Bowler,  Dorothy  ...... 

Braithwaite,  Katherine  Isobel  .... 

Childs,  Marion  Constance  ..... 

Colley,  Sarah  Grace  ...... 


Winchester 
Carpinteria,  Calif. 
West  Newton 
Weft  Newton 
Watertown 
Waltham 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 
West  Roxbury 
Brighton 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Alls  ton 
Brighton 
North  Troy,  Ft. 
Malden 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Boston 
Millinocket,  Me. 
A uburndale 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Kingston,  Pa. 
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Colyer,  Marjory 
Coombs,  Isabel  Frances 
Cushman,  Alice  . 

Cushman,  Lillian 
Decker,  Bernice  Eva 
Dickerson,  Josephine  Darling 
Drabble,  Ardelle  Chase 
Duvall,  Glorian 
Gallagher,  Frances 
Gardner,  Mildred 
Hilliard,  Faith  Elizabeth 
Hisgen,  Henrietta  Georgia 
Hodgkins,  Virginia  Whittemore 
Jackson,  Victoria  Annette 
Kimball,  Natalie  Mills 
Ladd,  Evelyn  Marjorie 
Larrabee,  Julia  Lucretia 
Lewis,  Elinore  Edwards 
Loewe,  Ella  Christine  . 

MacLeod,  Verta  Irene  . 
McConnell,  Rosanna  Helen  . 
McDonald,  Gwendolyn 
McKnight,  Mary  Margaret  . 
Mondelli,  Gertrude 
Moore,  Elsie  Margaret 
Morrell,  Helen  Keith  . 

Morrison,  Jacqueline  Avent 
Nydegger,  Alice  Marie 
Oram,  Charlotte  . 

Parker,  Helen  Cushing 
Parker,  Marjorie  Elizabeth 
Penfold,  Mary  Stanton 
Pettit,  M.  Virginia 
Putnam,  Dorothy  Linscott  . 
Robertson,  Frances  Carleton 
Rosenblum,  Florence  Charlotte 
Rowbotham,  Ruth 
Sanderson,  Thora  Adelaide  . 
Schaller,  Marjorie  Florence  Brooks 
Smith,  Dorothy  Jane  . 

Spooner,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Louise  Mayo 
Towle,  Mona  Charlotte 
Trafton,  Adeline  . 

Trout,  Helen  Leavitt  . 

Vandeveer,  Vesta  Ethel wyn 
Vickers,  Jean 
Wells,  Elizabeth  Whiting 
Whitley,  Lorraine  Elizabeth  . 


Newark , N.  /, 
Belfast , Me. 
Newton  Centre 
Newton  Centre 
Denver , Colo . 
Stony  Brook , L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Providence , R.  I . 
Shelter  Island  Heights , N.  Y. 

Boston 
Egypt 
Bradford 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Toronto,  Canada 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Ft. 

Lawrence 
Congers,  N.  Y. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

Brighton 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
Baltimore,  Aid. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Waltham 
Montclair , N.  J. 
Aladison,  N.  J. 
Summit , N.  J. 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Brighton 
Wellesley 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Melrose 
South  Deerfield 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Somerville 
Brighton 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Gloucester 
Middleboro 
Cambridge 
So.  Hanover 
Chelsea 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Evanston,  III. 
Haverhill 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Wiggin,  Winona  Wentworth  . 
Wilbur,  Helen  Louise 
Willson,  Helena  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  Doris  Katherine 
Winkler,  Virginia 
Winslow,  Barbara  Natalie 
Winslow.  Marjorie 
Wood,  Marjorie  Elizabeth 


Somerville 
Waltham 
W ollaston 
Brookline 
Brooklyn , N.  Y. 
Hyde  Park 
Auburndale 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y . 


SUMMARY 


Junior  College 

Senior  Class  . 
Junior  Class  . 
Special 


8-4 

ioo 

35  219 


Senior  High  School 

Sophomore  . 
Freshmen 
Sub-Freshmen 
Preparatory  . 


26 

20 

19 

12  77  296 


Average  age  for  the  Junior  College,  19.7  years. 
Average  age  for  the  Senior  High  School,  17. 1 years. 


Congregational  ..... 

Episcopal  ...... 

Presbyterian  ..... 

Methodist  ..... 

Baptist  ...... 

Catholic  ...... 

Christian  Science  .... 

Lutheran  ...... 

Unitarian  ...... 

Universalist  ..... 

Jewish  ...... 

Reformed  ...... 

Christian  ...... 

Community  ..... 

Friend  ...... 

Undesignated  ..... 

Totals 


College 

High  School 

Special 

40 

25 

9 

74 

34 

14 

7 

55 

30 

9 

3 

42 

23 

15 

5 

43 

11 

3 

14 

9 

1 

5 

1 5 

6 

2 

2 

IC 

6 

6 

2 

7 

14 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

184 

77 

35 

296 

77 


College 

High  School 

Specials 

California  .... 

1 

1 

Colorado  .... 

1 

1 

Connecticut 

13 

2 

S 

20 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

Florida  .... 

1 

1 

Georgia  .... 

1 

1 

Illinois  .... 

16 

1 

2 

19 

Indiana  .... 

2 

2 

Louisiana  .... 

1 

1 

2 

Maine  .... 

16 

2 

3 

21 

Maryland  .... 

1 

1 

2 

Massachusetts 

39 

4i 

10 

90 

Michigan  .... 

3 

1 

4 

Nebraska  .... 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire  . 

8 

1 

1 

10 

New  Jersey 

15 

6 

2 

23 

New  York  .... 

28 

9 

4 

4i 

Ohio  ..... 

5 

1 

6 

Pennsylvania 

10 

3 

13 

Rhode  Island 

7 

2 

9 

Texas  .... 

2 

1 

3 

Utah  .... 

1 

1 

Vermont  .... 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Virginia  .... 

1 

1 

West  Virginia 

4 

1 

5 

Wisconsin  .... 

1 

1 

Canada  .... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

China  .... 

1 

1 

Japan  .... 

1 

1 

Mexico  .... 

1 

2 

3 

Porto  Rico  . 

1 

1 

Sweden  .... 

1 

1 

Totals 

184 

77 

35 

296 

Junior  College  Courses 

Home  Economics  . 

63 

Sewing  . 

69 

Cooking 

42 

Millinery 

12 

Liberal  Arts  . 

72 

Secretarial  Science 

40 

Stenography  . 

49 

Typewriting  . 

5i 

Accounting 

18 

Academic  Music  . 

13 

Instrumental  Music 

63 

Vocal  Music  . 

27 

Art  Course  . 

10 

Art 

31 

Special  Course 

7S 

21 

219 

78 


Senior  High  School  Courses 

College  Preparatory 
Academic 


38 

39  77 


Instrumental  Music 
Vocal  Music  . 
Elementary  Sewing 
Elementary  Cooking 
Typewriting  . 
Stenography  . 
Freehand  Drawing  . 


27 

13 

8 

2 

1 

2 

3 
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Lasell  Clubs 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association. 

President,  Susan  Tiffany,  ’15,  163  Thompson  St.,  Springfield. 
Vice-President,  Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  ’06,  (Mrs.  R.  M.),  12  Woronoco  Ave., 
Westfield. 

Secretary,  Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  To,  (Mrs.  E.  P.),  14  Wellington  Road, 
Brookline. 

Treasurer,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  ’73,  (Mrs.  C.  D.),  Box  361,  Miami,  Fla. 
The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Laura  Hale  Gorton,  T6,  (Mrs.  J.  M.),  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Vice-President,  Mabel  Case  Viot,  ’94,  (Mrs.  J.  N.),  Highland  Park,  So. 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Emma  White  Welles,  1890-93,  (Mrs.  Harry),  Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Evelyn  Ebert  Allen,  ’99,  (Mrs.  H.  H.),  53  W.  85th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Vice-President,  Josephine  Curry,  ’23,  305  Rugby  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mercedes  Rendell,  ’23,  24  St.  Andrews  Place, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Gertrude  Gleason  Shepard,  1891-92,  (Mrs.  G.  C.),  938  Edgemere 
Place,  Evanston,  111. 

Vice-President,  Helen  Coons  Zoller,  ’21, (Mrs.  M.M.),  7631  Eastlake  Terrace, 
Chicago,  111. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Helen  T.  Buettner,  ’23,  4248  Hazel  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club. 

Perpetual  Honorary  President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bragdon,  615  Prospect  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

President,  Cleora  Brooks  Clokey,  ’01,  (Mrs.  Ira),  1821  Wayne  Ave.,  So. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Vice-President,  Josephine  MacDonald  Smith,  1901-02,  (Mrs.  H.  P.),  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

Secretary,  Lucy  Muth  Kinney,  1898-99,  (Mrs.  David  G.),  Box  161,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 

Treasurer,  Nettie  Roulstone  Barnhart,  1910-11,  (Mrs.  S.  N.),  611  M.  Martel 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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The  Indianapolis  Club. 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  ’12,  (Mrs.  R.  K.), 
3650  Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Las  ell  Club. 

President,  Lorena  Fellows  Sawyer,  ’99,  (Mrs.  H.),  840  Broadway,  Bangor,  Me. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lydia  Adams,  ’18,  152  Webster  Ave.,  Bangor,  Maine. 
The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Club. 

President,  Alice  Anderson  Kountze,  ’95,  (Mrs.  L.  L.),  423  So.  39th  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Vice-President,  Shirley  Castetter  Donaldson,  1906-07,  (Mrs.  G.  W.),  107  So. 
52nd  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Secretary,  Jean  Field,  ’22,  126  So.  31st  Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Treasurer,  Madge  Hallenbeck  Pinney,  1900-01,  (Mrs.  F.  S.),  402  Oakland 
Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Helen  Danforth  Baker,  1901-3,  (Mrs.  C.  B.),  362  N.  32d  St., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lucile  Lothrop  Halen,  1903-5,  (Mrs.  H.  D.),  519 
E.  21st  St.  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Cleveland  Club. 

President,  Helen  Hart  Lind,  ’18,  (Mrs.  R.  A.),  1059  Maplecliffe  Street,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Margaret  Rand,  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Miller  Henn,  1904-05,  (Mrs.  A.  E.),  2613  Wellington 
Rd.  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Marguerite  Vicary,  1908-10,  1253  N.  Cleveland  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Brandow  Trumbull,  ’11,  (Mrs.  H.  N.),  2266  Grandview 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Katherine  Rice  Broock,  ’20,  (Mrs.  F.  M.),  2526  Calvert  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Evans  Valpey,  ’15,  (Mrs.  H.  H.),  2645  Rochester 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Helen  Bauman  Routier,  ’17,  (Mrs.  R.  E.),  818  Edison 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan,  1905-6,  (Mrs.  Myron),  916  Fairmount 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Secretary,  Katherine  H.  Wheeler,  ’09,  756  Goodrich  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Fort  Fairfield  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Alice  Kimball,  ’98,  Elenbrook  Farm,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 
Vice-President,  Maxine  Perry  Hall,  ’22,  (Mrs.  R.  T.),  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  T6,  21  Fort  Hill  St.,  Fort 
Fairfield,  Me. 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Annie  Merrill  David,  ’12,  (Mrs.  E.  W.),  310  Gowen  Ave.,  Mt  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Jessie  Caulk  Shepherd,  ’17,  “Greystone,”  Middletown,  Del. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Edith  Hobson  Fricke,  ’17,  (Mrs.  H.  E.),  6306  Moylan 
St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Toledo  Club. 

President,  Myra  Schofield  Magnuson,  1908-09,  (Mrs.  Mark),  2830  Glenwood 
Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Mildred  Harvey,  19 20-1,  2160  Scottwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Mae  Harrison  Clifford,  1915-16,  (Mrs.  G.  C.),  Falmouth  Foreside, 
Maine,  R.  D. 

Vice-President,  Doris  Powers  Thomas,  Ti,  (Mrs.  P.  W.),  40  Westminster 
Ave.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Louise  A.  Stevens,  ’22,  111  Williams  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 
Secretary,  Frances  Coombs,  T9,  York  Street,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 

New  Haven  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Leota  M.  Fulton,  1919-20,  Box  399,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Vice-President,  Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  T8,  (Mrs.  Carl),  1300  Dinwell  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Treasurer,  Cornelia  M.  Hemingway,  ’22,  930  Quinnipiac  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Secretary,  Ruth  Tolman,  1918-19,  449  Norton  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Western  Massachusetts  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  ’06  (Mrs.  Ray  M.),  12  Woronoco  Ave., 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Susan  E.  Tiffany,  T5,  163  Thompson  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Visiting  Representative,  Amy  Tuthill  Smith,  T8,  (Mrs.  R.  W..  Jr.),  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  Miami  Club. 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  ’73,  (Mrs.  C.  D.) 
Box  361,  Miami,  Fla. 

The  Pittsburgh  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Jessie  Godfrey  White,  1881-82,  (Mrs.  S.  A.),  Winebiddle  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  East  End. 

Vice-President,  Corinne  Richter  Devol,  ’04,  (Mrs.  L.  S.),  15 1 Riverview  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ida  Mallory  Lyon,  ’03,  (Mrs.  F.  F.),  1121  King 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Life  Secretaries 

1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  Carlos  D.), 
Miami,  Florida,  Box  361. 

1882.  Jessie  Joy  MacMillan, 

105  Hancock  Street,  Auburndale. 

1883.  Lillian  M.  Packard, 

12  Danville  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

1884.  Nellie  P.  Draper  (Mrs.  Joseph  R.), 

71  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale. 

1889.  Grace  C.  Huntington, 

194  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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1896.  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  (Mrs.  A.  D.), 

10  Dexter  Street,  Malden. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.), 

21  Waterson  Road,  Newton. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.), 

Derby  Line,  Vt. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry), 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton. 

1908.  Lela  H.  Goodall, 

223  Main  Street,  Sanford,  Me. 

1910.  Marion  Hale  Bottomley, 

14  Wellington  Rd.,  Brookline 

1911.  Kathleen  Knight, 

600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1912.  Clara  Parker  Colby  (Mrs.  J.  T.), 

28  Harrington  Street,  Newtonville. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  Albert  L.), 

Castleton  Apt.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.), 

121  Bancroft  Ave.,  Reading. 

1916.  M.  Adolphia  Garnsey, 

Spring  Lake,  Michigan. 

1917.  Gertrude  Allen, 

71  Warwick  Road,  Melrose  Highlands. 

1918.  Lois  A.  Nichols  Arnold  (Mrs.  Ellsworth  V.), 

90  Columbus  Street,  Bedford,  0. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols, 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  Eleanor  Thompson  Cline  (Mrs.  S.  S.), 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

1921.  Doris  Bissett  Bryant  (Mrs.  R.  F.), 

37  Lunt  St.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt  (Mrs.  J.  E.), 

628  Broad  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant,  Marjorie  Emma  Lovering, 

3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford. 

1923.  Catherine  Puckett  Neill  (Mrs.  J.  C.), 

Claridge  Manor,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Assistant,  Adrienne  Estelle  Smith, 

19  Owatonria  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1924.  Edith  Campbell  Clendenin, 

11  Almeda  Place.  Ferguson,  Mo. 

1925.  Martha  Elizabeth  Fish, 

Canton,  Mass. 
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RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS. 


Index 


Academic  Music  Courses  (Outlines) 
Cello  Major  . 

Organ  Major  . 

Pianoforte  Major 
Violin  Major  . 

Voice  Major  . 

Accounting 

Admission,  Requirements  for 
Advanced  Standing 
Aesthetic  Dancing 
American  Government  . 

American  History  . 

Ancient  History 
Arithmetic,  Commercial 
Art  Collection  . 

Art  Courses  . 

Art  Department  . 

Astronomy  

Athletics  and  Sports 
Auburndale  Map  . 

Berkeley  House  . 

Bible  Study  . . . . . 

Biology  . 

Bragdon  Hall 
Buildings  and  Grounds 
Business  English  . 

Business  Law 
Calendar,  The 

Canoe  Club  ..... 
Canoeing  . 

Carpenter  Hall 
Carter  Hall 

Certificates  . . . . . 

Chapel  Services  .... 
Chemistry 
House  . 

Inorganic 

Child  Care 

Child  Study  . . . . . 

Clark  Cottage  .... 
Conversation  ’ 

Costume  Design  .... 
Current  History  .... 

Dancing 

Diction 

Dietetics 
Diploma  . 

Drawing  .... 

Dress  . 

Economics,  Elements  of 
Education  Courses 
Educational  Psychology 
English  Courses  .... 

English  History 
Entrance  Requirements  for 

Academic  Music  Department  . 
European  History 
Events,  A List  of  . 

Excursions  . . . . . 

Expenses  . . . . . 

Expression  and  Dramatic  Courses  . 
Faculty,  The  . . . . 

Faculty,  The  Department  of  Music 
Filing  ...... 

Foods  ...... 

Freehand  Drawing 

French  . . . . . 

Gardner  Hall 

General  Information 

Golf  ...... 

Government 

Graduation  Requirements 

Grounds 

Harmony  Courses  . . . . 

Harp  Study 

Hawthorne  House  . . . . 

Health,  Care  of  . 

History  (Lasell)  . . . . 

History  of  Art  . . . . 


PAGE 


History  of  Education  ...  30 

History  of  Music  ....  57 

History  of  Physical  Science  . 46 

History  of  Religion  ...  48 

Home  Economics  Department  34 

House  Furnishing  ...  29 

House  Management  ...  36 

House  Planning  ....  37 

Information,  General  ...  60 

Instructors  . . 5, 60 

Junior  College  Classification  20 

Junior  College  Courses  (Outlines) . 23 

Liberal  Studies  ....  23 

English  Major  ...  23 

Language  Major  . 24 

Science  Major  ...  24 

Social  Science  Major  . 24 

Home  Economics  ...  25 

Clothing  Major  ...  25 

Foods  Major  ...  25 

Art 26 

Secretarial  Science  ...  26 

Languages,  Department  of  .38 

Lasell  Clubs  .....  79 

Lasell  Leaves  ....  63 

Latin 41 

Lectures 63 

Life  Secretaries  ....  82 

Location  . . . . 13 

Maps  ......  83 

Mathematics  . . 41 

Methods  of  Teaching  ...  30 

Millinery  .....  36 

Modeling  .....  27 

Music  Courses  ....  57 

Music,  Department  of  . . .52 

Officers  of  Administration  . 5 

Organ  . . . . . . 53, 55 

Orphean  Club  ....  54 

Painting 27 

Penmanship  .....  43 

Personal  Supervision  ...  60 

Physical  Training  ...  49 

Physics  . * 45 

Physiology 36 

Pianoforte  Study  ...  52 

Psychology,  Principles  of  .47 
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THE  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LASELL  SEMINARY 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A COUNTRY  DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 
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ADDRESS  G.  M.  WINSLOW,  PH.  D. 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Calendar 


1927-1928 

. Arrival  of  New  Students 
Registration  of  New  Students  and  Arrival  of  Old  Students 

Formal  Opening 
End  of  First  Quarter 


1927 

September  20 
September  21 
September  22 
November  19 
November  23,  3.15  P.M.  tol 
November  25  for  classes  f 
December  14,  n A.M.  to  j 

1928  V 
January  4,  11  A.M.  ) 
February  4 

March  30  . 

March  30,  11  A.M.  toJ 
April  10  for  classes  f 
June  2 ...  . 

June  3 ...  . 

June  4 ...  . 

June  5 
June  5 


Thanksgiving  Recess 

Christmas  Vacation 

Second  Semester 
End  of  Third  Quarter 

Easter  Vacation 

. End  of  Second  Semester 
Baccalaureate  Sunday 
. Class  Night 
Commencement  Day 
. Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class.  Each  student 
must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  first  class. 

THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Principal 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


The  Trustees  of  Lasell  Seminary 

President 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

Vice-President 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 
Clerk 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 
T reasurer 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 
Executive  Board 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW  J.  B.  JAMIESON 

E.  JAMES  WINSLOW  MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL  C.  E.  VALENTINE 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY  W.  J.  SPAULDING 

MRS.  A.  D.  PIERCE 

Trustees 

1922- 1927 

C.  C.  BRAGDON Pasadena,  Calif. 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY Springfield,  Mass. 

ANNIE  CROWE  COLLUM  (Mrs.  W.  H.)  ...  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

1923- 1928 

JOS  I AH  P.  WESCOTT Dover,  Mass. 

J.  PORTER  RUSSELL Newton,  Mass. 

ETTA  AUSTIN  McDONALD  (Mrs.  James  R.)  . . West  Medford,  Mass. 

1924- 1929 

E.  JAMES  WINSLOW Auburndale,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  B.  JAMIESON Newton,  Mass. 

CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE Auburndale,  Mass. 

1925- 1930 

EDWARD  J.  FROST Auburndale,  Mass. 

WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING Auburndale,  Mass. 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER Auburndale,  Mass. 

1926- 1931 

RUTH  TALCOTT  BRITTON  (Mrs.  Charles  O.)  . . Talcottville,  Conn. 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW Auburndale,  Mass. 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY Auburndale,  Mass. 

JOSEPHINE  CHANDLER  PIERCE  (Mrs.  A.  D.)  . . Malden,  Mass. 

IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  Ray  M.)  . . . . Westfield,  Mass. 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1898;  Lasell,  1898- 
CHARLES  C.  BRAGDON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Principal  Emeritus 

Lasell,  1874-1908;  615  Prospect  Boulevard,  Pasadena,  California 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW,  B.A.,  Assistant  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Science 
B.A.,  Bates,  1893;  Lasell,  1909- 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY,  B.C.S.,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Secretarial  Science 

B.C.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1921  ;Lasell,  1923- 
LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Dean  of  Residence 

Graduate  Preparatory  Department  Northwestern  University;  Student  at 
Northwestern  University;  Graduate  Lasell,  1880;  Lasell,  1903- 
JEANNE  LE  ROYER,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  cours  de  vacances  Alliance  Frangaise,  Paris,  1894-1900;  Student  in 
the  University  of  Grenoble,  France,  1905-1912;  special  student  under  l’Abbe 
Rousselet,  College  of  France,  (Sorbonne);  Lasell,  1892- 
MARY  PATTEN  WITHERBEE,  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  of  Lasell  Seminary,  1892;  Student  at  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1895- 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  House  Planning,  and  Lasell  Crew  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1907;  Lasell,  1911- 
REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Student  at  Universidad  Mexicana,  1902-04;  Syracuse  University,  1906-07; 
Columbia  Teachers  College,  1907-08;  Assistant  Instructor  Boston  University 
Summer  School,  1917;  Instructor  Pennsylvania  State  College  Summer  School, 
1922-23,  1923-24,  1924-25;  Lasell,  1917- 

CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS,  B.S.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics 

B.S.,  Tufts,  1897;  Graduate  McDowell  School  of  Dressmaking  and  Millinery, 
1913;  Graduate  of  the  Taylor  School  of  Design,  1916;  Student  at  Simmons 
College,  1915-17;  Lasell,  1917- 
NELLIE  E.  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  of  the  Teacher’s  Course  in  Advanced  Dressmaking,  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell,  1917- 
STATIRA  PREBLE  McDONALD,  M.A.,  Field  Secretary 
B.A.,  Acadia,  1897;  M.A.,  Acadia, 1908;  Lasell,  1918- 
SUSIE  CARY  JOHNSON,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1900;  Lasell,  1919- 

EDITH  ELLEN  LAWRENCE,  B.A.,  Instructor  of  History  and  Psychology 
B.A.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
MARY  ROLINE  STEWART,  Instructor  in  Art  and  House  Decoration 

Graduate  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  1921;  Student  in  Art,  Hyannis 
Normal  School,  summer,  1922;  Student  at  the  North  Adams  Normal  School, 
under  Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  of  Lasell,  1909;  B.A.,  Goucher  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1926;  Lasell,  1924- 

DORIS  BOOTHBY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Framingham  Normal  (Household  Arts  Dept.),  1913;  Prince  School 
of  Simmons  College,  1917;  B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1924;  Lasell,  1924- 
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RUTH  COLE  NICE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Russell  Sage,  1924;  Lasell,  1924- 
ANNA  B.  PALMATEER,  Instructor  in  Art 

Studied  a year  with  Joseph  De  Camp;  Student  at  Boston  Normal  Art  School, 
1909-11;  Graduate  of  the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  summer, 
1922;  Lasell,  1924- 

CAROLYN  COLTON,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

Graduate  Lasell,  1923;  Graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education, 
1925;  Lasell,  1925- 

HELEN  C.  DIMITROFF,  B.S.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.S.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters,  1923;  Lasell, 

1925- 

HULDAH  LAIRD,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Science 

S.B.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1925;  Student  at  Boston 
University  Graduate  School,  1925-1926;  Lasell,  1925- 
JEAN  McTAGGART,  Assistant  in  Sewing 

ELEANOR  SPOFFORD  PERLEY,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A. B.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1916;  Lasell,  1924- 
CLEO  RICKARD,  Instructor  in  Swimming 

Graduate  of  the  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Boston,  19  24;  Lasell, 

1925- 

HUGO  B.  SEIKEL,  Director  of  Recreation 

Instructor  at  Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1902-1903;  Instructor  at  Princeton 
University,  1904-1905;  Director  of  Fellowship  House  in  Waltham,  1906-1919; 
Coached  Harvard  Gym  Team,  1921-1922-1923;  Director  of  Recreation  at 
Manhattan  Beach  and  Brighton  Beach,  New  York;  Lasell,  1925- 
ELINOR  STEARNS,  Instructor  in  Expression 

Graduate  of  the  Leland  Powers  School  of  the  Spoken  Word,  1921;  Graduate 
of  the  Phidelah  Rice  Summer  School,  1921;  Lasell,  1925- 
GRACE  FELKER,  Instructor  in  Dancing 

Graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  1926;  Student  under 
Senia  Russakoff  of  the  Russian  Ballet  School;  Member  of  the  Boston  Ballet 
Co.,  1926-;  Student  at  the  Boston  School  of  Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  1926; 
Lasell,  1926- 

FLORENCE  LOUISE  GOULD,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Sociology 

B. S.,  Boston  University,  School  of  Education,  1925;  Student,  Smith  College, 
1897;  Graduate,  Wellington  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Cambridge,  1903; 
Lasell,  1926- 

ELIZABETH  LILLISTON  HICKMAN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 
B.A.,  Goucher  College,  1925;  M.A.,  Clark  University,  1926;  Lasell,  1926- 
HARRIET  S.  HOLDEN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German  and  History 

A. B.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1893;  M.A.,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, 1900;  Student  at  Radcliffe,  1924-1925;  Lasell,  1926- 

BESSIE  B.  HUNT,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  of  Chandler  Normal  School,  Boston;  Lasell,  1926- 
EDITH  M.  NICHOLS,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Mathematics 

B. A.,  Wellesley,  1926;  Lasell,  1926- 
EDITH  G.  SNOW,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Brown,  1926;  Lasell,  1926- 
MARION  ROOT  BENSON,  Nurse 
LILIAN  C.  G.  ROSS,  Nurse 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Instructor  in 
Organ,  Harmony  and  Choral  Singing 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1873;  Boston  University 
College  of  Music,  1875;  Organist  of  the  Porter  Congregational  Church,  Brock- 
ton; Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church;  Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  Boston; 
Harvard  Church,  Brookline;  Professor  of  Organ  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1880-;  Composer  of  four  sonatas  for  the  organ,  symphonic 
poem,  two  books  of  church  pieces,  “Aurora”  for  orchestra  and  organ  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, besides  many  smaller  compositions  and  anthems,  author  of  Organ  School 
1893  Manual  of  Pedal  Technique,  Legato  Fingering  and  Phrasing  for  the 
Piano,  Lasell,  1897- 

HELEN  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  under  Clara  E.  Munger  for  eight  years;  student  of  French  Songs  under 
Lapierre  of  Paris  and  Edmond  Clement;  also  three  seasons  of  interpretive 
work  under  Frank  La  Forge;  Lasell,  1899- 

GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Ensemble  and  Harmony, 
and  conductor  of  the  Orphean  Club;  Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  1897,  and  1899  with  honors;  Studied  two  summers  with  I. 
Philipp  in  Paris,  1906-1914;  Conductor  of  the  Brockton  Choral  Society; 
“Elijah,”  Braves  Field,  Boston,  1916;  Pageant  “Adana,”  Symphony  Hall, 
1919;  Peoples  Choral  Union,  Boston,  1919-;  Choral  Conductor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Pageant,  1921;  Choral  Art  Club  of  Brockton,  1922-;  Highland  Glee 
Club,  Newton,  1922-23;  Keene  (N.  H.)  Choral  Club,  1923-;  “Elijah”  in 
Operatic  Form,  Boston  Opera  House,  1924;  Choral  Conductor  Northfield 
Seminary,  1924-25;  Choral  Conductor  Mt.  Hermon  School,  1924-25;  Con- 
ductor Choral  Society  of  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
1925-;  Lasell,  1910- 

RIVERS  ELLETT,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte  and  Solfeggio 

B.A.,  Blue  Mountain  College;  Student  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s 
College,  1913-14;  Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1919; 
Graduate  study  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1920;  Lasell,  1920- 

MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

B.A.,  University  of  Nevada,  1895;  Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1898;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1904-1919;  Former  member  of  the  Boston  Opera  School;  Student 
under  Monsieur  Dubulle,  Paris,  1904;  Contralto  at  the  Leyden  Congregational 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1910-26;  Lasell,  1921- 

ANNA  BABETTE  EICHHORN,  Instructor  in  Violin  Music 

Student  under  Felix  Winternitz  of  Boston  and  Professor  Wily  Hess  of  the 
Rochschule,  Berlin;  Concert  Mistress  of  the  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra, 
Boston,  under  Georges  Longy  (Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  1921;  Violin 
Examiner,  Boston  Public  High  Schools,  for  outside  study  in  Applied  Music, 
1921-23;  Foreign  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  War; 
toured  the  United  States  with  the  Chautauqua  Association;  Lasell,  1921- 
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EARL  E.  HARPER,  B.A.,  S.T.B.,  Director  of  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1918;  Special  student,  University 
School  of  Music,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Nebraska  State  University,  1911- 
12;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  School  of  Theology,  1921;  Graduate  Student 
of  Theory  of  Music,  Harvard  University,  1923;  Director  of  Music,  Greater 
Boston  Federation  of  Churches,  1920;  Lecturer  on  Church  Music,  Chatauqua 
Institution,  192 1—;  Lasell,  1922- 
JEAN  STANLEY  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Student  at  Wellesley  College,  1907-09;  Student  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1910-13;  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Wilson  College,  1913- 
14;  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  1919-1923;  Lasell,  1923- 
HAROLD  F.  SCHWAB,  A.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Solfeggio  and 
Harmony 

Graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Piano,  1919;  M.B.,  1920; 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1922;  Lasell,  1924- 
MARION  HARLOW  WATSON,  Instructor  in  Harp 

Student  for  three  years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  under 
Alfred  Holy;  while  there,  was  first  harpist  of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra. 
Has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  as  soloist  with  the 
People’s  Symphony;  Lasell,  1924- 
FRANK  P.  BAKER,  Instructor  in  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Banjo 

Instructor  at  Needham  Academy;  Fessenden  School;  Lasell,  1926- 
EDITH  M.  JOHNSON,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  History  of  Music 

Student  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1906-08;  studied  in  Berlin 
under  Mme.  Varette  Ter  Stepanoff;  instructor  at  McGill  Conservatorium  of 
Music,  Montreal,  six  years:  Lasell,  1926- 
HILDEGARD  BERTHOLD,  Instructor  in  Violoncello 

Student  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  American  Institute  of 
Normal  Methods;  in  Berlin  with  Hugo  Dechert,  of  the  Willy  Hess  Quartet, 
completing  her  European  studies  in  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Prof. 
Julius  Klengel.  Soloist  and  ensemble  player  with  The  Bostonia  Trio  and 
other  musical  organizations.  Lasell,  1926- 


The  Fireplace  in  the  Library 
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Lectures 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
Morals  and  Manners 


LEON  H.  VINCENT,  Litt.D. 
Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Turk’s  Head  Club 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 


PHIDELAH  RICE 
David  Garrick 


DR.  WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  McGOVERN 
“Secrets  of  the  Amazonian  Jungle” 


LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 
Current  Events 


BLANCHE  C.  MARTIN 
“If  I Were  King” 


Mme.  KAZARINOF 

“Some  Great  Russian  Writers  of  the  19th  Century” 


PAUL  SHIRLEY 

Concert  Recital  with  Howard  Goding,  Pianist 


CHARLES  FLOYD 
Birds 


WILLIAM  C.  GORDON,  Ph.D. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 


CHARLES  R.  BROWN,  LL.D. 
Commencement  Address 
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Chapel  Services 


REV.  SIDNEY  LOVETT 
REV.  PAYSON  PIERCE 
DR.  JOHN  COUSENS 
REV.  J.  EDGAR  PARK,  D.D. 
REV.  PAUL  S.  PHELAN 
BISHOP  JOHN  DALLAS 
REV.  HENRY  CRANE,  D.D. 
REV.  RAYMOND  CALKINS,  D.D. 
REV.  EDWARD  P.  DREW,  D.D. 
REV.  ASHLEY  D.  LEAVITT,  D.D. 
PROF.  ELMER  LESLIE 
CLARA  A.  WINSLOW 
MABEL  STANAWAY  BRIGGS 
DR.  PERCY  EDROP 
DR.  SAMUEL  McCOMB 
DR.  JAMES  GORDON  GILKEY 
REV.  GARFIELD  MORGAN 
MELVILLE  FREEMAN 
MARY  ROLINE  STEWART 
DR.  NEHEMIAH  BOYNTON 
LUCILE  FORMAN 


REV.  CLARENCE  WELLS  DUNHAM 
REV.  SIDNEY  LOVETT 
REV.  M.  H.  LICHLITER,  D.D. 

REV.  CHASKAR  P.  HIVALE 
PROF.  JOHN  PATTEN  MARSHALL 
GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM 
REV.  D.  BREWER  EDDY,  D.D. 
LILLIE  R.  POTTER 
DR.  GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 
PRES.  FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE 
REV.  EARL  E.  HARPER 
MARTHA  HARTMAN 
HAROLD  F.  SCHWAB 
MARY  PATTEN  WITHERBEE 
ELINOR  STEARNS 
CAROLINE  SIBLEY  SAUNDERS 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK 
DORIS  BOOTHBY 
EDITH  ELLEN  LAWRENCE 
statira  p.  McDonald 


Grove  St.  Entrance  to  Bragdon 
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A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Educational  Trips 

Concord  and  Lexington;  Old  and  New  Boston  and  Harvard  College;  Salem, 
Gloucester  and  Marblehead;  Plymouth;  Cambridge,  Mt.  Auburn;  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts;  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Factory;  Batchelder  and  Snyder,  Whole- 
sale Dealers;  Ferguson’s  Bakery;  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company;  Newton 
Hospital;  Home  Beautiful  Exhibition;  Convention  of  the  Chandler  School 
for  Women. 

Churches 

In  Boston  — Trinity  Church;  New  Old  South  Church;  Emmanuel  Church; 
Community  Church;  Christian  Science  Church;  Church  of  the  Advent;  Old 
North  Church;  King’s  Chapel;  Park  Street  Church;  Union  Rescue  Mission; 
Church  of  All  Nations;  People’s  Temple;  Tremont  Temple;  Harvard  Church 
(Brookline);  Second  Church  (West  Newton). 

Concerts  and  Recitals 

In  Auburndale — Christmas  Vespers  and  Annual  Concert  by  the  Lasell  Glee 
Club;  Woodland  Park  School  Music  Recitals;  Informal  Recitals  by  the  pupils 
in  the  Music  Department;  Orphean  Club  Concert;  Commencement  Concert. 
Paul  Shirley;  Five  Concerts  by  Group  of  Symphony  Players;  Methodist 
Church  Concert;  “The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ;”  “Victory  Divine”. 
In  Boston  — Piano  Recitals,  Rachmaninoff,  Percy  Grainger,  Tovey;  John 
McCormack;  Kreisler;  Schumann-Heink;  Harry  Lauder;  People’s  Choral 
Union;  Pop  Concerts;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  Richard  Crooks;  Hugh 
Walpole;  Leland  Powers  School. 


Frolics 

Welcome  of  the  Old  Girls  to  the  New,  and  Dance;  Missionary  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  entertain  school;  Hallowe’en  Celebration;  Christmas 
Banquet;  Sleigh  Rides;  Gardner  House  Stunt  Night;  Washington’s  Birthday 
Dinner  and  Martha  Washington  Party;  Class  Serenades;  Interclass  Swim- 
ming Meets;  Basket-ball  games,  Lasell-Waltham  High  School,  Lasell-Faculty, 
Lasell-Lexington;  Picnics  on  the  Charles;  Tennis  Tournament,  Lasell-Jackson 
College,  Lasell-Newton  High;  Interclass  Parties;  Field  Day;  May  Fete;  River 
Day;  Senior  Prom;  Country  Fair;  Interclass  Hockey  games;  Senior  Tea. 

College  Games 

Football  Games,  Harvard-Tufts,  Harvard-Brown,  Harvard-Dartmouth, 
Harvard-Middlebury,  Harvard-Holy  Cross,  Harvard-Yale,  Brown-Dart- 
mouth,  Harvard-Yale  Hockey  game. 


Excursions 

Winter  Excursion  to  the  White  Mountains;  Arnold  Arboretum;  Nantasket 
Beach;  Swampscott  Beach;  Washington,  D.  C.;  School  automobile  trips. 
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Receptions 

French  Conversation  Class  Tea;  Seniors  at  Home  to  Faculty  and  Students; 
Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow  at  Home  to  the  Seniors;  Senior  Conversation 
Class  Teas;  Woodland  Park  School  at  Home;  New  England  Alumnae  Mid- 
winter Reunion;  Musicales;  Principal  and  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Reception  to  the 
Senior  Class;  The  Alumnae  Reunion. 

Theatres  — Plays  and  Operas 

In  Boston  — The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheney;  Don  Juan;  The  Honor  of  the  Family; 
Samson  et  Delilah;  Die  Walkuere;  Tannhauser;  Aida;  Thais;  La  Traviata; 
Carmen;  II  Trovatore;  The  Masked  Ball;  Pelleas  and  Melisande;  Faust; 
Madame  Butterfly;  La  Boheme;  Feodor  Challiapin  in  The  Barber  of  Seville; 
The  Butter  and  Egg  Man;  Arms  and  the  Man;  Madame  Sans  Gene;  Cyrano 
De  Bergerac;  Sunny;  Resurrection;  Mozart;  The  Student  Prince;  Candida, 
Beau  Geste;  The  Ghost  Train;  Macbeth;  Charm. 

At  Lasell  — Dramatic  Club  Recital;  The  Prince  of  Court  Painters,  The 
Silver  Lining,  The  Florist  Shop,  Three  Pills  in  a Bottle;  Le  Malade  Imaginaire; 
The  Charm  School;  Uno  de  Elios  Debe  Casarse. 

Miscellaneous 

Christmas  Tree  for  children  of  the  employees;  Christmas  Carols  sung  by  Glee 
Club;  Exhibition  of  Dancing  at  Woodland  Park  School;  Swimming  Exhibition; 
Art  Exhibit;  Home  Economics  Exhibit;  Class  Night  Exercises;  Presentation 
of  Certificates  and  Prizes. 


Aubumdale  Station 

History 

Lasell  Seminary  was  founded  in  1851  by  Professor  Edward  Lasell  of  Williams 
College  as  a school  of  first  rank  for  girls.  In  the  reconstruction  days  after  the 
Civil  War  it  was  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cushing.  In  1874  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Bragdon  began  his  successful  principalship  of  thirty-four  years.  Dr.  Bragdon  was 
a pioneer  as  an  educator  and  believed  that  a young  woman,  like  her  brother,  needed 
training  for  her  life  work.  To  this  end,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  he  introduced 
home  economics  as  a part  of  the  curriculum,  lectures  on  common  law  for  women, 
talks  on  healthful  and  artistic  dress,  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  school  has  never  ceased  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is 
non-sectarian,  but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative  Christian 
homes. 


Location 

The  Seminary  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Auburn- 
dale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet  residential  district,  with 
a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and  unusual  culture;  the  scenery  is  charming, 
the  climate  healthful.  Auburndale  is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad.  Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  two  lines  of  electric  cars  afford 
ready  access  to  this  centre  of  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  culture.  New  York 
express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Springfield  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant. 
Ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  seminary  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out 
among  wooded  slopes,  offering  wonderful  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
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Bragdon  Hall 


The  Front  Lawn 


Buildings  and  Grounds 

Grounds 

The  property  of  the  school  covers  thirty  acres,  and  the  grounds,  for  the  most 
part,  front  upon  Woodland  Road.  The  green  lawns  and  hillsides,  beautiful  trees, 
flowers,  gardens,  tennis  courts,  driveways  and  playgrounds,  afford  plenty  of  room 
for  walks  and  outdoor  sports  and  serve  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  school. 

Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly  com- 
fortable. Almost  every  room  has  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  some  part  of 
the  day  and  all  are  well  heated  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Each  house  has  a 
supply  of  pure  hot  and  cold  water,  bathrooms,  excellent  ventilation,  sanitation, 
and  fire  protection. 

Bragdon  Hall 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the  group.  In  it 
are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation  and  music  rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors, 
library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This 
hall,  formerly  known  as  Cushman  Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon, 
principal  from  1874-1908. 
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Carpenter  Hall 


Carter  Hall 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge.  It  was  built  in 
1884,  and  contains  the  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  recitation  rooms,  dressmak- 
ing rooms,  domestic  science  laboratory,  and  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
applied  housekeeping  classes. 

Clark  Cottage 

Clark  Cottage,  added  in  1892,  is  situated  just  across  Woodland  Road  from 
Bragdon  Hall.  It  has  accommodations  for  about  fifteen  students  and  two  teachers. 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall 

Caroline  Carpenter  Hall,  an  attractive  home,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Mayor  Pickard  of  Newton.  It  was  bought  in  1908  and  is  named  for  Caroline  A. 
Carpenter,  who  was  the  assistant  principal  and  a much-loved  preceptress  for  many 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  senior  houses.  There  are  two  resident  teachers. 

Hawthorne  House 

Hawthorne  House  is  one  of  the  earliest  houses  of  Auburndale,  remodelled,  and 
acquired  as  a dormitory  in  1909.  There  are  rooms  for  thirteen  students,  and 
two  resident  teachers. 
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Carter  Hall 


Clark  Cottage 
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Gardner  Hall 


Gardner  Hall 

This  is  a senior  house.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1912  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest residences  of  Auburndale.  Nine  towns  can  be  seen  from  its  windows. 
It  accommodates  thirty  students.  It  is  named  for  the  artist,  Elizabeth  Gardner 
Bouguereau,  ’56.  There  are  two  resident  teachers.  The  gymnasium  is  located 
in  the  rear  of  Gardner  Hall. 

Berkeley  House 

Berkeley  House  was  purchased  in  1916  and  is  situated  on  Berkeley  Place, 
north  of  Carpenter  Hall  and  bordering  on  the  athletic  field. 


Woodland  Park  Hall 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  was  acquired  in  1918. 
It  is  but  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first  floor  are  located 
the  attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which  are  used  by  all  of  the  students 
and  teachers  who  occupy  the  house.  On  this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the 
sun  piazza  school  room  and  the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment. Special  literature  for  this  department  is  available. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  dormitories. 
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Principal's  Residence 

Built  in  1893,  it  stands  on  a hill  east  of  Bragdon  Hall. 

Educational  Opportunities  at  Lasell 

Lasell  is  composed  of  a senior  school  and  a junior  school. 

The  senior  school  covers  four  years  of  work.  The  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  correspond  to  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  and  the  junior  and  senior 
years  correspond  to  the  first  two  years  of  college.  This  plan  is  becoming  familiar 
as  one  type  of  “Junior  College.” 

The  junior  school  covers  grades  five  to  ten;  two  grades  of  elementary  work 
and  a four  year  junior  high  school. 

In  the  two  schools  we  offer  advanced  courses  in  Literature,  Languages  and 
Science;  two  year  courses  for  high  school  graduates  in  Home  Economics,  Music, 
Art,  Dramatic  Expression  and  Secretarial  Training;  also  thorough  College 
Preparatory  work  and  training  in  the  fundamental  elementary  subjects. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

The  ‘‘Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed  for  each 
applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application  is  filed  a certificate 
blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  the  registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  An  examination 
may  be  substituted  for  the  certificate  if  desired. 


ORGANIZATION 


The  Junior  College  of  Lasell  Seminary  offers  courses  covering  a period  of  four 
years.  The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  completion  of  work  usually  offered 
in  a four  year  high  school  and  the  last  two  years  are  devoted  wholly  to  advanced 
work. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

A student  who  has  completed  eight  units  of  high  school  work  may  be  admitted 
to  the  freshman  class. 

A unit  is  counted  for  each  subject  that  is  taken  five  forty-five  minute  periods 
a week,  or  the  equivalent,  for  a school  year. 

Advanced  Standing 

A student  who  presents  twelve  high  school  units  may  be  admitted  to  the 
sophomore  class. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  junior  class  without  condition  a student  must  present 
fifteen  high  school  units  distributed  as  follows: 

A Required 

English 
Algebra 

Foreign  Language 

B Restricted  Electives 

Mathematics  j 
Science  l 

History  j 

C Free  Electives 

Other  subjects  for  which  credit  is  given  for  graduation  7 units 

Total  15  units 

Entrance  with  Condition 

Students  presenting  not  less  than  fourteen  units  will  be  admitted  to  the  junior 
class  on  condition  that  they  begin  at  once  to  make  up  the  work  in  which  they  are 
deficient.  Such  work  must  be  completed  before  beginning  the  senior  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  a student  must  present  a high  school  record 
that  meets  the  requirements  stated  above  and  in  addition  credits  for  work  equiva- 
lent to  that  covered  by  juniors. 

Entrance  by  Certificate 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  may  present  certificates  from  schools 
previously  attended  and  receive  credits  which  appear  to  the  registrar  to  have  been 
earned.  Such  credits  are  subject  to  adjustment  later  if  the  work  of  the  student 
demonstrates  the  need  of  any  change. 

By  Examination 

If  for  any  reason  entrance  is  not  gained  by  certificate  the  student  is  offered 
the  opportunity  to  qualify  either  in  whole  or  in  any  part  by  examination. 


3 units 

1 unit 

2 units 


2 units 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

To  be  graduated  from  the  Seminary  a student  must  have  been  a regular 
attendant  for  at  least  one  year.  In  addition  to  the  fifteen  units  required  for 
admission  to  full  junior  class  standing  thirty-three  semester  hours  of  work 
must  be  satisfactorily  completed.  Three  hours  of  this  work  is  in  physical  training, 
required  of  all  students.  The  plan  of  the  course  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
registrar  before  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates  are  given 
to  students  who  obtain  an  average  grade  of  eighty  per  cent  in  Music,  Art  or  Read- 
ing and  in  the  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Secretarial  Training. 

Honor  Credits 

Two  or  three  hours  of  extra  credit  counting  toward  graduation  may  be  won 
by  superior  scholarship  in  all  subjects  taken.  Particulars  regarding  the  awarding 
of  these  honor  credits  may  be  found  in  the  Student’s  Handbook. 

Special  Students 

Lasell  Seminary  accepts  a limited  number  of  special  students  each  year.  Such 
students  have  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as  girls  in  the  regular  courses, 
but  devote  their  time  to  concentrated  effort  along  certain  lines.  Girls  who  are 
either  high  school  graduates  or  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission. 


Woodland  Park 
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Hawthorne  House 


A Student’s  Room  in  Gardner 
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OUTLINE  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Courses  in  Music  see  pp.  52-53 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  required  to  take  the  regular  English  courses 
in  the  third  and  fourth  year  high  school,  and  also  the  courses  in  language, 
mathematics  and  history  necessary  to  complete  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Junior  College.  If  possible,  new  students  should  take  Expression 
and  Freehand  Drawing,  unless  equivalent  courses  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  have  a program  of  at  least  16 hours. 

Freshman: 

Required  Hours 

English  III 4 

Physical  Training 1 

Elective 

Latin 4 

Modem  Language 4 

History  5 or  7 4 

Mathematics  133  or  134 4 

Biology  15  4 

Physics 4 

Free  hand  Drawing  1 

Art  2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music 1 or  3 

Vocal  Music 1 or  2 

Expression 1 

Sophomore: 

Required  Hours 

English  IV 4 

Physical  Training I3d> 

Elective 

Latin 4 

Modern  Language 4 

History  8 4 

Mathematics 4 

Chemistry 4 

House  Chemistry 3 

Sewing 2 

Art 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music 13d?  or  3 

Vocal  Music 1 or  2 

Expression 1 
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*Students  working  for  advanced  standing  in  college  should  elect  from 
starred  subjects. 

Junior: 

Required  Hours 

English  108 3 

Physical  Training 1 y> 

Elective 

*Latin 3 

*Modern  Language 3 

*History  152,  153,  154  or  158  3 

^Economics 3 

*Literature  111  or  112 3 

*Mathematics 3 

*Biology  147 3 

^Chemistry 3 

Art 2 or  more 

Expression 1 

Home  Economics  Courses 
Secretarial  Courses 
Music  Courses 

Senior: 

Required  Hours 

English  109  or  Literature 3 

Physical  Training 1^ 

Elective 

*Language 3 or  6 

^History 3 

^Economics 3 

^Mathematics 3 

Astronomy 3 

*Physiology  121  [ 

Child  Care  161  / 

*Psychology 3 

Sociology 3 

Art 2 or  more 

Expression 1 or  2 

Home  Economics  Courses 
Secretarial  Courses 
Music  Courses 
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Course  in  Home  Economics 


Sewing  Major 

First  Year  Hours 

English  108 3 

Sewing  117 2 

Textiles  124 1 

Costume  Design  103  1 

Foods  116 3 

Elective 5 

Physical  Training 134 

1634 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  109  or  Literature 3 

Sewing  118 2 

Home  Decoration  104 1 

House  Planning  123 1 

Physiology  121  ) ^ 

Child  Care  161 J 

Elective 5 

Physical  Training  134 

163* 

Foods  Major 

First  Year  Hours 

English  108  3 

Foods  116  3 

Sewing  117 2 

Biology  147  3 

Elective 4 

Physical  Training 134 

1634 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  109  or  Literature  3 

House  Management  122  3 

Physiology  121 1 3 

Child  Care  161 J 

Dietetics  119 3 

Elective 3 

Physical  Training 134 

1634 
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Course  in  Art 


First  Year  Hours 

English  108 3 

French  125 3 

Costume  Design  103  1 

Drawing  and  Design  100 3 

Composition  and  Art  Appreciation  165  1 

Elective 4 

Physical  Training  134 

1634 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  109  or  Literature 3 

French  126 3 

Home  Decoration  104 1 

History  of  Art  102 3 

Drawing  and  Painting  101 3 

Composition  and  Art  Appreciation  165  1 

Elective 1 

Physical  Training  134 

1634 

Course  in  Secretarial  Science 

First  Year  Hours 

English  108 3 

Principles  of  Shorthand  143  434 

Elementary  Typewriting  141 134 

Commercial  Arithmetic  137 3 

Penmanship  138 1 

Spelling  139 1 

Elective 1 

Physical  Training  134 

1634 

Second  Year  Hours 

Business  English  and  Filing  136 2 

Advanced  Shorthand  144  43 4 

Advanced  Typewriting  142 134 

Secretarial  Accounting  140 3 

Business  Law  146 3 

Elective 1 

Physical  Training  134 

1634 
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“The  Judgment  of  Paris” — The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau 

ART 

Miss  Mary  Roline  Stewart 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Palmateer 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study  art.  It  is 
possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work  in  this  department  a 
strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art  while 
training  the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed,  and  perfectly 
lighted.  Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided.  Photographs,  engrav- 
ings, and  original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color  are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The 
course  of  instruction  keeps  pace  with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on 
completing  it  a student  of  fair  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own 
from  original  sources. 

Instruction  in  free  hand  drawing  is  given  without  extra  charge  to  all  students 
who  desire  it. 
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The  Studio 


The  Art  Collection 

The  school  is  constantly  making  additions  of  originals  in  oil  and  water-color 
paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists  to  its  already  considerable  collection  of 
pictures  and  photographs.  The  famous  painting,  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by 
Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56,  is  the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The 
beautiful  bronzes  of  “The  Crusader”  and  of  “Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of 
1856  and  1857  respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the  school  is  an 
educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure  to  all. 

Courses  in  Art 

30  Freehand  Drawing 

Elementary  principles  of  perspective  and  their  application.  Freehand  draw- 
ing from  objects  and  imagination.  Practice  in  drawing  simple  geometrical  solids, 
ability  to  represent  geometrical  solids  in  perspective  with  projections  given. 

or  1 unit 

100  Drawing  and  Design 

Nature  drawing;  object  drawing  and  simple  perspective;  light  and  shade 
drawing  in  charcoal  from  still  life;  still  life  in  pastel,  landscape  drawing;  poster 
projects;  figure  drawing;  pen  and  ink  drawing;  simple  designs  and  lettering.  The 
antique  figure  in  pencil  and  charcoal;  pose  drawing  from  life  (costumed);  pen  and 
ink  technique;  lettering  and  problems  in  applied  design. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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101  Drawing  and  Painting 

More  advanced  figure  drawing  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink;  charcoal  and  oils;  oil 
painting  in  still  life,  landscapes  and  figure;  designs  for  posters,  advertisements, 
magazine  covers,  using  the  human  figure  as  models;  color  analysis;  figure  drawing 
and  the  study  of  anatomy  as  applied  to  the  human  figure. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  ioo. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

102  History  of  Art 

A study  of  the  principal  epochs  in  the  development  of  art  from  prehistoric 
to  modern  times.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  the 
various  phases  of  art.  Reinach’s  Apollo  is  used  as  a text-book,  and  each  girl  keeps 
a personal  notebook  on  notes  taken  in  class  from  lectures  given  by  the  instructor. 
During  the  year  each  girl  is  responsible  for  at  least  three  special  reports  on  the 
lives  of  artists.  These  reports  are  given  before  the  class.  The  class  makes  trips 
to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  to  the  various  local  art  exhibitions. 
Upon  completion  of  the  course  a pupil  should  be  prepared  to  give  intelligent 
appreciation  to  the  collections  and  museums  of  the  world. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 

103  Costume  Design 

The  history  of  costume;  drawings  from  historical  plates.  Elementary  design; 
the  theory  of  color;  colors  suitable  to  various  types;  lines  suitable  to  various  types; 
figure  drawing;  draping;  the  design  of  various  garments.  These  designs  are  carried 
out  in  the  pattern  drafting  and  sewing  departments. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

104  Home  Decoration 

House  decorating,  location,  and  size;  the  layout  of  the  interior,  various  periods 
of  architecture  and  furnishings;  draperies  and  wall  coverings.  Estimates  of  the 
cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  will  be  made. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 


ENGLISH 

Miss  Mary  Patten  Witherbee 
Miss  Constance  E.  Blackstock 
Miss  Edith  Snow 
Miss  Elinor  Stearns 

3 Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Selected  readings,  oral  and  written  reports  on  outside  reading,  letter  writing. 
Required  of  freshmen.  i unit 

4 Detailed  Study  of  Narration  and  Description 

And  easy  exposition  and  argument  with  models  from  classic  and  current 
writing.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  outside  reading. 

Required  of  sophomores.  i unit 

108  English 

Principles  and  practice  of  English  prose  composition,  with  drill  in  the  mechanics 
of  writing.  Readings  in  selected  literature  are  used  as  a basis  for  written  work. 
Required  of  juniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 
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109  The  Essay , Drama  and  Poetry 

Readings  in  essay,  drama,  and  poetry,  with  some  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  first  two,  and  to  their  underlying  principles  as  literary 
forms.  The  poetic  readings  are  largely  ancillary  and  coordinate. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

110  Englisk  Verse 

Studies  in  versification;  readings  in  poetry;  composition  continued. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 

111  English  Literature 

Study  of  the  outlines  of  Engish  Literature  from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
through  the  Romantic  and  the  Victorian  Age.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
works  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Jane  Austen,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Carlyle,  Arnold 
and  George  Eliot. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

11 2A  Contemporary  Writings  (Not  given  in  192 7-’28.) 

Critical  reading  of  the  fiction,  the  drama,  the  poetry  by  representative  writers 
of  modern  times,  with  collateral  readings  in  these  types  as  found  in  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  past. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

112Z?  The  English  Novel 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  English  novel  from  the  i8th  century  to 
the  present  day. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 


Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
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Journalism  Class 

162  Journalism 

The  definite  project  of  the  class  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  school  paper 
“ The  Lasell  Leaves .”  An  endeavor  is  made  to  combine  the  students  in  various 
groups,  and  to  rotate  the  different  kinds  of  work,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  student  will  have  made  a contribution  of  short  story,  editorial,  essay  and 
verse.  The  students  elected  to  the  Leaves  Staff  in  the  Spring  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
election,  members  of  the  class.  There  are  a few  places  open  to  tjiose  not  elected 
and  to  new  students  who  are  desirous  of  doing  such  work  and  whose  record  in 
English  is  good.  Such  students  may  join  the  class  after  personal  conference  with 
the  instructor. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors . Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

31  Old  Testament  Literature 

The  special  aim  of  the  course  is  to  promote  interest  in  the  Bible  as  great  litera- 
ture. The  study  will  be  directed  to  the  poetry  and  dramas  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  the  backgrounds  of  its  heroes,  as  well  as  to  their  personalities  and  ideals. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

Expression 

Miss  Elinor  Stearns 

Dramatic  Club 

The  dramatic  club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
art  of  the  spoken  word.  Regular  meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  at  which  time 
programs  of  a dramatic  nature  are  given,  and  plans  made  for  the  Dramatic  Club’s 
participation  in  the  Saturday  evening  frolics. 

113  Expression 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  present  education  is  the  art  of  effective 
reading,  or  the  art  of  the  spoken  word.  Many  a woman  fails,  through  some 
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inaptness  of  manner  or  speech,  or  through  some  hindering  self-consciousness,  to 
reach  that  position  of  influence  to  which  her  intellectual  capacity  and  character 
entitle  her. 

The  course  in  Expression  is  progressive  and  comprehensive.  Training  is  given 
in  correct  posture,  breathing,  voice  placement,  gesture,  oral  interpretation  of  good 
literature,  and  pantomime.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great  authors  through  the 
study  of  their  masterpieces;  to  teach  one  to  present  the  meaning  of  the  author;  to 
quicken  the  perception  and  awaken  the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation  of  melodious 
enunciation,  and  distinct  articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism  stimulates  pro- 
nounced results. 

This  course  is  given  in  classes.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

114  Advanced  Expression 

Advanced  work  in  voice,  oral  interpretation,  pantomime  and  repertoire. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Expression  113. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

115  Dramatic  Expression 

Plays  of  merit  will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  and  production. 
Stage  business  will  be  studied  to  enable  the  student  to  participate  in  or  direct 
amateur  or  semi-professional  plays. 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Expression  113  and  114 

or  are  studying  in  114.  u it 

- 6 T One  hour  a week  for  a year 

163  Private  Instruction  in  Expression 

Private  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  wish  individual  help  in  voice,  diction, 
posture  and  interpretation  of  literature.  In  this  course  repertoire  may  be  studied 
preparatory  for  platform  presentation. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Caroline  Sibley  Saunders  Miss  Doris  Boothby 

Miss  Nellie  Elizabeth  Wright  Miss  Ruth  C.  Nice 

Miss  Mary  R.  Stewart  Miss  Jean  McTaggart 

Mb.  Earl  H.  Ordway  Miss  Huldah  Laird 

Since  the  management  of  the  household  has  under  the  present  world-conditions 
become  an  increasingly  important  matter,  we  believe  that  every  woman  should 
have  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  training  along  the  lines  which  pertain  to 
home  making. 

We  hold  that  applied  science  can  have  no  better  use  for  girls  than  in  scientific 
housekeeping;  that  it  can  be  applied  to  no  greater  advantage  than  to  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  the  home;  that  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  manufacture 
of  textiles  and  clothing  as  well  as  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  is 
essential  for  good  buying  and  right  living;  that  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles 
and  domestic  economy  can  be  turned  to  the  most  practical  uses  in  the  household; 
that  preparation  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  is  a very  important  part  of 
a young  woman’s  education. 

This  school  has  long  been  in  touch  with  the  Home  Economics  Movement  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  of  Mrs.  Bragdon,  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs.  Daniell,  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Miss  Barrows,  Airs.  Norton  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  who  have  in  turn  been  in  charge 
of  the  classes  in  this  department. 

A certificate  in  Home  Economics  with  Clothing  as  a major  may  be  obtained 
providing  the  student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  80%  or  above,  in 
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each  of  the  following  subjects:  House  Chemistry,  Foods  I,  Sewing  I and  II,  Costume 
Design,  Textiles,  Millinery,  House  Furnishing  and  Child  Care. 

A certificate  in  Home  Economics  with  Foods  as  a major  may  be  obtained 
providing  the  student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  80%  or  above,  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects:  House  Chemistry,  Foods  I,  Sewing  I,  House  Manage- 
ment, Dietetics,  Child  Care  and  House  Furnishing. 


A Class  in  Sewing 


Clothing 

117  Elementary  Sewing 

In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  stitches  and  constructive  processes  as 
applied  to  garments.  The  fundamental  stitches  and  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing 
machine.  Ornamental  stitches  and  model  work  in  patching  and  darning  and  the 
various  constructive  processes.  The  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  applied  to  the 
cutting  and  designing  of  underwear,  and  the  making  of  dresses  of  cotton  or  its 
equivalent.  Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 

118  Advanced  Sewing 

Various  decorative  stitches  applied  to  household  linen,  draping  on  the  form, 
the  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  the  making  of  dresses  of  wool,  silk,  and  more 
elaborate  dresses  of  cotton  and  linen  for  summer  wear. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  ny. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  year 
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120  Millinery 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  line,  color, 
and  material  as  applied  to  the  selection  and  suitability  of  hats  for  various  types  of 
faces  and  personalities.  Technical  knowledge  is  gained  through  the  application  of 
processes  to  hats  of  fabric  and  straw,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  art 
as  applied  to  trimming  and  making  ornaments.  One  hour  a week  for  the  year 

103  Costume  Design 

The  principles  of  Costume  Design  as  given  in  the  Art  Department  are  worked 
out  in  this  department  in  simple  garment  draping. 

124  Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  the  textile  industry,  the 
study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  identification  and  economic 
use  of  fabrics,  the  selection,  care  and  hygiene  of  clothing. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

Foods 

116  Foods  I 

This  course  is  given  to  furnish  the  student  with  accurate  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  food  principles  and  the  influence  of  the  composition  of  each  food  on  the 
manner  of  cooking.  The  following  are  emphasized:  nutritive  value,  care  and 
manufacture  of  food,  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  planning,  estimating 
the  cost  and  serving  of  well-balanced  meals,  simple  experiments  in  food  chemistry. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking,  or  have  completed  the  course  in 
House  Chemistry,  150.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

122  House  Management 

A study  of  the  modern  household;  its  relation  to  the  community  and  to  the 
various  activities  both  within  and  outside  of  the  home. 

Household  Management.  Cost  of  living,  division  of  income,  domestic  service, 
art  of  buying,  care  of  home  laundry,  and  household  accounts.  Micro-organisms 
in  their  relation  to  water,  ice,  milk  supply,  and  all  other  foods.  Marketing,  serv- 
ing, dietary  work.  Home  sanitation. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Visits 
made  to  a bakery,  a model  dairy,  and  manufactories. 

Successive  classes,  numbering  six  each,  keep  house  for  themselves  for  six  weeks 
in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  actual  practice  is 
given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts,  marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving, 
table  setting,  and  entertaining.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  school  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  a solid  gold  loaf — a charm — is  given  each  year  to  the  member  of  the 
class  who  makes  the  best  loaf  of  bread  on  an  appointed  day.  A silver  loaf  is  given 
to  the  one  who  makes  the  second  best. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Foods,  116,  and  House- 
Chemistry,  150.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 

119  Dietetics 

Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Planning  well 
balanced  meals,  diets  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery;  diets  in  disease  and 
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Class  in  House  Management 


experimental  cookery.  Laboratory  work  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the 
year. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  full  course  in  Foods , 116,  and  House 
Chemistry , 150.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 

161  Child  Care 

Lectures  on  pre-natal  care,  infant  care  and  the  care  of  the  child  of  pre-school 
and  school  age.  It  includes  physical  and  mental  development,  a study  of  diseases 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  training  and  feeding,  with  laboratory  demonstration  of 
food  preparation. 

Demonstration  classes  are  held  at  the  Newton  Hospital. 

Prerequisite:  Physiology.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

123  House  Planning 

House  construction,  selection  of  materials,  methods  of  construction,  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing.  The  reproduction  of  a house  plan  from  blue  prints  and 
the  drawing  of  an  original  plan.  Estimates  of  cost  of  construction. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 


104  House  Decoration 

House  decorating,  location,  and  size;  the  layout  of  the  interior,  various  periods 
of  architecture  and  furnishings;  draperies  and  wall  coverings.  Estimates  of  the 
cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  will  be  made.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 
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The  French  Play 


LANGUAGES 

Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 
Senora  Refugio  Orozco 
Miss  Susie  C.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Holden 


The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  equip  the  student  not  only  with 
the  ability  to  read  the  language,  but  also  to  give  power  to  speak  and  understand  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  classroom  conversation  is  carried  on  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  accurate  pronunciation  and  careful  enunciation. 
Practical  phonetic  methods  are  employed  including  the  use  of  music  for  the  better 
training  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social  development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  receptions,  and 
social  evenings.  A play  is  given  each  year.  There  are  tables  in  the  dining  room 
presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which  French  and  Spanish  are  spoken. 
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French 

Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 
French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

125  Elementary  French  One 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Abundant  exercise  in  conversa- 
tion. Writing  French  from  dictation;  composition;  easy  French  plays  and  French 
folk  songs.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

126  Elementary  French  Two 

Reading  of  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays  and  historical  and 
biographical' sketches.  Continued  drill  upon  grammar,  writing  French  from  dic- 
tation, composition  and  resumes  in  French.  Phonetic  drill. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

127  Intermediate  French 

Advanced  French  grammar  and  composition,  written  and  oral  exercises, 
phonetic  drill,  conversation  in  idiomatic  phrases.  Survey  of  French  history  and 
literature  from  the  times  of  Voltaire  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  to  Hugo,  Gautier,  Balzac, 
de  Musset,  Rostand  and  Maeterlinck. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

128  Advanced  French 

A rapid  review  of  the  French  History,  Rambaud’s  Civilisation  Francaise, 
Classical  Period,  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  Corneille,  Racine;  Moliere;  Pascal;  Des- 
cartes, La  Fontaine,  Mme.  de  Sevigne. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 

165  French  Five 

Modern  French  drama. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


Spanish 

Senora  Refugio  Orozco 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A Spanish  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  of  Spanish.  It  aims  to  enable 
the  student  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  study  current  events  in  Spanish  speaking 
countries. 

129  Elementary  Spanish  One 

Phonetics,  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  drill  in  common  expressions,  read- 
ing easy  short  stories,  abundant  oral  practice  based  on  text  reader.  Memorizing 
simple  passages  of  conversation,  prose,  songs  and  games. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

130  Elementary  Spanish  Two 

A continuation  of  or.al  practice  with  a review  of  grammar  applied  to  the 
reading  text.  Readings  of  realia  of  the  Spanish  speaking  countries.  Selections 
to  be  memorized. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 
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131  Intermediate  Spanish 

Advanced  readings  of  modern  writers  and  their  reports  in  written  or  oral 
synopsis.  Geography  and  history  of  the  Spanish  countries.  Memorization  of 
modern  plays  of  Quintero,  Benavente,  and  Sierra. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

132  Advanced  Spanish 

A survey  of  the  principal  Spanish  writers  of  different  epochs.  Rapid  study 
of  Spanish  Comedy  and  Drama.  Advanced  reports  on  readings  of  magazines 
dealing  with  current  events,  art  and  science.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


Latin 

Miss  Susie  C.  Johnson 

1 1 Cicero 

The  orations  against  Cataline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias.  Grammar 
and  prose  composition.  i unit 

12  Virgil 

Selections  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses  and  the  equivalent  of  six  books  of  Virgil. 
Grammar  and  composition.  i unit 

13  Latin  Review 

College  Preparatory.  i unit 

159  College  Latin  I 

Cicero,  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia;  Selections  from  Latin  Literature, 
Prose,  Verse  and  Advanced  Composition.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

160  College  Latin  II 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epistles;  Tacitus  and  Pliny.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


The  Library 
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MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 


33  Mathematic  Review 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  i unit 

133  Algebra  — Quadratics  and  Beyond 

Numerical  and  literal  quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown  quantity.  Problems. 
The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  with  applications.  Arith- 
metic and  geometric  series.  Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  three  unknown 
quantities.  Simultaneous  equations,  consisting  of  one  quadratic  and  one  linear 
equation,  or  of  two  quadratic  equations  of  certain  types.  Graphs.  Exponents 
and  radicals.  Logarithms.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

134  Geometry  — Plane 

The  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure- 
ment of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of 
the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


135-A  Advanced  Algebra 

Theory  of  equations.  Determinants.  Permutations  and  combinations. 
Complex  numbers.  Simultaneous  quadratic  equations.  Scales  of  notation. 
Mathematical  induction.  Probability.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

135-2?  Trigonometry  — Plane 

The  solution  of  the  right  triangle,  the  oblique  triangle  and  the  regular  polygon, 
as  well  as  the  development  and  discussion  of  the  principal  trigonometrical  formulae 
and  the  solution  of  original  exercises. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury 
Miss  Helen  C.  Dimitroff 
Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Hunt 
Miss  Edith  M.  Nichols 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  every  young  woman  in  these  days  to  qualify  herself 
for  service  whether  the  need  be  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life  or  to  answer  the  call 
of  her  country  or  community. 

There  is  no  part  of  an  education  that  a young  woman  can  acquire  that  will 
initiate  her  into  the  business  of  life,  broaden  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  make  her  as 
self-reliant  and  independent,  as  that  of  the  training  for  secretarial  duties  of  business. 
She  will  need  to  have  little  fear  of  not  being  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  her  property, 
or  of  others  who  may  come  to  look  to  her  for  such  care. 
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With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  secretarial  course  is  offered,  for  which,  when 
satisfactorily  completed,  a certificate  will  be  granted. 

A certificate  in  Secretarial  Science  may  be  obtained  providing  the  student 
has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  80%  or  above,  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Business  English, 
Filing  and  Accounting. 

136-A  Business  English 

Review  of  English,  careful  study  of  sentence  structure  and  choice  of  words. 
This  course  also  aims  to  give  the  student  a better  understanding  of  people,  and  of 
ways  to  win  a favorable  response.  A careful  study  is  made  of  important  types 
of  business  transactions,  and  a practical  application  of  the  study  is  made. 

Two  hours  a week  for  three  quarters  of  a year 

136-5  Filing 

Need  for  filing;  principles;  systems;  type  of  files;  actual  work  in  indexing  and 
filing.  Two  hours  a week  for  one  quarter  of  a year 

137  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Drill  is  given  in  fractions,  interest,  bank  discount,  profit  and  loss,  stocks  and 
bonds,  commission  and  brokerage,  partnership.  Frequent  drills  in  rapid  calcu- 
lation. Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

138  Penmanship 

Drill  is  given  in  penmanship  in  order  to  accomplish  legibility,  ease  of  execution 
and  speed  in  writing.  One  hour  a week  for  the  year 

139  Spelling 

Drill  in  correct  spelling,  meaning,  use  and  syllabification  of  words  applicable 
to  all  lines  of  commerce.  One  hour  a week  for  the  year 

140-A  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  bookkeeping  and  their  application  in  the  management  of  personal  and 
household  finances. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic , 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

140-5  Problems  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A study  of  professional  accounting,  and  problems  applicable  to  the  accounts 
of  institutions,  societies  and  private  individuals.  Both  theory  and  practice  are 
combined  in  this  course. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  Course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic , 

^57- 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

141  Elementary  Typewriting 

The  touch  method  is  used  in  the  typewriting  classes,  rhythmic  drills  are  given. 
The  care,  adjustment  and  use  of  leading  machines  as  well  as  proper  fingering  are 
taught.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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142  Advanced  Typewriting 

Continued  practice  and  drill  for  speed  and  accuracy  is  given,  together  with 
practice  in  tabulating,  cutting  stencils  and  transcription  of  shorthand  notes. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Elementary  Typewriting , 141. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

143  Principles  of  Shorthand 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  shorthand,  together 
with  daily  drill  in  writing,  legibility  and  speed. 

Five  hours  a week  for  a year 

144  Advanced  Shorthand 

Advanced  principles  are  studied  and  constant  practice  is  given  in  writing 
from  dictation  and  the  transcription  of  notes. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Principles  of  Shorthand , 143. 

Five  hours  a week  for  a year 

145  Shorthand  Dictation 

Practice  in  taking  shorthand  dictation. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  shorthand  and  who  wish 
to  maintain  their  speed. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


146-A  Business  Law 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  every-day  law  as  applied 
in  business  and  private  affairs.  The  subjects  included  are,  contracts,  sales,  bail- 
ment, insurance,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  corporations  and  partnerships, 
wills  and  estates.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


SCIENCE 

Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow 
Miss  Huldah  Laird 

15  General  Biology 

A general  survey  of  both  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  with  a consideration 
of  the  classification,  structure,  reproduction,  physiology,  and  economic  importance 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  each 
week  for  a year. 

147  Advanced  Biology 

A more  critical  study  of  selected  plant  and  animal  forms  with  some  training 
in  the  use  of  the  compound  microscope. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

121  Physiology 

A study  of  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  with  emphasis  on 
problems  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  as  applied  to  home  and  community  life. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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The  Laboratory 


148  Physics 

General  Physics.  Work  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound  and  light.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  physics  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  household  and  industrial 
applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Alegbra. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


15  Chemistry 

The  regular  college  preparatory  course  in  general  Chemistry,  including  class 
and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Algebra. 

Two  class  periods  and  two  double  laboratory  periods  a week  for  a year 

150  House  Chemistry 

The  fundamentals  of  chemistry  with  special  application  to  air,  fuels,  combus- 
tion, water,  foods,  fabrics,  drugs  and  the  useful  metals.  Text-book,  lecture,  and 
laboratory  work.  The  keeping  of  a laboratory  notebook  is  required. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 

165  Astronomy 

A study  of  the  principal  facts  and  theories  about  the  earth  and  the  solar 
system  with  simple  problems  in  angle  measurement  and  application  to  the  deter- 
mination of  time  units.  Familiarity  with  the  prominent  constellations  and  other 
objects  of  interest  is  gained  by  field  observation.  Prerequisite:  Geometry  and 
Physics.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Miss  Edith  E.  Lawrence 
Miss  Florence  L.  Gould 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hickman 
Miss  Edith  M.  Nichols 

7 English  History 

Early  period,  the  Norman  invasion  and  influence,  feudalism.  Origin  and 
development  of  the  Constitution,  the  Rise  of  Parliament,  development  from  feudal 
monarchy  to  Parliamentary  Government.  Character  and  relationships  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Beginnings  and  rapid  growth  of  Colonial  expansion  in  America 
and  the  East.  Later  economic  social  and  political  reforms. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  i unit 

8 American  History  and  Civil  Government 

A rapid  survey  of  the  period  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonial  expansion. 
The  causes  and  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  American  Constitution — its  laws 
and  principles.  National,  State  and  local  methods  of  government.  The  Recon- 
struction period.  Later  economic,  social  and  territorial  expansion.  Political 
campaigns.  Domestic  and  foreign  policies,  tariff  laws.  The  Great  War. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  i unit 

5 Ancient  History 

A study  of  western  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  Fall  of  Rome.  The 
chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

152  European  History  to  1815 

A general  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  1815. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

153  Modern  European  History 

The  history  of  Europe  from  1815.  The  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ments in  the  principal  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
at  the  present  day.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

154  Current  History 

A study  of  world  problems  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  leading  magazines. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

155  Elements  of  Sociology 

A general  survey  of  social  origins  and  the  development  of  social  institutions 
with  special  attention  to  such  as  center  about  the  family,  the  state,  and  religion. 

Three  times  a week  for  the  year 

156  Principles  of  Psychology 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  fundamental 
laws  pertaining  to  human  behavior  with  relation  to  physiology,  consciousness  and 
perception,  with  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  Physiology. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  year 
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158  American  Government 

An  introductory  course  in  government,  beginning  with  a brief  consideration 
of  the  main  features  of  modern  governments,  but  primarily  a course  on  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  its  origin,  form  and  functions.  State  and 
local  government  in  the  United  States;  recent  reorganization  in  State  governments 
with  special  consideration  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  government 
in  Massachusetts. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

151  Elements  of  Economics 

The  historical  development  of  present  day  commercial  and  industrial  institu- 
tions. Questions  of  business  policy  and  a general  knowledge  of  the  structure, 
function  and  distribution  of  business  are  studied. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

159  The  Family 

A study  of  the  origin,  evolution,  and  current  problems  of  the  family  as  a 
social  institution,  emphasizing  throughout  the  social  and  legal  status  of  women 
as  members  of  the  family. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


Education 

The  welfare  of  society  rests  in  large  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  mothers  and 
the  teachers.  Also  training  and  experience  in  teaching  is  an  invaluable  part  of 
the  preparation  for  successful  motherhood.  A great  majority  of  the  young  women 
of  intelligence  and  culture  are  destined  to  find  use  for  this  training  either  in  the 
home  or  in  the  school  room. 

105-A  Child  Study 

A study  of  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  the  child,  together  with  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  educative  processes. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

105-2?  Educational  Psychology 

A study  of  the  principles  of  modern  psychology  as  applied  in  the  field  of 
Education. 

Open  only  to  seniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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A Canoe  Race 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Hugo  B.  Seikel 
Carolyn  Colton 
Cleo  Rickard 
Grace  Felker 

Work  and  play  are  combined  to  educate  and  strengthen  in  a happy,  normal, 
way.  Students  are  required  to  take  three  hours  of  physical  training  each  week. 
A medical  and  physical  examination  is  given  every  student  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  and  her  work  is  graded  according  to  her  health  and  strength. 

In  the  fall  and  spring  the  classes  meet  out  of  doors  for  sports  and  games, 
including  field  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  volley  ball,  track  and  field  athletics. 
During  the  winter  the  classes  meet  indoors  and  an  all-round  physical  training 
program  is  followed,  including  marching  tactics,  calisthenics,  group  games, 
folk  and  rhythmic  dancing,  and  basketball.  The  indoor  pool  affords  a fine 
opportunity  to  learn  to  swim  under  good  instruction  and  safe  conditions.  Many 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  such  as  tennis,  coasting,  skating,  skiing,  tobogganning, 
snowshoeing,  and,  with  permission  of  the  parents,  canoeing  and  horseback  riding 
contribute  directly  to  the  joyous,  happy  and  healthy  life  of  the  school. 
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On  the  Tennis  Courts 


Dancing 

Aesthetic  and  folk  dancing  is  substituted  once  a week  for  the  gymnastic 
exercises.  This  form  of  exercise  helps  to  improve  the  graceful  movements  of  the 
students  and  is  an  aid  to  correct  posture. 


Swimming 

There  is  a tiled  swimming  pool  for  use  under  proper  supervision.  Lessons  are 
given  by  competent  instructors  to  individuals  or  classes. 

Canoeing 

Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes’  walk)  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those  who  pass  the  physical 
and  swimming  tests  and  have  had  a faithful  attendance  at  gymnasium  and  dancing 
classes  throughout  the  year,  practices  regularly  during  the  fall  and  spring  under 
careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with  a race,  the  winners  receiving  the 
letter  “L.” 

Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  riding  is  a pleasurable  and  health-giving  exercise.  Riding  horsesr 
together  with  competent  instruction,  are  available.  Every  student  must  have 
written  permission  from  home  before  riding. 

Golf 

Six-hole  course,  not  large  enough  to  permit  driving,  but  good  for  iron  and 
approach  shots  and  putting. 

Winter  Sports 

This  fine  and  healthful  form  of  recreation  is  becoming  more  popular  every  year. 
A toboggan  chute  and  outdoor  skating  rink  are  maintained  on  the  campus  for  use 
whenever  the  weather  is  suitable.  Students  should  own  their  own  skates,  skiis. 
and  snowshoes  and  come  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  winter  carnival  in  February. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a week  end  trip  to  the  White  Mountains  some 
time  during  the  winter. 


Learning  to  Swim 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham 


Miss  Helen  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Jean  S.  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Watson 
Mr.  Earl  E.  Harper 
Miss  Hildegarde  Berthold 


Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 
Miss  Rivers  Ellet 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Schwab 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 
Miss  Edith  M.  Johnson 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Baker 


Pianoforte 

Pianoforte  sight-playing  lessons  will  be  given  to  those  more  advanced  students 
who  wish  to  study  and  play  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  such  as  overtures, 
symphonies,  and  concertos.  For  this,  two  pianos  are  conveniently  arranged  for 
simultaneous  use.  Forty  pianos  of  standard  makes  are  provided  and  kept  in 
condition  for  use. 
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Organ 

The  organ  is  a very  complete  three  manual  instrument  with  compound  wind- 
chest,  is  ample  in  size,  and  contains  the  very  latest  ideas  and  developments  in 
American  organ  building.  Besides  the  usual  combinations  of  pistons  and  pedals, 
it  has  an  electric  indicator  in  the  corner  of  the  key-desk,  which  shows  at  all  times 
what  combinations  are  being  used.  It  has  tubular  pneumatic  action,  electrically 
blown,  insuring  absolutely  uniform  and  steady  wind  supply.  The  scheme  was 
specially  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham  to  provide  the  greatest  variety  in 
tone,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a well-balanced  instrument  for  use  in  combination 
and  full  organ.  The  three  manuals  have  a compass  from  C to  C4,  61  notes. 

For  practice  we  offer  the  pipe  organ,  a pedal  piano,  and  a two-manual  reed 
organ  with  electric  blower.  The  two  manuals  have  a compass  of  five  octaves, 
CC  to  C4,  61  notes.  The  pedals  are  concave  radiating  and  cover  two  and  one-half 
octaves,  CCC  to  f,  30  notes. 

All  students  of  the  organ  are  given  opportunity  to  play  the  organ  parts  of 
anthems,  chants,  and  hymns  at  chapel  and  vesper  services.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  this  department  to  make  good  church  organists  as  well  as  solo  players. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  organ  are  earnestly  advised  to  begin  the  study 
of  harmony  as  early  as  possible. 

Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young  women  will 
add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best  facilities  for  this  work.  To 
this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for  solo  work,  for  chorus  and  sight  reading,  and 
for  choir  practice.  Parents  may  depend  on  the  most  careful  training  in  this 
department. 

The  Orphean  Club 

This  club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means  of  the  best 
type  of  ensemble  music  for  women’s  voices. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  good  music  as  a refining  and  elevating  influence, 
all  students  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  intonation,  rhythm,  etc.,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during  their  connection 
with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  Principal. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the 
Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually  by  the  Club  assisted 
by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are  “King  Rene’s  Daughter”;  “The 
Rose  of  Life,”  Cowen;  “Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  “A  Legend  of  Granada,” 
Hadley;  and  “The  Wishing  Bell.” 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  students.  There  are 
several  public  recitals  during  the  year. 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Orphean  Club. 

The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity  for  valuable  practice, 
but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee  Club  gives  a Christmas 
vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  musical  clubs,  a concert  for  the  school 
and  friends. 
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The  Orphean  Club 


Violin,  Cello , Guitar , Mandolin,  and  Harp 

We  offer  excellent  instruction  on  these  instruments,  realizing  that  variety  in 
its  music  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  home. 


Academic  Music  Course 

For  those  who  desire  a thorough  musical  training  the  Academic  Music  course 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity.  It  includes  the  study  of  a major  subject,  as 
Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice,  with  the  addition  of  related  secondary  or 
theoretical  subjects.  It  covers  a period  of  two  school  years,  and  upon  its  comple- 
tion the  Academic  Music  Certificate  is  granted,  providing  the  student  maintains 
an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  80%  or  above  in  each  of  these  subjects. 

Graduates  of  each  course,  except  Voice,  should  be  able  to  enter  the  junior 
class  in  any  of  the  leading  conservatories  of  music.  The  Voice  course  should 
prepare  for  entrance  to  the  sophomore  class. 


Entrance  Requirements 

1 Pianoforte 

Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  simple  form,  one  study  from  Czerny, 
Op.  636,  one  from  Krause,  Op.  2 and  one  of  the  easier  Sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
The  selection  in  each  case  may  be  made  by  the  candidate. 
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2  Organ 


One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ  School  Book 
III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn  tunes. 

3 Voice 

The  candidate  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction,  but  must  give  evidence 
of  possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Pianoforte. 

4 Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  adequate  prelimi- 
nary training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major  and  minor  scales,  and  in 
addition  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  elementary 
technique  and  one  or  more  easy  studies. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Academic 
Music  course  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
junior  college  will  be  able  so  to  plan  her  work  that  she  may  receive  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  Lasell  diploma  in  addition  to  the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 


Norumbega  Tower 
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Outline  of  Junior  College  Courses 

Courses  in  Academic  Music 

Pianoforte 

First  Year  Hours 

English  108 3 

Pianoforte  207,  Two  lessons  per  week 3 

Harmony,  Theory  201  2 

Solfeggio  Principles  203  2 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing  205  1 

Electives 4 

Physical  Training 134 

1634 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  109  or  Literature 3 

Pianoforte,  Advanced,  207  Two  lessons  per  week  3 

Harmony,  Practice  202  2 

Solfeggio,  Advanced  204  2 

History  of  Music  200  2 

Electives 3 

Physical  Training 134 

1634 

Voice 

First  Year  Hours 

English  108 3 

Voice  209,  Two  lessons  per  week 2 

Harmony,  Theory  201 2 

Solfeggio,  Principles  203  2 

Diction  213 1 

Electives 5 

Physical  Training 134 

1634 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  109  or  Literature 3 

Voice  209,  Two  lessons  per  week 2 

Harmony,  Practice  202  2 

Solfeggio,  Advanced  204  2 

History  of  Music  200  2 

Electives 4 

Physical  Training 134 

1634 

Candidates  for  the  voice  course  should  be  able  to  play  selections  of 
moderate  difficulty  on  the  pianoforte  and  unless  excused  by  the  Director  are 
required  to  take  one  lesson  a week  in  Pianoforte  throughout  the  course. 
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Violin,  Cello,  Organ 

First  Year  Hours 

English  108 3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week 3 

Harmony,  Theory  201 2 

Solfeggio  Principles  203  2 

Electives 5 

Physical  Training l^ 

163^ 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  109  or  Literature 3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week 3 

Harmony,  Practice  202  2 

Solfeggio,  Advanced  203  2 

History  of  Music  200  2 

Electives 3 

Physical  Training 13^ 


163^ 


Courses 

200- A * History  of  Music 

The  history  of  notation;  of  musical  instruments;  of  church  music;  biographies 
of  early  musicians;  oratorios  and  operas. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


200-5  * History  of  Music 

Biographies  and  works  of  later  musicians;  a study  of  various  forms  of  musical 
composition,  such  as  folk  songs,  fugue,  sonata,  symphonies,  etc. 

^Throughout  the  course  examples  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be 
given  by  members  of  the  class,  and  by  use  of  records.  Attendance  at  certain 
recitals  and  concerts  in  Boston  will  be  recommended. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


201  Theory  of  Harmony 

A study  of  theory  of  chord  construction  and  chord  relation.  The  application 
of  the  same  in  keyboard  work  and  musical  composition. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


202  Harmony  Practice 

Advanced  work  in  chord  construction  and  chord  relation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Theory  of  Harmony , 201. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 
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203  Principles  of  Solfeggio 


Ear  training  in  the  more  common  intervals,  sight  singing  in  simple  melodies 
and  rhythms,  progressing  to  the  more  difficult  melodies  in  both  major  and  minor. 
Oral  questions  in  notation,  recognition  by  sound  of  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the 
major  and  minor  scale.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


204  Advanced  Solfeggio 

Recognition  by  ear  of  chromatic  intervals,  major  and  minor  triads  and  their 
inversions,  advanced  sight  singing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Principles  of  Solfeggio,  203. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


205  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

The  course  aims  to  improve  the  sight  reading,  to  teach  rhythm  very  care- 
fully, and  to  give  some  idea  of  Ensemble  Playing. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 


206  Intermediate  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  a knowledge  of  orchestral  music  (Overtures 
and  Symphonies)  is  required.  There  is  a large  library  of  arrangements  for  eight 
hands.  (One  of  the  classes  usually  furnishes  the  final  number  for  the  pupils’ 
concerts  at  the  school.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Pianoforte  Sight  Playing,  203. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

213  Diction 

Beauty  and  correctness  of  speech  are  great  assets  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 
The  course  in  Diction  teaches  standard  speech  through  phonetic  training. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 


Practical  Courses 

Individual  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  and  other  orchestral 
instruments.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  stage  of  progress  of  the  student 
and  may  be  elected  throughout  both  the  senior  high  school  and  junior  college 
years. 


207  Pianoforte 
Two  lessons. 
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Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


208  Organ 


One  lesson. 


One  and  one-half  hours  a week  for  a year 


209  Voice 

Two  lessons.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

210  Violin 

Two  lessons.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


211  Cello 

Two  lessons. 


Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


212  Harp 

Two  lessons. 


Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


The  Parlors 
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General  Information 

Personal  Supervisi&n 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten.  Personal 
supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of 
girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result  most  desired. 

We  believe  that  “work  itself  is  the  best  moral  power.  Stiff  requirements  of 
study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks,  constant  attainment,  and  steady  in- 
tellectual progress  are  mighty  moral  influences.”  The  kind  and  amount  of  work 
to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  individual  student  in  order  that  she 
may  work  with  maximum  efficiency. 

The  usual  number  of  hours  of  class  work  per  week  in  a program  is  fifteen,  not 
including  physical  training.  Too  light  a program  may  be  as  harmful  as  one  that 
is  too  heavy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  “school  life  can  assist  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  character,  but  the  formation  itself  must  be  the  work  of  the  student.” 

A Permanent  Record 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quarterly  reports 
are  sent  to  parents. 


Instructors 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach,  the  per- 
sonal character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  among  whom  they 
live. 


A Student’s  Room  in  Bragdon  Hall 
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A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston  and  vicinity  are  employed. 
They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective  lines  of  study  and  help  much  in  main- 
taining high  standards  of  work.  Herein  is  one  great  advantage  of  nearness  to 
the  city. 

Quarterly  Tests 

Periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome  stimulus 
to  both  teacher  and  student.  Tests  are  given  during  the  last  week  of  each  quarter. 

Scholarships 

Applications  for  scholarships  and  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Principal. 
These  are  granted  to  deserving  students,  the  preference  being  given  to  students 
who  are  earning  part  of  their  expenses.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholarship, 
testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting  this  assistance. 
If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  increased,  no  deserving  student 
would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants  will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half 
year. 

Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  given  to  a student  who  is  working  her 
way. 

Bird  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  ’57,  five  thousand  dollars  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  school  to  establish  the  Bird  Scholarship.  This  became 
available  in  1915. 


The  Dining  Room 
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A Visit  to  Plymouth  Rock 


Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  class  of  ’67  and  for  many  years 
a teacher  and  member  of  the  Administrative  Staff  of  the  Seminary,  eighty-eight 
hundred  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the  school  for  a scholarship  fund,  the  income  of 
which  is  now  available. 

Organ  Scholarship 

The  Henry  M.  Dunham  Scholarship  is  given  to  a deserving  student  of  proven 
musical  ability. 

Lasell  Scholarships 

To  help  worthy  students  of  limited  means  the  Trustees  have  established  five 
scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

A number  of  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  defray  a part  of  the  ex- 
pense by  serving  as  student  waitresses  or  office  assistants. 

Caroline  A.  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  the  alumnae 
and  former  students,  most  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Miss  Carpenter.  The  income 
is  now  available. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Association  Fund 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  has,  through  the  accumulation  of  unused 
balances  from  dues  and  life  memberships,  a loan  and  scholarship  fund  of  over  six 
thousand  dollars. 
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Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  Classes  have  begun  making  gifts  of  money  to  the  general  Endow- 
ment Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  will  be  carried  as 
separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be  available  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  mainly  for  scholarships. 

Lectures  and  Concerts 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free  to  the 
students.  Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  otherwise  unavailable 
speakers.  Students  chaperoned  by  a teacher  are  occasionally  taken  to  first-class 
lectures,  concerts,  and  theatres  in  Boston  (pp.  11-12). 

Library 

There  is  a well  selected  and  constantly  growing  library,  always  open  and  made 
serviceable  by  a card  catalog,  and  the  presence  of  a librarian. 

The  reading  table  is  supplied  with  a good  selection  of  current  papers  and 
magazines  for  general  reading  and  for  use  in  the  various  departments. 

Lasell  Leaves 

A magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves , edited  and  published  by  the  students,  has  given 
a noticeable  impulse  to  ready  and  condensed  expression  and  accurate  business 
habits. 


The  Crow’s  Nest 
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Excursions 

The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker  Hill,  Plymouth,  or 
Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing. 
A walk  to  Norumbega  Tower,  which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early 
settlement  of  America.  The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful 
in  the  various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White  Mountains 
in  mid-winter,  and  to  Washington  during  the  spring  recess. 

Government 

We  try  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family  as,  by 
mutual  confidence  and  affection,  to  teach  them  to  manage  themselves.  We  desire 
the  cultivation  of  refined  manners,  and  a courteous  regard  for  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  others.  No  regulations  will  knowingly  be  made  which  tend  to  undermine 
self-respect,  or  to  place  an  unnatural  distance  between  teacher  and  student.  The 
dean  of  residence  and  teachers  in  charge  of  dormitories  have  special  care  of  the 
resident  students,  and  parents  are  invited  to  make  to  them  freely  such  confidential 
communications  as  may  aid  in  understanding  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
their  daughters. 

Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  classes 
who  meet  with  a committee  from  the  faculty.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  a sympathetic 
understanding  between  faculty  and  students  by  giving  a definite  opportunity  for 
each  to  make  clear  to  the  other  its  point  of  view  and  desires. 


The  Parlors 
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Social  Life 

“It  is  the  student’s  business  to  study.”  This  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  a young  woman  should  cultivate  the  courtesies  and  social  graces  which  in  an 
educated  woman  give  such  charm  in  the  home  and  inspiration  to  the  community. 
Not  one  of  the  least  advantages  in  college  life  is  the  contact  with  associates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  both  in  the  classroom,  on  daily  walks,  in  gymnasium 
frolics,  and  at  class  parties.  The  more  formal  social  affairs  are  the  receptions  held 
occasionally  for  students  and  their  guests.  Afternoon  teas  are  frequently  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  several  departments.  Coffee  is  often  served  in  the 
parlors  on  Saturday  evening  to  the  week-end  guests  and  their  hostesses.  These 
functions  are  made  more  profitable  by  the  talks  on  social  manners  and  customs 
given  occasionally  to  the  students  by  the  dean. 

Religious  Culture 

The  most  powerful  influence  for  a good  life  is  found  in  the  daily  practice  of 
Christian  principles.  Church  services,  Sunday  vesper  services,  and  daily  chapel 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  presenting  these  principles  with  inspiration  and  force, 
and  since  the  school  believes  in  the  cultivation  and  conservation  of  Christian 
character,  attendance  upon  these  exercises  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  administrative  problem  of  providing  adequate  chaperonage  limits  the 
choice  to  the  four  local  churches:  the  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist  and 
Catholic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one  of 
these  for  her  regular  attendance.  A student  not  a member  of  these  above-men- 
tioned denominations  may  attend  the  church  of  her  affiliation,  if  there  is  such  in 
the  neighboring  locality,  every  other  Sunday,  providing  permission  is  first  obtained 
from  the  dean  and  proper  chaperonage  can  be  secured. 

Sunday  vesper  services  are  held  in  the  school  chapel.  Speakers  of  note  are 
often  secured  for  these  services.  Adequate  provision  is  made  for  Bible  study.  An 
active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Missionary  Society  are  conducted  by  students 
and  teachers. 

The  school  is  very  much  in  sympathy  with  student  activities  in  connection 
with  relief  and  community  work  and  will  encourage  anything  along  that  line  which 
is  not  detrimental  to  class  progress. 

Conversation 

Recognizing  conversation  as  a fine  art,  and  believing  that  American  women 
not  only  need  to  read  more  but  also  to  acquire  greater  ease  in  talking  over  intel- 
ligently what  they  have  read,  Lasell  has  introduced  a class  for  seniors  in  con- 
versation. The  topics  discussed  are  not  exclusively  literary,  but  include  such 
practical  subjects  as  “The  Conversational  Duties  of  the  Hostess,”  “The  Part  of  the 
Wife  and  Mother  in  the  Home-Making,”  “Fashions  to  be  Avoided,”  “Our  Share 
in  the  World  Conflict,”  “Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers.”  The  dean  conducts  this 
class. 

To  Parents 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our  care  is  under- 
stood to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 

Punctuality 

Punctuality  is  a strong  element  in  success.  Every  student  is  expected  to  be 
present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is 
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injurious,  embarrassing  the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits 
are  incompatible  with  good  scholarship.  Excuses  are  not  granted  for  absences 
preceding  and  following  vacations  except  for  urgent  reasons  acceptable  to  the 
Principal. 

Care  of  the  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students,  secures 
such  medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  guards  the  students 
from  unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress.  Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with 
her  freely  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance. 
A dentist  and  oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If 
a private  nurse  is  needed  the  student  bears  the  expense.  Good  health  is  largely 
dependent  upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes  eating  between 
meals  unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to  send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  chafing  dishes,  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning 
fluids  is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 

Dress 

The  years  which  a girl  spends  at  school  are  those  in  which  good  physical 
habits  should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  be  necessary  for  comfort. 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  the  student’s  need  and  in  harmony  with 
the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should  be  in  good  taste  but  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Extremes  in  low-necked  dresses,  high  heels,  and  elaborate 
jewelry  are  not  permitted.  Pumps  are  not  allowed  for  street  wear  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  Rubbers  or  overshoes  must  be  worn  when  the  conditions  demand  them. 
The  authorities  will  insist  on  a change  in  any  matter  judged  by  them  contrary  to 
the  school  standard. 

We  prefer  to  receive  only  students  whose  parents  are  ready  to  aid  us  in  carrying 
out  the  above. 

Every  student  should  have  a gymnasium  suit  and,  if  she  swims  or  intends  to 
take  lessons,  a swimming  suit  and  cap. 

Students  in  the  domestic  science  department  must  provide  themselves  with 
cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cooking  classes  must  be 
obtained  at  the  school. 

Rooms 

Students’  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They  are  well 
lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is  provided  with  hair 
mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread.  Two  usually  occupy  a room. 
There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal  knowledge  we  may 
have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  roommates.  We  ask^  new  students 
to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned  for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  fully  satisfactory.  After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been 
made,  the  dean  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes,  within  reason,  of 
room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable  so  far  as 
that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy  our  students  in  these 
matters. 
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The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity  for  training  in  habits  of 
courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liberally  supplied  with  a desirable  variety 
of  food  and  fruit  in  its  season.  The  water  supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state 
according  to  scientific  analysis. 

Regulations 

Students  are  received  only  upon  the  express  condition  and  agreement  that 
they  shall  remain  at  the  seminary  for  the  entire  school  year,  or  such  portion  of  it 
as  remains  after  entrance,  unless  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct  or  breach 
of  school  discipline.  The  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that,  in  the  event  of  such 
suspension  or  dismissal,  or  in  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal,  no  part  of  the  fee 
or  tuition  for  the  school  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  and  any  unpaid  balance 
on  account  of  such  fees  for  the  school  year  shall  become  immediately  due  and  pay- 
able to  the  seminary. 

Should  absence  of  three  weeks  or  more  be  due  to  the  serious  illness  of  the 
student,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  estimated  cost  of  board,  but  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  for  the  period  of  absence  will  be  refunded  for 
students  paying  regular  rates. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  her  residence  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of  conduct  or  for  any  other 
sufficient  reason,  is  detrimental  to  the  school,  the  Principal  reserves  the  right  to 
request  her  withdrawal. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a change  in  their 
program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the  registrar.  While  we  are  very 
glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to  any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply  with 
them  if  they  violate  our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school  recom- 
mends a moderate  allowance  for  personal  expenses. 

If  a student  is  to  have  an  allowance  this  should  be  deposited  to  her  account 
by  the  parent  through  the  Treasurer’s  office.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
carrying  students’  checking  accounts  at  one  of  the  local  trust  companies  in  any 
amount  subject  to  check.  These  checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school.  This 
arrangement  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  supervise  the  students’  accounts  and  to 
make  it  a part  of  their  educational  program. 

Students  may  receive  calls  from  persons  properly  introduced  by  parents  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  from  two-thirty  to  five  o’clock,  and  seniors  on  Saturday 
evenings  from  seven-thirty  to  nine-thirty. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  have  a Bible  and  a dictionary. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels,  two  laundry 
bags,  umbrella,  thick  walking  boots,  rainy-day  suit,  rubbers,  overshoes,  and  hot 
water  bag. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window  draperies  will 
help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  homelike. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked  in  a 
prominent  place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume  any  responsibility 
for  articles  not  marked  with  woven  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  blouses,  and  skirts  an  extra  charge,  varying  with  the  work 
required,  is  made. 
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Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  property  of  the 
school. 

Resident  students  are  expected  to  remain  at  the  school  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
each  term. 

All  students  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as  published  or  announced 
by  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be  found  near 
the  school. 

Expenses 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  student  whether  taking  the  regular  or  a 
special  course  is  $1100.  This  includes  board,  a place  with  a roommate,  laundry 
(twelve  plain  pieces,  two  table  napkins,  and  three  towels  weekly),  and  tuition  in  all 
studies  except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $1000  each,  or  by  one  at  $1250. 
There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  #1 100  and  a few  extra  large  rooms  and  corner 
rooms  for  two  students  at  $1200  and  $1225  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  at  $1250. 

For  a student  taking  any  one  of  the  Academic  Music  courses  as  outlined  on 
pages  52  and  53,  with  an  $1100  room,  the  cost  is  $1250.  This  cost  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  course,  the  use  of  piano  or  organ.  Elec- 
tives may  be  chosen  from  courses  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  but  if  electives  are 
chosen  from  courses  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made  they  will  be  added  to  the 
total  cost. 

We  offer,  to  a limited  number,  places  with  an  opportunity  for  self  help,  making 
the  regular  expense  from  $400  to  $800. 

The  tuition  for  a day  student  for  the  school  year  is  $300.  Day  students 
wishing  to  take  only  a partial  program  may  arrange  for  class  lessons  at  the  rate  of 
three  hours  per  week  for  the  year  at  $60.  Shorter  or  longer  courses  pro  rata. 

From  all  resident  students  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  accompany  the 
application.  On  the  opening  day  one-half  of  the  regular  expense  for  the  year  is 
due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation  the  balance  of  the  regular  expense  for 
the  year  is  due. 

Day  students  pay  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  six  per  cent  is  charged 
on  deferred  payments.  The  advance  payment  is  refunded  if  the  application  is 
withdrawn  by  September  first. 

For  scholarships  see  pages  57-58. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lasell  Seminary. 


Extra  Expenses  per  Year 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half  hour,  one  per 

week $75  00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week 100  oc 

Mandolin  or  guitar,  three-quarters  hour  lesson,  one  per  week  ...  75  oc 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class  of  four  with 

two  pianos 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  (small  class)  . . 40  00 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  . . 75  00 

Solfeggio  (small  class) 30  00 
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Use  of  piano,  one  hour  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata) $15  00 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata) 30  00 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  full  time,  (six  hours  per  week,  fewer 

hours  pro  rata) 90  00 

Reading,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week  (more  periods 

pro  rata) 50  oc 


Other  Extras 

Laboratory  fee  for  Sewing,  Millinery,  Textiles,  Cooking,  Dietetics, 


Biology  or  Chemistry  (each  semester) $5  00 

Material  used  in  Applied  Housekeeping . 20  00 

Use  of  typewriter . . 20  00 

Swimming,  course  of  ten  lessons 10  00 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged 

Meals  to  rooms,  each 30 

Meals  for  visitors Breakfast  .45,  Lunch  .75,  Dinner  1 00 

Lunch  for  day-students 40 

Diplomas,  each 5 00 


Private  lessons  are  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  may  be  obtained 
by  special  arrangement. 

Students  in  music  or  painting  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra  laundry, 
etc.,  are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  etc.,  may  be  had  at  the  school  at 
current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $15  weekly  which 
includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  meals  while  a 
student  is  in  residence. 


Old  Japanese  Temple  Bell 
which  calls  to  Meals 
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The  River  Path 


Seniors 


Almy,  Elizabeth  Barker 
Aspegren,  Emmy  Marta 
Beck,  Gertrude  Mae 
Black,  Ellice  Roberta  . 
Bowden,  Elizabeth  Farrand 
Brightman,  Rosalie 
Bronstein,  Edith  Adele 
Butters,  Lily 
Chandler,  Sylvia  Howard 
Cleasby,  Dorris  . 

Cooke,  Hazel  Olive 
Crawford,  Alice  Landfield 
Damon,  Minerva  Lorraine 
Davis,  Helen  Stratton 
Day,  Elinor  Elizabeth 
De  Orsay,  Grace  Lillian 
Dibell,  Marie 
Dougherty,  Linsley 
Duncan,  Carolyn  Beatrice 
Duncan,  Margaret  Jean 
Dunning,  Ruth  Shaw  . 
Elms,  Margaret  . 

Field,  Lucy  Frances 
Flynn,  Elizabeth  Frances 
Froeschle,  Alice  Ward  . 
Fulton,  Mary  Pearson  . 
Garrabrant,  Lois  Leslie 
Haines,  Clarice  Adeline 
Hambleton,  Vera  Elizabeth 
Harris,  Mary  Warner 
Hawkins,  Louise  Florence 
Haynes,  Virginia  Porter 
Hight,  Virginia  Drummond 
Hitt,  Margaret  Rowland 
Holby,  Marion  Catherine 
Hutton,  Ruth 
Josselyn,  Esther  Thorne 
Keim,  Mary  Evelyn 
Kennedy,  Eleanor  Ruth 
Kennedy,  Gladys  Rebecca 
King,  Marion 
Krause,  Loretta  Christine 
LcClaire,  Pauline 
Lloyd,  Elizabeth  . 

MacLeod,  Lucy  Carter 
Mann,  Evelyn  Weatherhead 
Mann,  Mary  Oleson 
Maxfield,  Marjorie  Bradford 


Tiverton , R.  I. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Needham 
Longmeadow 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Canton 
Roxbury 
W atertown 
Whitman 
Orleans,  Ft. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
East  Lynn 
Melrose 
Watervilte,  Me. 
Joliet,  III. 
Auburndale 
Lowell 
Braintree 
Bangor,  Me. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Charleston,  W.  V a. 
W est  Somerville 
Wilmette , III. 
Indianapolis , Ind. 

S.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

Methuen 
Canton,  0. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Brookline 
Bangor,  Me. 
Chicago,  III. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
West  Hanover 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Portland , Me. 
Newton  Centre 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Lanark , Pa. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Milwaukee , W is. 
Brattleboro,  Ft. 

Lombard,  III. 
Woodfords,  Me. 


♦ 
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Mueller,  Louisa  Eva 
McConnell,  Rosanna  Helen  . 
McEdwards,  Eugenie  Morrey 
Mcllroy,  Dorothy  Stanchfield 
Newbold,  Cynthia  June 
Noyes,  Ethel 
O’Brien,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Oby,  Christine  Van  Fossen 
Owings,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Pagin,  Nancy  Louise 
Patten,  Cynthia  Madalyn 
Pennell,  Mildred  . 

Pinkham,  Marcia  Winter 
Pulsifer,  Pauline  Rebecca 
Quimby,  Dorothy 
Quinn,  Dorothy  Lillian. 

Remick,  Minnie  Joy 
Robinhold,  Frederica  Madeleine 
Rodier,  Anna  Paxson  . 

Royce,  Alice  Katheryn 
Selkirk,  Betty  Wilkins  . 

Senter,  Beatrice  . 

Shepard,  Janet 
Silliman,  Martha 
Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth . 

Smock,  Janette  Hendrick 
Stanton,  Mary  Louise  . 

Stevens,  Olive  Doris 
Stone,  Edith  Palmer 
Suor,  Evelyn  Virginia  . 

Tait,  Barbara 
Thorpe,  Edith  Lindsley 
Tufts,  Katherine  Grace 
Turkington,  Alice  Patten 
Waltz,  Helen  Bada 
Wellington,  Carolyn  Virginia 
Wemple,  Martha  Louise 
White,  Helen  Emilie 
Williams,  Mary  Etta 
Woodman,  Ruth  Louise 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Harrisburg , Pa. 
Chicago,  III. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Millbrock 
Little  F alls,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  0. 
Hyattsville , Md. 
LaGrange,  III. 
Top  sham,  Me. 

Auburndale 
Portland,  Me. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

Spencer 
West  Somerville 
Auburn,  Pa. 
Nonvich,  Conn. 
Somersworth,  N.  H. 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Harts  dale,  N.  Y. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Orange,  Conn. 

Lexington 
Snyder,  N.  Y. 
Springfield 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Winnetka,  III. 
East  Morris,  Conn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Canton,  0. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Westfield 
Orange,  N.  J. 
A meshury 


Juniors 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Frances 

Allen,  Jeanette  ..... 

Barclay,  Martha  Robertson  . 

Baumgart,  Frances  Louise 
Bethel,  Lillian  Grace  .... 
Blair,  Marjorie  Louise 
Bostel,  Evelyn  Christine 


Haverhill 
North  Sedgwick,  Me. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Danville,  III. 
W auregan,  Conn. 
North  Troy,  Vt. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
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Boudiette,  Cornelia  May 
Branch,  Lucile  Emeline 
Brundage,  Evelyn  Ophelia 
Carl,  Charlessa  Curtis  . 
Chapman,  Mildred  Lavinia 
Clark,  Virginia  Hudgins 
Cole,  Helen  Louise 
Creveling,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Crowhurst,  Ellen 
Curtis,  Mildred  Elizabeth 
Dotten,  Phoebe  Carter 
Douglass,  Evelyn 
Drabble,  Ardelle  Chase 
Fenton,  Jessica 
Finlayson,  Anna  Christina 
Foss,  Mary  Emma 
Frazer,  Dorothy  Miriam 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth  Batchelder 
Ginzberg,  Florence  Louise 
Goodwin,  Henrietta  Althouse 
Goodwin,  Mary  Eleanor 
Greene,  Jane  Louise 
Hamlin,  Barbara  Caroline 
Hawes,  Helen  Mae 
Head,  Helen  Mae 
Hisgen,  Henrietta  Georgia 
Hopkins,  Caroline  Prichard 
Hopson,  Lucile  Kathryn 
Hussey,  Edith  Frances 
Jensen,  Evelyn  Hilda 
Johnson,  Joan  Pratt 
Johnson,  Vivian  Dinsmore 
Kenney,  Margaret  Gladys 
Kent,  Bernice  Edna 
Kierstead,  Dorothy  Elaine 
Klingensmith,  Julia  Agnes 
Knowles,  Betty  Morrison 
Ladd,  Evelyn  Marjorie . 
Larrabee,  Julia  Lucretia 
Laughton,  Anne  Josephine 
Lawson,  Barbara  Elinor 
Lingley,  Miriam  Elizabeth 
Lykins,  Mildred  Louise 
Martin,  Harriett  Jane  . 
Masters,  Helen  Meigh  . 
Mathias,  Margery  Isabelle 
Maynard,  Margaret 
Merrill,  Virginia  True  . 
Mojjdelli,  Gertrude 


Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Berwyn,  III. 
Bantam,  Conn. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chattanooga , Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Lenox 
Winchester 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Willimantic,  Conn. 

Brookline 
Exeter,  N.  H. 
Lemoyne,  Pa. 
Swampscott 
Brookline 
Orange,  N.  J. 
Melrose  Highlands 
Marshalltown,  la. 
Milo,  Me. 
Skowhegan,  Me. 
Sanford,  Me. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Ayer 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 
Bradford 
Watertown 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
W orcester 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Spencer 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chestnut  Hill 
Enosburg  F alls,  Vt. 

Lawrence 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Newport,  Vt. 
Worcester 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Middletown,  O. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
North  Brookfield 
Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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McAvey,  Mary  Mitchell  . . . . 

Bangor,  Me. 

Newman,  Margaret  ...... 

Winchester 

Nydegger,  Alice  Marie  ..... 

Summit,  N.  J. 

Paige,  Katherine  Edmands  ..... 

Athol 

Pape,  Mary  Katherine  ..... 

Danville,  III. 

Parker,  Helen  Cushing  ..... 

Faneuil 

Paul,  Lucille  Winifred  ..... 

St.  Johnsbury,  Ft. 

Plummer,  Dorothy  Williams  .... 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Pope,  Mary  Elizabeth  ..... 

Waltham 

Pryor,  Mary  Dorothy  ...... 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Rainey,  Anna  Harriet  ...... 

Athol 

Rice,  Eleanor  Winslow  ..... 

Rockland 

Richards,  Alice  ....... 

Belvidere,  N . J. 

Richardson,  Mariam  ...... 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Richmond.  Mary  Baynon  ..... 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Ridgely,  Martha  Ann  ...... 

Gary,  Ind. 

Robbe,  Natalie  Schermerhorn  .... 

Sanford,  N.  Y. 

Robertson,  Leona  Mae  ..... 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Salzenstein,  Helene  ...... 

Virginia,  III. 

Scott,  Janet  ....... 

North  Attleboro 

Shalit,  Edith  Bessie  ...... 

Springvale,  Me. 

Shaw,  Hester  Marie  ...... 

West  Somerville 

Shew,  Helen  Evangeline  ..... 

W ethers field,  Conn. 

Slaght,  Eleanor  Churchill  ..... 

Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Dorothy  Jane  ...... 

Clarksburg,  W.  Fa. 

Smith,  Eleanor  Elizabeth  ..... 

Shrewsbury 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Moffitt  ..... 

Hadley 

Stahl,  Elizabeth  York  ...... 

Berlin,  N.  H. 

Studley,  Vera  Estelle  ...... 

Rockland,  Me. 

Styron,  Martha  ....... 

Columbus,  0. 

Timmins,  Mary-Alice  ..... 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Tower,  Alice  May  ...... 

Spencer 

Trafton,  Adeline  ...... 

South  Hanover 

Vignot,  Isabelle  Marie  ...... 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Wagner,  Ernestine  Eda  ..... 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Wagner,  Marjorie  Gertrude  ..... 

Chicago,  III. 

Whelan,  Dorothy.  ...... 

Brookline 

Willard,  Ruth  Eleanor  ...... 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Williams,  Alma  Bernice  ..... 

La  Grange,  III. 

Wingate,  Frances  ...... 

Brookline 

Woodruff,  Virginia  Ford  ..... 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Worrall,  Catherine  Marie  ..... 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ackerman,  Ruth  . 

Specials 

Springfield,  Ft. 

Adams,  Louise  Eunice  . 

Orleans , Ft. 

Ambler,  Dorris  Estelle  . 

Natick 

Andrews,  Harriet  Amelia 

Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Baldwin,  Barbara  Pierce 
Behrens,  Margaret  Helen 
Blanchard,  Catherine  Emily  . 
Brinn,  Pauline  Elizabeth 
Brown,  Elinor  Ryder  . 

Case,  Dorothy  Amelia  . 
Couture,  Elm  ire  . 

Dorman,  Eleanor  Ruth. 

Ferris,  Harriet 
Fogg,  Doris  Grace 
Galbraith,  Jean  Mary  . 
Graham,  Alice  Catherine 
Hayes,  Virginia  Lee 
Holt,  Helen  Grace 
Houlihan,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Locke,  Marion  Frances. 

McGee,  Winifred  Josephine  . 
MacDonald,  Dorothy  Lois 
Morton,  Uula  Bennett  . 
Muschett,  Dorothy  Gordon  . 
Offterdinger,  Mildred  Madaline 
Oppenheim,  Sylvia  Hortense 
Rosser,  Bettie  Gazzam 
Smeeman,  Mary  Barbara 
Smith,  Frances  Louise 
Spooner,  Dorothy 
Taylor,  Marjorie  Sewall 
Thrift,  Margaret  Lenore 
Tracy,  Helen  Mary 
Volante,  Rose  Imaculate 
Wiggin,  Winona  Wentworth  . 
Wilson,  Doris  Katherine 
Young,  Helen  Lorraine 


Hartford , Conn. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Newton 
Waltham 
Brookline 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Orleans,  Ft. 
Elkhart,  lnd. 
Newton  Highlands 
Janesville,  Wis. 
Newtonville 
Newtonville 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Dorchester 
A uburndale 
Cochituate 
Arlington 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Oriente,  Cuba 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  0. 
Glen  Allen,  Fa. 
W inchendon 
Gloucester 
Lowell 
Cleveland,  0. 
Springfield 
Newton  Centre 
Somerville 
Brookline 
Newark,  N.  J. 


High  School  Students 


Barber,  Priscilla  . 

Basley,  Margaret  Ann 
Billings,  Marjorie 
Boone,  Elizabeth 
Borden,  Preble 

Braithwaite,  Katherine  Isabel 
Braman,  Margaret  Jane 
Brooks,  Billy 
Coombs,  Isabel  Frances. 
Decker,  Bernice  Eva 
Duvall,  Glorian  . 

Fitch,  Florence  Homes 
P'itch,  Katherine  Moore 
Hayward,  Dorothy  Marcia  . 


West  Newton 
Waltham 
Brighton 
Hazelton,  Pa. 
Boston 
A uburndale 
Portland,  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Belfast,  Me. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 
South  Windham,  Conn. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Ft. 
W inchester 
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MacLeod,  Verta  Irene 
Magary,  Alva  Virginia 
Moore,  Elsie  Margaret 
Morrison,  Jacqueline  Avent  . 
Moulton,  Helen  Louise 
McDonald,  Alice  . 

McDonald,  Gwendolyn 
McKenney,  Eleanor 
Oram,  Charlotte 
Ransom,  Isabel  Culp  . 

Robertson,  Frances  Carleton 
Rowbotham,  Ruth 
Schaller,  Marjorie  Florence  Brooks 
Scharton,  Victoria  Albertine  . 
Thompson,  Louise  Mayo 
Wells,  Elizabeth  Whiting 
Whitley,  Lorraine  Elizabeth  . 
Whitney,  Elizabeth  Rutgers  . 
Willson,  Helena  Elizabeth 
Winslow,  Marjorie 
Wood,  Marjorie  Elizabeth 


Brighton 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Waltham 
Madison , N.  J. 

Bradford 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Auburn  dale 
Wellesley  Hills 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Kingston,  Pa. 
Melrose 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Brighton 
Somersworth,  N.  H. 
Middletown 
Haverhill 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wollaston 
Auburndale 
W ash  ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


Junior  College  SUMMARY 

Senior  Class  ........  88 

Junior  Class  ........  98 


Special 

• J8 

224 

Senior  High  School 

Sophomore  . 

20 

Freshman 

i5 

_35 

259 

Average  age  for  the  Junior  College,  18  years,  8 months. 

Average  age  for  the  Senior  High  School,  18  years,  n months. 

College 

High  School,  ! 

Special 

Total 

Congregational 

46 

13 

11 

70 

Episcopal  . 

34 

6 

6 

46 

Methodist  . 

24 

7 

3 

34 

Presbyterian 

24 

5 

1 

30 

Baptist 

12 

2 

6 

20 

Catholic 

9 

1 

6 

16 

Christian  Science 

10 

10 

Unitarian 

8 

1 

1 

10 

Jewish 

5 

1 

6 

Universalist 

4 

2 

6 

Lutheran 

5 

5 

Christian 

2 

2 

Community 

1 

1 

English 

1 

1 

Protestant  . 

1 

1 

Reformed  . 

1 

1 

Totals  186 

35 

"38 

259 
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College 

High  School 

Specials 

Total 

Colorado  .... 

1 

1 

Connecticut 

ii 

1 

5 

17 

District  of  Columbia 

3 

1 

4 

Florida  .... 

2 

2 

Georgia  .... 

2 

2 

Illinois  .... 

14 

14 

Indiana  .... 

8 

1 

9 

Iowa  .... 

i 

1 

Kentucky  .... 

i 

1 

Louisiana  .... 

1 

1 

Maine  .... 

19 

2 

21 

Maryland  .... 

2 

2 

Massachusetts 

• 54 

17 

18 

89 

Michigan  .... 

4 

1 

5 

Nebraska  .... 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire  . 

4 

1 

1 

6 

New  Jersey 

13 

2 

2 

17 

New  York  .... 

14 

6 

2 

22 

Ohio  ..... 

5 

2 

7 

Pennsylvania 

10 

2 

12 

Rhode  Island 

5 

5 

Vermont  .... 

7 

1 

3 

11 

Virginia  .... 

1 

1 

2 

West  Virginia 

3 

3 

Tennessee  .... 

1 

1 

Wisconsin  .... 

1 

1 

2 

Cuba  ..... 

1 

1 

186 

35 

38 

259 

Junior  College  Courses 

Home  Economics  . 

60 

Sewing  . 

79 

Cooking 

• 36 

House  Management 

26 

Millinery 

10 

Liberal  Arts  . 

78 

Secretarial  Science 

41 

Stenography  . 

40 

Typewriting  . 

67 

Accounting 

15 

Academic  Music 

11 

Instrumental  Music 

60 

Vocal  Music 

. 28 

Art  Course  . 

10 

Art 

21 

Special  Course 

24 

224 
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Senior  High  School  Courses 

College  Preparatory- 
Academic 


15 

20  35 


259 

Instrumental  Music  ....  7 

Vocal  Music  .....  5 

Sewing  .......  3 

Cooking  ......  1 

Typewriting  ......  5 

Stenography  ......  2 

Freehand  Drawing  .....  2 


Lasell  Clubs 


The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association. 

President,  Susan  Tiffany,  T5,  163  Thompson  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  ’06,  (Mrs.  R.  M.)  72  Broad  St., 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Edith  Anthony  Carlow,  ’06,  (Mrs.  Harry),  60  Church  Green, 
Taunton. 

Treasurer,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  ’73,  (Mrs.  C.  D.),  513  N.W.  24th  Court, 
Miami,  Florida. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Fannie  MacKenzie,  1903-04,  73  Berlin  Ave.,  Southington,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Skinner  Anderson,  1913-14,  (Mrs.  John  A.),  23 
Elro  St.,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lillian  Grant,  ’20,  22  Cambridge  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Evelyn  Ebert  Allen,  ’99,  (Mrs.  H.  H.)  53  W.  85th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Vice-President,  Gladys  Stults,  1909-10,  28  Miller  Rd.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mercedes  Rendell,  ’23,  24  St.  Andrews  Place, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Gertrude  Gleason  Shepard,  1891-92,  (Mrs.  G.  C.),  938  Edgemere 
Place,  Evanston,  111. 

Vice-President,  Helen  Coons  Zoller,  ’21,  (Mrs.  M.  M.),  823  Brummel  Street, 
Evanston,  111. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Helen  T.  Buettner,  ’23,  4248  Hazel  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Bertha  Gray  Richards,  1887-88,  (Mrs.  E.),  1211  Magnolia  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice-President,  Kate  Wheldon  Plumb,  ’02,  (Mrs.  Preston  B.),  2041  Ashburne 
Drive,  So.  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Secretary,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  ’20,  5418  Russell  Ave.,  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Treasurer,  Eva-May  Mortimer,  ’25,  801  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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The  Indianapolis  Club. 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  ’12,  (Mrs.  R.  K.), 
3650  Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Lorena  Fellows  Sawyer,  ’99,  (Mrs.  Haven),  Beech  Grove,  Broadway, 
Bangor,  Maine. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lydia  Adams,  ’18,  152  Webster  Ave.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Club. 

President,  Alice  Anderson  Kountze,  ’95,  (Mrs.  L.  L.),  423  So.  39th  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Vice-President,  Shirley  Castetter  Donaldson,  1906-07,  (Mrs.  G.  W.),  107 
So.  52nd  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Secretary,  Jean  Field,  ’22,  5416  Izard  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Treasurer,  Madge  Hallenbeck  Pinney,  1900-01,  (Mrs.  F.  S.),  402  Oakland  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Helen  Danforth  Baker,  1901-03,  (Mrs.  C.  B.),  362  N.  32nd.  St., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lucile  Lothrop  Halen,  1903-05,  (Mrs.  H.  D.), 
519  E.  21st  St.  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Cleveland  Club. 

President  Helen  Hart  Lind,  ’18,  (Mrs.  R.  A.),  1059  Maplecliffe  St.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Margaret  Rand,  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Miller  Henn,  1904-05,  (Mrs.  A.  E.),  2613  Wellington 
Rd.  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Marguerite  Vicary,  1908-10,  1253  N.  Cleveland  Ave.,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Brandow  Trumbull,  *n,  (Mrs.  H.  N.),  2266  Grandview 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Katherine  Rice  Broock,  ’20,  (Mrs.  F.  M.),  2526  Calvert  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Evans  Valpey,  ’15,  (Mrs.  H.  H.),  2645  Rochester 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Helen  Bauman  Routier,  ’17,  (Mrs.  R.  E.),  818 
Edison  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan,  1905-06,  (Mrs.  Myron),  916  Fair- 
mount  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Secretary,  Katherine  H.  Wheeler,  ’09,  756  Goodrich  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Fort  Fairfield  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Alice  Kimball,  *98,  Elenbrook  Farm,  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

Vice-President,  Maxine  Perry  Hall,  ’22,  (Mrs.  R.  T.),  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  ’16,  21  Fort  Hill  Street.,  Fort 
Fairfield,  Maine 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Jessie  Caulk  Shepherd,  ’17,  “Greystone”,  Middletown,  Del. 

Vice-President,  Edith  Hobson  Fricke,  ’17,  (Mrs.  H.  E.),  6306  Moylan  St., 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Helen  Wightman  Robson,  ’24,  6424  Woodcrest, 
Overbrook,  Pa. 
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The  Toledo  Club. 

President,  Myra  Schofield  Magnuson,  190S-09,  (Mrs.  Mark),  2830  Glenwood 
Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Mildred  Harvey  Hughes,  1920-21,  (Mrs.  Samuel  J.),  2160  Scott- 
wood  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Mae  Harrison  Clifford,  1915-16,  (Mrs.  G.  C.),  Falmouth  Foreside, 
Maine,  R.  D. 

Vice-President,  Mildred  Knight,  ’21,  184  Highland  Ave.,  So.  Portland  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Louise  A.  Stevens,  ’22,  111  Williams  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Secretary,  Cassie  Lindsay  Williams,  1919-20,  (Mrs.  John  P.),  Deering  Street, 
Portland,  Maine. 

New  Haven  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Cornelia  Hemingway,  ’22,  930  Quinnipiac  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Caroline  Hoitt  McAllister,  (Mrs.  Harold),  109  Ardmore  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Treasurer,  Juliette  Beach  Barker,  ’13,  (Mrs.  Creighton),  48  Harbinger  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Secretary,  Glenna  Bullis,  ’25,  17  Brownell  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Western  Massachusetts  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  ’06,  (Mrs.  Ray  M.),  72  Broad  St.,  Westfield, 
Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Susan  E.  Tiffany,  ’15,  163  Thompson  St.,  Springfield. 

Visiting  Representative,  Amy  Tuthill  Smith,  ’18,  (Mrs.  R.  W.,  Jr.),  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Pittsburgh  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Corinne  Richter  Devol,  ’04,  (Mrs.  Lee  S.),  1416  Severn  St.,  Squirrel 
Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Miriam  Bell,  T9,  (Mrs.  Harry  M.),  1201  Fifth  Avenue,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Day,  ’26,  726  St.  James  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ida  Mallory  Lyon,  ’03,  (Mrs.  F.  F.),  1121  King  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AJiami  Lasell  Club. 

President,  Ella  R.  Cushing,  ’73,  (Mrs.  C.  D.),  513  N.  W.  24th  Court,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Vice-President,  Mabel  Martin  Parker,  1904-05,  (Mrs.  Chas.),  1342  S.  W.  1st 
St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Treasurer,  Catherine  Howe  Thomas,  ’22,  (Mrs.  James  R.),  39  Sidonia  Ave., 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Secretary,  Marguerite  Houser  Hamlin,  T9,  (Mrs.  Jean  P.),  c/o  Houser  Co., 
First  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Publicity,  Mary  Ann  Miller,  ’23,  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 

St.  Johns  bury  Club. 

President,  Sarah  Crane,  ’22,  88  Banks  Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Vice-President,  Mildred  Libby  Kilgore,  T6,  (Mrs.  Harry),  137  Main  Street, 
Gorham,  N.  H. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Eleanor  Steele,  ’25,  52  Summer  St.,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. 
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Life  Secretaries 


1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  Carlos  D.), 

Miami,  Florida,  Box  361. 

1882.  Jessie  Joy  MacMillan, 

105  Hancock  Street,  Auburndale. 

1883.  Lillian  M.  Packard, 

12  Danville  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

1884.  Nellie  P.  Draper  (Mrs.  Joseph  R.), 

258  Melrose  St.,  Auburndale. 

1889.  Grace  C.  Huntington, 

194  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1896.  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  (Mrs.  A.  D.), 

10  Dexter  Street,  Malden. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.), 

21  Waterson  Road,  Newton. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.), 

Derby  Line,  Vt. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry), 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton. 

1908.  Lela  H.  Goodall, 

223  Main  Street,  Sanford,  Me. 

1910.  Marion  Hale  Bottomley, 

14  Wellington  Rd.,  Brookline 

1911.  Kathleen  Knight, 

600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1912.  Clara  Parker  Colby  (Mrs.  J.  T.), 

28  Harrington  Street,  Newtonville. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  Albert  L.), 

Castleton  Apt.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.), 

121  Bancroft  Ave.,  Reading. 

1916.  M.  Adolphia  Garnsey, 

Spring  Lake,  Michigan. 

1917.  Gertrude  Allen, 

71  Warwick  Road,  Melrose  Highlands. 

1918.  Lois  A.  Nichols  Arnold  (Mrs.  Ellsworth  V.), 

90  Columbus  Street,  Bedford,  O. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols, 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  Eleanor  Thompson  Cline  (Mrs.  S.  S.), 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

1921.  Doris  Bissett  Bryant  (Mrs.  R.  F.), 

37  Lunt  St.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt  (Mrs.  J.  E.), 

628  Broad  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant,  Marjorie  Emma  Lovering, 

3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford. 
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1923.  Catherine  Puckett  Neill  (Mrs.  J.  C.), 

Claridge  Manor,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Assistant,  Adrienne  Estelle  Smith, 

19  Owatonna  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1924.  Edith  Campbell  Clendenin, 

11  Almeda  Place,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

1925.  Martha  Elizabeth  Fish, 

Canton,  Mass. 

1926.  Doris  S.  Schumaker, 

40  Hawthorne  St.,  Malden,  Mass. 

1927.  C.  Madalyn  Patten 

Topsham,  Me. 
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RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS. 


Index 


PAGE 

page 

Academic  Music  Courses  (Outlines) 

52 

Hawthorne  House 

. 16,  22 

Cello  Major 

53 

Health,  Care  of 

62 

Organ  Major 

53 

History  (Lasell) 

13 

Pianoforte  Major 

52 

History  of  Art 

29 

Violin  Major 

53 

History  of  Music  . 

53 

Voice  Major 

52 

Home  Economics  Department 

32 

Accounting 

40 

Horseback  Riding 

47 

Admission,  Requirements  for 

20 

House  Decoration 

35 

Advanced  Standing 

20 

House  Management 

34 

Aesthetic  Dancing 

46 

House  Planning 

34 

American  Government  . 

44 

Information,  General 

56 

American  History  . 

43 

Instructors  . 

. 5,  56 

Ancient  History 

43 

Junior  College  Classification 

20 

Arithmetic,  Commercial 

40 

Junior  College  Courses 

23 

Art  Collection 

28 

Home  Economics 

25 

Art  Courses  . . .. 

28 

Clothing  Major  . 

25 

Art  Department 

27 

Foods  Major 

25 

Astronomy  .... 

42 

Art  .... 

26 

Athletics  and  Sports 

45 

Secretarial  Science 

26 

Auburndale  Map  . 

80 

Languages,  Department  of 

36 

Berkeley  House 

18 

Lasell  Clubs 

74 

Bible  Study  ... 

31 

Lasell  Leaves 

59 

Biology  

41 

Latin  .... 

38 

Bragdon  Hall 

14, 15 

Lectures 

59 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

15 

Life  Secretaries 

77 

Business  English  . 

40 

Location 

13 

Business  Law 

41 

Maps  .... 

79 

Calendar,  The 

2,  3 

Mathematics  . 

39 

Canoe  Club  ... 

47 

Millinery 

34 

Canoeing  .... 

47 

Modeling 

27 

Carpenter  Hall 

16 

Music  Courses 

52 

Carter  Hall 

16,  17 

Music,  Department  of  . 

48 

Certificates  .... 

21 

Officers  of  Administration 

5 

Chapel  Services 

10 

Organ  .... 

. 49,  51 

Chemistry 

Orphean  Club 

49 

House  .... 

42 

Painting 

27 

Inorganic 

42 

Penmanship  . 

40 

Child  Care  .... 

35 

Personal  Supervision 

56 

Child  Study  .... 

44 

Physical  Training  . 

45 

Clark  Cottage 

16,  17 

Physics  .... 

42 

Conversation 

61 

Physiology 

41 

Costume  Design 

29 

Pianoforte  Study  . 

48 

Current  History  . 

43 

Psychology,  Principles  of 

43 

Dancing 

46 

Quarterly  Tests  . 

57 

Diction 

54 

Record,  Permanent 

56 

Dietetics 

34 

Regulations  . 

63 

Diploma  ... 

21 

Religious  Culture 

61 

Drawing 

27 

Rooms  and  Roommates  . 

62 

Dress  .... 

62 

Scholarships 

57 

Economics,  Elements  of 

44 

Science,  Department  of 

41 

Education  Courses 

44 

Secretarial  Science, Department  of  39 

Educational  Psychology 

44 

Sewing  .... 

33 

English  Courses 

29 

Shorthand 

41 

English  History 

43 

Sight-Playing  Pianoforte 

54 

Entrance  Requirements  for 

Social  Life 

61 

Academic  Music  Department 

50 

Social  Science 

43 

European  History  . 

43 

Sociology,  Principles 

43 

Events,  A List  of  . 

11 

Solfeggio  Courses 

54 

Excursions  .... 

60 

Spanish  .... 

37 

Expenses  .... 

64 

Spelling 

40 

Expression  and  Dramatic  Courses 

31 

Student  Council 

60 

Faculty,  The 

5 

Students,  Register  of 

67 

Faculty,  The  Department  of  Music 

7 

Studio  Practice  in  Art  . 

28 

Filing  ..... 

40 

Summary, Classification  of  Students  72 

Foods  

34 

Swimming 

47 

Freehand  Drawing 

28 

Table 

63 

French  ..... 

37 

Textiles 

34 

Gardner  Hall 

18 

Trustees 

4 

General  Information 

56 

Typewriting  . 

40 

Golf  ..... 

47 

Unit,  The 

20 

Government 

60 

Violin  Study 

51 

Graduation  Requirements 

21 

Voice  Training 

. 49,  51 

Grounds  .... 

15 

Winter  Sports 

47 
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